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CHAPTER    I. 

Lord  Fhocmore  was   about  sixty  when  liis  slep- 

[  brother,  John  Parke,  his  heir  presumptive,  announced  to 

I  him  one  day  his  desire  to  many.     John  was  thirty-five, 

I   the  son  of  another  mother,  with  whom,  however.  Lord 

Frogmorc  had  always  lived  in  tlie  best  intelligence.     A 

more  indulgent  elder  brother  could  not  be.     He  had 

r  himself  married,  or  even  thought  of  doing  so,  so 

as    anybody    knew.      He    had    considered   John's 

interests  in  everything.    Had  he  been  his  father  instead 

of  his  elder  brother  he    could    not    have    been    more 

thoughtful.     Whether  perhaps  It  was  John's  advaiUage 

he  was  thinking  of  when  he  remained  unmarried  was 

another  matter,  though  you  would  have  supposed  Ihai 

was  the  elderly  peer's  only  notion  lo  hear  how  John's 

malher  spoke  of  it.     At  all  events  it  was  very  much  lo 

ffPuke's  advunUge.      His   creditors   did    noV  piess. 


him,  his  t;iiIor  and  he  were  the  best  friends  in  tlie  world, 
everything  was  in  his  favour  in  life,  and  in  I^nduii,  where 
eren  his  little  extravagancies  were  greatly  encouraged 
and  smiled  upon.  Heir  presumptive,  the  Honourable 
John  Parke:  that  one  line  in  the  "Peerage"  made  life 
very  smooth  for  John, 

Lord  Frogmore  was  not,  however,  so  entirely  actuated 
by  consideration  for  his  brother  as  his  stepmother 
thought.  He  was  a  man  who  took,  and  had  taken  all 
his  life,  very  great  care  of  himself.  Whatever  was  his 
reason  for  not  marrying,  it  was  not  on  account  of  his 
brother  John.  No  doubt  he  was  aware  thai  in  all 
probabihiy  his  brother  would  be  his  heir:  but  he  did 
not  dwell  on  that  thought,  or  indeed  contemplate  ilie 
necessity  of  an  heir  at  all.  He  look  great  care  of  his 
health,  which  was  perfect,  and  had  a  syslem  of  life 
which  secured  him  the  utmost  possible  comfort  and 
plc.isure  with  the  least  possible  trouble.  A  man  who 
has  no  family  to  interfere  with  his  liberty,  plenty  of 
money,  perfect  control  of  his  owii  time  and  actions,  and 
no  duties  lo  speak  of,  can  make  himself  exceedingly 
comfortable  when  he  sets  his  mind  lo  it,  and  this  was 
what  Ixird  Frogmore  had  done. 

He  was,  however,  a  little  startled  but  much  more 
amused  when  John  announced  lo  him  his  intenlions,  II 
was  at  the  beginning  of  the  season,  before  as  yel  Mr. 
Parke  could  have  been  endangered  by  any  of  |]ie 
blandishments  of  society,  and  Ix>rd  Frogmore's  mind, 
which  was  a  very  lively  one.  made  a  sweep  over  the 
country  houses  at  which  he  knew  bis  brother  lo  have 
been  staying.  "Do  1  know  the  lady?"  he  asked,  with 
^  twinkle  in  his  ej^.     He  had  not  a  very  hi^i  opinion 
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of  tiis  brother  John,  in  point  of  iiilellcci  ai  le;isi,  and  he 
immediately  leapt  to  the  cotidiision  tlial  it  was  not 
John's  intention  so  much  as  the  lady's  which  had  de- 
cided this  important  step. 

"I  don't  think  so,"  said  John.  "She  is  of  a  good 
family,  but  v-ery  fond  of  the  country,  and  they  don't 
oome  much  to  town.  She  is  a  Miss  Ravelstone,  of 
Grocombe — Yorkshire  people— perhaps  you  may  never 
even  have  heard  the  name." 

"No,  I  can't  say  I  have  ever  heard  ihe  name,"  said 
Lord  Frogmore,  with  his  face  lengthening:  for  there  is 
this  unconscious  arrogance  in  people  who  belong  lo 
what  is  colled  sodely  that  it  seems  to  them  as  if  it  was 
the  fiame  as  not  to  exist  at  all,  if  you  arc  not  at  once 
rect^niied  and  identified  by  the  meniion  of  your  name. 

"No."  said  John  with  something  of  a  blush,  "1  did 
not  expect  you  would.  Her  f.Ulier  has  got  a  niee  Utile 
estate,  but  they  don'l  much  mind  society.  There's 
several  brothers.  I  don't  suppose  I  shall  have  very 
much  money  with  her.  They're  chiefly  a  hunting  family," 
John  said. 

"Well,  that  is  no  harm.  But  it's  a  pity  if  there  is  no 
money,"  said  Ixird  Frogmore  calmly.  "Vou  have  not 
money  enough  yourself  lo  make  you  independeTii  of 
ihaL     Wial  do  you  mean  lo  do?" 

Lord  Frogmore  looked  with  great  composure  at 
John,  who  in  his  turn  I'joked  very  blank  at  his  brother. 
John  was  very  much  more  warmly  conscious  of  being 
Frogmorc's  heir  than  Frogmore  was.  He  had  taken  it 
for  granted,  though  not  without  cold  sensations,  that 
Frogmore  would  do  something,  nay,  much  for  him  in 
this   emergency.      'Die  old  genllemAn    would    fed    vha\. 
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CHAPTER   :. 

Lord  Frogmore  was  aboul  sixly  when  his  step- 
bnUter,  John  Parke,  his  heir  presumptive,  anngiinced  to 
(liin  one  day  his  desire  to  marry.  John  was  thirty-five, 
the  soil  of  another  molher,  with  whom,  however.  Lord 
FrogTOore  had  always  lived  in  ihe  best  intelligence.  A 
more  indulgent  elder  brother  could  not  be.  He  had 
never  himself  married,  or  even  thought  of  doing  so,  so 
(ar  as  anybody  knew.  He  liad  considered  John's 
inieresis  in  everyihing.  Had  he  been  his  father  instead 
if  his  elder  brwiher  he  could  not  have  been  more 
thoughtful.  Whether  perhaps  il  was  John's  advantage 
'rc  was  thinking  of  when  he  rum^iined  immarried  was 
inaller,  though  you  would  have  suyiposed  tlial 
the  elderly  peer's  only  notion  lo  hear  how  John's 
spoke  of  il.  At  nil  events  it  was  very  much  \(j 
Parke's  adv;iiil;igc.     His  credilors  did    nol.  prmi 
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him,  his  tailor  und  lit  were  the  liesl  friends  in  iJie  world, 
everytliing  was  in  his  favour  in  hfe,  and  in  London,  where 
even  his  little  extravagancies  were  greatly  encouraged 
and  smiled  npon.  Heir  presumptive,  tlie  Honourable 
John  Parke:  that  one  line  in  the  "Peerage"  made  life 
very  smooth  for  John. 

Lord  Frogmore  was  not,  however,  so  entirely  acttialed 
by  consideration  for  his  brother  as  his  stepmother 
thought  He  was  a  man  who  took,  and  had  taken  all 
lus  life,  very  great  care  of  himself.  Whatever  was  his 
reason  for  not  marrying,  it  was  not  on  account  of  his 
brother  John.  No  doubt  he  was  aware  that  in  all 
probability  his  brother  would  be  his  heir:  but  he  did 
not  dwell  on  thai  thought,  or  indeed  contemplate  iho 
necessity  of  an  heir  at  all.  He  took  great  care  of  his 
health,  which  was  perfect,  and  had  a  system  of  life 
which  secured  him  the  utmost  possible  comfort  and 
pleasure  with  the  least  possible  trouble.  A  man  who 
lias  no  family  to  interfere  with  his  liberty,  plenty  of 
money,  perfect  control  of  his  own  time  and  actions,  and 
no  duties  to  speak  of,  can  make  himself  exceedingly 
comfortable  when  he  sets  his  mind  to  it,  and  this  was 
what  txird  Frogmore  had  done. 

He  was,  however,  a  little  startled  but  much  more 
amused  when  John  announced  to  him  his  intentions.  It 
was  at  the  beginning  of  the  season,  before  as  yet  Mr. 
Parke  could  have  been  endangered  by  any  of  llie 
blandishments  of  society,  and  Lord  Frogmore's  mind, 
which  was  a  wry  lively  one,  made  a  sweep  over  the 
country  houses  at  which  he  knew  his  brother  to  have 
been  staying.  "Do  I  know  the  lady?"  he  asked,  with 
.1  tirinkJe  ill  his  eye.     He  had  not  a  very  high  opinion 
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of  his  brotlier  Juhn,  in  ijoiiil  of  inlelkct  ,it  ie:isl,  ^md  lie 
iinnwdiately  leapt  to  the  coiidusion  Uiai  il  was  not 
John's  intention  so  much  as  l.hc  J.-id/s  which  h.id  de- 
cided this  important  step. 

"I  don't  think  so,"  said  John.  "She  is  of  a  good 
f;tmily,  but  very  fond  of  the  country,  and  they  don't 
coroc  much  to  town.  She  is  a  Miss  Ravelstune,  of 
Grocombe — Yorkshire  people — perhaps  you  may  never 

i»  have  heard  the  name." 

"No.  I  can't  say  I  have  ever  heard  tlie  name,"  said 
Lord  Frogmore,  with  his  face  lengthening:  for  there  is 
Ihis  unconscious  arrogance  in  people  who  belong  to 
irhat  is  called  society  that  it  seems  to  tliem  as  if  it  was 
;  s<ime  as  not  to  exist  at  all,  if  you  are  not  at  once 
iRcognized  and  identilied  hy  the  mention  of  your  name. 

"No,"  said  John  with  something  of  a  blush.  "I  did 
oM  expect  you  would.  Her  falher  has  got  a  nice  Utile 
icsUie,  but  they  don'l  much  mind  society.  There's 
vcveral  brnthers.  I  don't  suppose  I  shall  have  very 
much  money  with  her,  They're  chiefly  a  hunting  family," 
John  said. 

"Well,  that  is  no  harm.  But  it's  a  pity  if  there  is  no 
iponejr,"  said  Lord  I-'rogmore  calmly,  "You  have  not 
mincy  enough  yourself  to  make  you  independent  of 
II.     What  do  you  mean  to  do?" 

tjird  Frcrgioore  looked  witli  great  composure  at 
fniin,  who  in  his  turn  looked  very  blank  at  his  brother. 
bbn  was  very  much  more  warmly  conscious  of  being 
frogmorc's  heir  than  Frngmore  w.is.  He  had  tnken  it 
r  granted,  though  not  without  cold  sensations,  that 
rogtuun;  would  do  soniething,  nay,  much  for  him  in 
,  aaergeaQy.     The  old  gentleman   would   feel   that 
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lO  THE  HEIR  PRESUMPTIVE 

It  was  iioL  a  good  year.  There  were  no  liorses  running 
which  excited  the  general  expeclatinn,  nothing  very 
good  looked  for,  and  various  misfori lines  had  octurred 
in  the  Sillingers'  usual  circle.  Some  were  ill  and  some 
were  ill  mourning,  ;ind  some  had  lost  money — more 
potent  reasons  for  refraining  from  their  usual  festivities 
than  the  buying  of  oxen  or  even  the  marrying  of  wives 
— and  the  parly  at  Cuppland  was  reduced  in  con- 
sequence below  its  usual  numbers.  It  was  Ihcn  Uiai 
Lady  Sillinger,  always  good-natured,  suggested  to  her 
daughters  that  they  should  ask  "Tisch" — which  was  the 
very  unlucky  diminution  by  which  I^litia  was  known. 
Poor  Tisch  had  few  pleasures  in  life.  She  had  no 
mother  to  lake  her  about — hardly  even  an  aunt.  She 
would  enjoy  the  races  for  their  own  sake,  the  family 
being  so  horsey — -and  she  could  come  in  nobody's  way. 
The  SiJIinger  girls  were  young  and  pretty  and  careless, 
quite  unconcerned  about  the  chance  of  anyone  coming 
ill  iheir  way,  and  very  sure  that  Tisch  Ravdstone  was 
the  last  person  in  the  world  to  fear  as  a  rival.  They 
agreed  lo  the  invitation  with  the  utmost  alacrity.  Poor 
Tisch  never  went  anywhere.  They  were  as  pleased  to 
give  her  a  holiday  as  if  it  had  been  of  some  advantage 
to  themselves.  .'Vnd  Letilia  came  much  cxciied  and 
very  grateful,  with  one  new  dress  and  something  done 
to  each  of  the  old  ones  to  make  them  more  presentable. 
The  result  was  not  very  satisfactory  among  .ill  the  fresh 
toilettes  from  London  and  Paris  which  the  Sillingers 
atid  their  friends  had  for  the  races,  but  I^titia  had  the 
good  sense  to  wear  dresses  of  subdued  colours  which 
H't-re  nol  much  remarked.  She  w:\s  not  pretty.  She 
J.'o'  /i^'/ii  hair  without  colour   enough    in    it    tu  be  ic- 


markable,  and  scanty  in  volume — hair  thai  never  could 
be  made  to  look  anything.  Her  nose  was  turned  up  a 
lillle  at  the  lip,  and  was  shghlly  red  when  the  we.ilher 
was  cold.  Her  lips  were  thin.  She  herself  was  ihin, 
riih  an  absence  of  roundness  and  sofUiess  which  is  even 
more  disadvantageous  than  the  warn  of  a  pretty  face. 
Slie  was  said  by  everybody  to  be  marked  out  for  an 
old  maid.  So  it  may  easily  be  perceived  that  Lady 
Sillingcr  was  right  when  she  said  that  poor  Tisch  would 
come  in  nobody's  way. 

On  the  other  hand,  John  Parke  was  a  very  eligible 
pei^on,  highly  presentable,  and  Lord  Frogmore's  heir 
presumptive,  a  man  al>out  town  who  knew  everybody 
•ind  who  never  could  have  l>een  expecied  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  affairs  to  be  aware  of  the  existence  of  such  a 
homely  person  as  Tisch  Ravelstone.  He  did  not  indeed 
notice  her  at  all  except  to  say  good-morning  when  they 
met,  and  good-night  when  she  joined  the  procession  of 
Udies  with  candlesticks  going  to  bed,  until  the  third 
day.  On  that  fatal  morning,  before  the  party  set  out  for 
ihe  Races,  Mr.  Parke  had  an  accident.  He  twisted  his 
foot  upon  ihe  slippery  parqutl  of  the  break  fast- room, 
which  was  only  partially  covered  by  ilie  thick  Turkey 
carpet:  and  though  the  twist  was  supposed  not  to  be 
sciioiis,  it  prevented  him  from  accompanying  the  party. 
He  was  very  much  annoyed  by  this  cnnlre/emps,  but 
(here  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  submit.  Before  Lady 
Sillinger  set  out  for  Doncaster  she  had  everything  ar- 
ranged for  lijs  comfort,  so  far  as  could  be  foreseen.  He 
was  put  on  a  sofa  in  the  library,  with  a  table  liy  liis 
elbow  covered  with  all  the  morning  papers,  with  Uie  last 
Englisli  uovcjs  out  of  Afu die's  box,  and  the  last  ■jeWosj 
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books  from  Paris  which  had  reached  the  country.  There 
was  ail  inkstand  also,  a  blotting  book,  pens  and  pencils 
— everything  a  disabled  man  could  be  supposed  lo 
want 

"I  would  slay  lo  take  care  of  you,"  said  kind  Lady 
Sillinger,  "but  Sir  Thomas " 

"Oh,  don't  think  of  such  a  thing,"  said  John,  "I 
shall  be  very  comfortable." 

They  all  came  to  pily  and  console  him  before  lliey 
drove  away — the  girls  iu  their  pretty  dresses,  the  men 
all  spruce  and  fresh.  He  felt  it  a  little  hard  upon  him 
that  after  having  been  invited  specially  for  the  Races 
he  should  have  to  slay  at  home,  and  he  fell  very  angry 
with  the  silly  fashion,  as  he  thought  it  for  the  moment,  of 
those  uncovered  floors  and  slippery  polished  boards. 
"\Vhat  the  blank  did  people  have  those  things  for?"  he 
said  to  himself.  Still  he  did  his  best  lo  grin  and  bear 
it.  He  settled  himself  on  his  sofa  and  listened  lo  the 
distant  sounds  of  the  setting  off,  ihe  voices  and  the  calls 
to  one  and  another,  "Tom  will  come  with  us— — " 
"No,  but  I  am  to  have  the  vacant  place  in  the  landau." 
"Oh.  now,  Dora,  there  is  room  for  you  here."  Dora 
was  the  youngest  of  the  Sillingers  and  the  one  he  liked 
best.  He  wondered  with  whom  she  was  to  be  during 
the  drive.  There  was  another  vacancy  besides  his  own. 
One  of  the  ladies  had  stayed  behind  as  well  as  himself. 
He  wondered  which  it  was.  if  it  was  Mrs.  Vivian,  for 
example,  he  wished  she  would  come  and  keep  him  com- 
pany. Bui,  perhaps,  il  was  some  horrid  cold  or  other 
which  would  make  her  keeji  her  bed. 

The  sound  of  Iheir  departure  died  away.  They  had 
.///  gone     No  chance  of  anyone  now  coming  into  llic 


room  to  deliver  John  Parke  from  his  own  society.  He 
would  have  to  make  up  his  mind  to  spend  hi^  day 
aJone.  With  a  great  sigh,  which  nearly  blew  llie  paper 
which  he  held  so  carelessly  out  of  his  hand,  John  be- 
took himself  lo  this  unusual  occupation.  He  read  the 
whole  of  the  Morning  Post  and  Standarti  from  beginning 
lo  end,  and  then  he  began  upon  the  Times.  There  was 
nothing  in  the  papers.  It  is  astonishing  how  little  there  is 
in  them  when  you  particularly  want  to  find  something  that 
will  amuse  you  for  an  hour  or  two.  He  felt  inclined 
to  fling  them  lo  the  other  corner  of  iJie  room  after  he 
had  gone  over  everything  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end.  And  it  was  just  at  this  moment,  when  he  was 
thoroughly  tired  of  himself  and  would  have  welcomed 
anybody,  that  he  heard  a  movement  at  the  door.  He 
looked  up  very  eagerly  and  Miss  Ravelstone  came  in. 
To  do  her  justice  Letitia  was  quite  ignorant  of  the 
accident  and  that  Mr.  Parke  had  been  left  behind.  She 
had  woke  with  a  violent  cold— so  bad  that  she  too  had 
been  compelled  to  give  up  the  idea  of  going  out.  She 
had  put  on  her  plainest  dress,  knowing  that  no  one 
would  be  back  till  it  was  time  for  dinner,  and  feeling 
that  her  gray  gown  was  quite  good  enough  for  the 
governess  and  the  children  with  whom  she  would  have 
to  hmch:  she  had  indulged  herself  by  having  breakfast 
in  bed,  which  was  quite  an  unusual  luxury.  Her 
QOsc  was  more  red  than  usual  through  the  cold,  her 
eyes  were  suffused  with  unintended  tears.  She  did  not 
want  to  see  anyone.  When  she  met  John  Parke's  eager 
look.  Miss  Ravelstone  would  have  liked  the  substantial 
library  floor  to  open  and  swallow  her  up.  "Oh,  I  beg 
~  flhe  coed. 


"Is  thai  you.  Miss  Ravelstone,"  saJd  John, 
possible  that  you  have  not  gone  with  the  rest?" 

"I  had  such  a  bad  cold,"  stammered  Tisch— for  a 
moment  she  actually  fell  as  if  she  had  done  something 
wrong  in  going  into  the  room. 

"And  here  am  I  l.iid  by  the  leg — I  mean  by  the 
ankle,"  said  Mr.  Parke.  Even  then  LetilJa  was  not  fully 
a«-3kcned  to  the  magnitude  of  Ihe  chance  which  her 
good  fortune  had  thus  put  into  her  hands.  She  said  she 
was  very  sorry,  and  for  a  moment  stood  hovering  at  the 
door  uncenain  whether  she  ought  not  to  retire  at  once. 
But  John  w;is  so  much  delighted  to  have  somebody  to" 
tell  his  slory  to  ihat  he  would  not  let  her  go. 

"It  was  all  those  confoimded  boards  in  the  break- 
fast-room," he  said.  "Why  can't  they  have  carpels  all 
over  the  room.  \Vhen  one  is  abroad  one  makes  up 
one's  mind  lo  lhat  sort  of  thing,  everything's  slippery 
and  shiny  there:  but  in  a  house  In  Yorkshire!  I  came 
down  like  an  elephant.  Miss  Ravelstone.  I  wonder  you 
did  not  feel  Ihe  whole  house  shake." 

"I  was  in  bed,"  said  Letitia,  "nursing  a  bad 
cold." 

"A  bad  cold  is  a  nasty  thing,"  said  John,  "but  it  is 
not  so  bad  as  a  twist  in  the  fool.  You  can  move  about 
at  least — and  here  am  I  stuck  on  a  sofa — noi  able  even 
lo  ring  the  bell." 

"I  will  ring  the  bell  for  you  with  pleasure,  Mr. 
Parke." 

"Thai's  jusl  one  of  the  List  lliings  one  would  ask  a 
lady  to  do,"  cried  John,  "and  1  don't  know  why  you 
should  ring  Ihe  liell  for  mc.  If  ilie  fellow  was  here  I 
€ft>n^  know  what  1  want.    1  couldn't  tell  him  U 
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juid  talk  to  me.    It's  such  a  bore  to  be  left  here  ati 
and  cvetyone  else  away." 

Til  sit  down  and  talk  to  you  if  you  like,"  said 
Tisch,  with  a  laugh.  Her  eyes  recovered  in  the  most 
nmrvellous  manner.  She  felt  inclined  to  sneeze,  bin 
shook  it  off.  She  began  to  wake  up  and  see  what  was 
l>efore  her.  Heir  presumptive  to  Lord  Frogmore! 
had  made  op  her  mind  that  she  was  likely  to  meet 
somebody  of  importance  on  this  great  visit— and 
ao  intention  of  neglecting  any  opportunity — though 
had  never  even  supposed,  never  hoped,  to  have  s 
captive  delivered  into  her  hands  in  this  easy  way. 

"I  wish  you  would,"  said  John.  "I'm  afraid  I't 
very  lively,  and  this  confounded  ankle  hurls;  but  per- 
haps we  can  find  something  to  talk  about.  Are  you  fond 
of  playing  games,   Miss  Ravelslone?     I  wonder  if  there 

"There  is  a  chess  board,  I  know,"  said  Letili 
1  don't  know  much  about  chess:   and  there's  beiiqi 
and  I  have  a  'go  bang'  of  my  own." 

"Oh,  if  it's  not  loo  much  lo  ask,  please  fetch 
go  bang,"  cried  Johu.  

Miss  Letitia  nodded  her  head,  she  disappeared,  and 
in  two  minutes  returned  a  Httle  out  of  breath  with  the 
^Mx  containing  that  intellectual  amusement  in  her  hand. 
She  had  done  something  to  herself  in  the  meantime, 
John  felt,  but  though  he  was  trained  in  the  things  that 
ladies  "do"  to  make  themselves  more  allraclivc  he  could 
not  make  out  what  il  was.  They  played  about  twenty 
at  go  bang,  and  time  which  had  been  so  Jeaden- 
flew.  But  everything  exhausts  itself  after  a  while. 
Aa4  &  half  had  passed  thus,  John  be^uv 
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to  fidget  again,  and  wonder  what  o'clock  it  was,  and  if 
it  would  soon  be  time  for  luncheon — which  was  at  two 
in  this  late  house:  and  it  was  now  only  one  o'clock,  an- 
other lingering  hour. 

"Should  you  like,"  said  Miss  Ravelstone,  "to  hear  a 
great  secret  about  Cobweb?"  Now  Cobweb  was  the 
favourite  for  the  next  day's  race,  and  John  Parke  had, 
as  he  would  himself  have  said,  a  pot  of  money  on  that 
horse. 

"Anything  about  the  race?  Why,  to  be  sure,  of  all 
things  in  the  world,"  he  said. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  the  Ravelstones 
were  all  horsey  to  the  last  degree  except  Tisch,  who 
was  not  of  that  persuasion;  but  she  had  heard  horses 
talked  of  all  her  life,  and  while  she  entered  into  the 
biography  of  Cobweb,  John  Parke  listened  with  eager 
eyes. 


CHAPTER    II. 


Tins  was  how  it  all  began;  how  tl  wenl  on  was 
more  than  anyone  could  say,  certainly  nol  John  himself, 
■  who  woke  up  one  morning  to  feel  himself  an  engaged 
man  with  a  more  Martled  sensation  than  words  could 
«xpress.  He  knew  that  it  was  all  right;  that  Letitia 
had  been  everything  that  was  nice  and  proper,  and  had 
even  spoken  humbly  of  her  own  merits  as  not  good 
enough  for  such  a  distinguislied  person  as  himself;  but 
what  were  the  steps  that  lead  up  lo  it,  or  how  it  had 
come  about,  John  could  give  no  clear  account.  He 
^oke  of  the  incident  with  a  kind  of  awe.  How  it  hap- 
pened, or  what  had  come  to  pass  before  it  happened, 
was  something  loo  great  for  him,  which  he  could  not 
follow;  but  from  the  very  first  moment  he  was  aware 
that  it  was,  and  could  neither  be  got  rid  of  nor  ex- 
.plained  away.  John  was  not  a  very  triumphant  lover. 
He  was  a  little  subdued  indeed,  scarcely  knowing  how- 
to  nnnoimce  it  to  his  friends;  but  Letitia  took  it  upon 
her  insumly  to  bear  his  burdens,  and  it  was  she  who 
lold  Lady  Sillinger,  who  told  everybody,  and  so  that 
matter  was  got  over.  1  do  nol  mean  to  say  that  it  was 
all  settled  during  the  Doncaster  week  at  the  Killingers; 
for  however  Letitia  might  have  felt,  John  could  never 
have  been  got  lo  be  so  prompt  as  thai.  But  another 
olent  Lady  who  saw  how  the  tide  was  tunuiig,  and 
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who  thought  it  ;i  great  pily  thai  a  girl  should  not  have 
her  chance,  invited  LetJtia  and  also  John,  who  happened 
to  have  no  other  pressing  engagement,  and  in  a  forl- 
nighl  more  great  things  were  done.  I  have  said  before 
that  he  never  could  tell  how  it  was,  but  he  very  soon 
came  to  understand  that  it  was  all  settled,  and  that  it 
necessitated  a  great  many  other  arrangements.  One  of 
them  w.is  the  conversation  with  I-ord  Frogmore  with 
which  this  story  began.  John  Parke  was  still  a  liltle 
dazed  and  overawed  by  the  great  event  when  he  in- 
formed his  brother,  and  the  manner  in  which  Lord  Frog- 
more  at  first  received  his  confidence  at  once  bewildered 
and  disconcerted  hiro.  But  afterwards  everything  came 
right,  and  the  arrangements  made  were  satisfactory  in 
every  way.  Lord  Frogmore  paid  his  brother's  debts. 
He  gave  Miss  Ravelstone  a  very  handsome  wedding 
present,  and  he  made  such  an  allowance  as  became 
the  conditions  and  expectations  of  his  heir.  He  did, 
indeed,  everything  that  could  have  been  expected  in  the 
circumstances.  He  did  not  say  "I  shall  never  many, 
and  of"  course  you  will  have  everything  when  I  am 
gone,"  which  Letitia  thought  he  ought  to  have  said, 
considering  all  things;  but  he  acted  exactly  as  if  he 
had  said  this.  You  do  not  make  your  younger  brother 
an  allowance  of  three  thousand  a  year  imless  your  in- 
tentions towards  him  are  of  the  most  decided  character; 
nor,  indeed,  was  it  in  the  least  probable  that  anylliing 
could  come  to  snatch  the  cup  from  John  Parke's  lips. 

When  the  time  came  for  the  wedding  it  was  dis-   , 
covered  by  all  parlies  that  Grocombe  was  too  far  off 
among  the  fells — loo  much  out  of  order,  too  bare,  and 
«    tvord — loo   shabby  for   such    a    performance. 
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l^titia  had  felt  this  from  the  very  first  momem.  Jiid 
had  been  strongly  conscious  of  it  when  she  wrote  to 
Lady  Sillinger  on  the  very  evening  on  which  t]ie  engage- 
ment took  place.  She  had  told  her  kind  friend  thai 
B  the  happiesl  girl  in  the  world,  and  that  nobody 
'knew  how  much  there  was  in  John;  but  even  at  that 
early  period  when  she  had  said  something  modestly  of 
her  lover's  ardour  and  desire  lo  have  the  marriage  soon, 
the  added:  "Bui  oh!  dear  Lady  Sillinger,  when  I  think 
of  Gtocombe    and   old    Mr.  Hill,   our   vicar,    ray  heart 

iks.     How  can  I  ever — ever  be  married  there?" 
As  I^dy   Sillinger  entered   with   great  enthnsiasm 

a  at  marriage  which  she  might  be  said  lo  have  made, 
Ravelstone  had  many  opportunities  of  repealing 
this  KDlimenl,  and  the  conclusion  of  all  was  that  this 
Itittd-hearted  woman  invited  her  young  friend  to  be 
married  from  Cuppland  if  she  pleased.  'Ml  will  be 
fuch  fun  for  the  children,"  Lady  Sillinger  said.  It  was 
therefore  amid  ;ill  the  surroundings  of  a  great  house 
ihat  Lord  Frogmore  first  saw  his  brother's  bride.  John 
did  not  ask  any  questions  as  to  the  impression  Letitia 
had  made.  He  had  a  dull  kind  of  sense  that  it  might 
^  better  to  ask  no  questions.  He  was  not  himself  at 
all  deceived  about  her  appearance,  nor  did  he  expect 
fats  friends  to  admire  her.  He  took  the  absence  of  all 
enthusiasm  on  their  part  with  judicious  calm.  He  was 
not  himself  enthii^astic,  but  he  had  a  sober  satisfaction 
til  the  consciousness  that  his  income  was  more  than 
doubled,  and  ihat  he  w.is  likely  to  be  very  comfortable 
oiiii!  the  time  should  come  when  Frogmore  would  in 
the  course  of  nature  die.  And  then,  of  course,  he  knew 
lat  the  succession  would  be.     Letilia  \«\c"»i 
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it  loo.  She  had  read  a  hundred  limes  over  every  detail 
in  ihal  paragraph  in  the  Peerage.  She  managed  lo  gel 
a  copy  of  the  county  history  and  study  everything  that 
was  known  about  the  family  of  the  Parkes  and  their 
possessions.  She  had  even  managed  to  find  an  old 
dressmaker  who  had  once  been  maid  to  one  of  the 
ladies  of  the  family,  and  who  toid  her  about  the  jewels 
which  must  eventuaLy  be  hers.  By  dint  of  industry 
and  constant  questioning  Leiitia  had  discovered  every- 
thing about  the  Parkes  before  she  became  one  of  them. 
And  it  was  all  very  satisfactory — more  so  to  her,  i)er- 
haps,  than  to  any  other  of  the  family,  John's  motlier 
wns  not  at  a|]  pleased,  but  what  did  it  matter  about 
thai?  She  was  only  the  Dowager,  and,  except  so  far 
as  her  own  little  savings  were  concerned,  had  no  power. 
When  Lord  Frogmore  first  saw  his  sisler-in-law  she 
was  in  all  Ihe  importance  and  excitement  of  a  young 
lady  on  the  eve  of  marriage  surrounded  by  dressmakers 
and  by  presents.  The  dressmakers  were  many  and  ob- 
sequious, the  presents  were  few  and  did  not  make  a 
very  great  show.  This  was  got  over,  however,  by  the 
explanation  that  most  of  her  wedding  gifts  had  been 
sent  lo  Grocombe,  and  that  the  show  at  Cuppland  was 
only  accidental,  not  contributed  by  her  old  family 
friends,  by  whom,  of  course,  the  most  important  were 
sure  lo  be  supplied.  The  head  of  the  family  of  the 
Parkes,  when  he  was  asked  into  Lady  SilHnger's  boudoir 
to  make  acquaintance  with  his  sister-in-law,  had  a  small 
packet  in  his  hand,  to  which  he  saw  her  eyes  turn 
almost  before  she  looked  al  himself.  Her  eyes  were 
light,  and  not  very  bright  by  nature,  bdt  there  was  a 
^/oii-  in  ihem  as  they  shot  that  glance  at  the  packet  in 
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his  hand.  Did  she  think  il  was  bul  a  small  packei? 
Lord  Frogmore  could  nol  help  asking  himself.  The 
jeweller's  box,  which  he  carried  done  up  in  silver  paper, 
thus  became  the  chief  and  first  thought  on  both  sides. 
l^etilia  was  in  a  pale  pink  dress  wWch  was  not  becom- 
ing to  her.  il  made  her  thin  hair  and  colourless  com- 
plexion more  colourless  than  ever.  It  threw  up  the  faint 
Diuh  on  the  tip  of  her  nose.  She  rose  quickly,  and 
came  forward  holding  out  her  hand,  and  rismg  sug- 
ge^vcly  on  her  toes.  Did  she  mean  to  kiss  him?  the 
old  gentleman  asked  himself,  which  was  certainly  what 
Lctitia  meant  to  do;  but  iu  such  a  salutation  in  such 
orcumstances  the  initiative  should  at  least  be  taken  by 
the  elderly  broth er-in-i aw,  not  by  the  bride.  She  stood 
suspended,  however,  for  a  moment,  as  it  were  in  the 
air,  with  that  expectation,  and  then  resumed  her  seat 
with  a  little  shake  out  of  her  draperies  like  a  rufHcd 
bird. 

"!  am  very  glad  lo  make  your  acquaintance,  Miss 
Ravelstone,"  said  Lord  Frogmore. 

"Oh,  I  am  sure  so  am  I,"  said  Letitia.  "Dear  John's 
iBOther." 

She  simpered  and  held  down  her  head  a  little,  while 
Lord  FVogmore  did  not  know  whether  to  laugh  or  be 
angry.  He  was  not  accustomed  lo  this  way  of  stating 
Ihc  relation  ihip. 

"Yen,  to  be  sure  dear  John  is  my  brother,"  he  said, 
■and  as  I  don't  doubt  you  are  going  to  make  him  a 
very  happy  man,  the  family  will  all  be  much  indebted 
to  jrou.  Miss  Ravelstone.  In  view  of  the  coming  event 
1  have  brought  my  httle  offering."  He  began  lo  open 
it  out,  fumbling  at  the  string  in  a  way  which  was  verj' 
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lUntalizing  to  Letitia,  who  would  have  liked  to  pounce 
■lUpon  it  and  take  it  out  of  his  hand. 

"Let  me  cut  it,"  she  said,  producing  scissors  from 

|,the  dressmaker's  box  which  was  on  the  table,  and  once 

;  her  eyes  gave  a  gleam  enough  to  set  that  trouble- 

me  paper  on  fire, 

"Thank  you,  bat  I  like  to  save  the  string,"  said  the 

1  peer.     He  felt  himself,  however,  though  he  rather 

^ked  to  tantahze  her,  that  all  this  delay  would  make 

this  present  look  still  more  unimportant  in  lier  eyes,     li 

1  pearl  necklace  with  a  pendant  of  pearls  and  dia- 

Imonds,  and  it  had  in  reality  co«  him  a  good  deal,  and 

■was  more  valuable  than  Letitia  iliought.     She  drew  a 

Plong  breath  when  it  was  al  last  disclosed. 

!"  she  said  (adding  within  herself  "it's  not  dia- 
monds  after   all.")      "Oh,    how  very   pretty;    oh,    how 
sweetly  pretty;  oh,  what  a  delightful  little  necklace.   Oh. 
^^liOrd  Frogmore,  it  looks  like  someone  younger  .ind  much, 
^Emuch  prettier  than  me." 

^H       "I  am  very  glad  you  like  it,"  said  Lord  Frogmore. 

^f       "Oh,  Lord  Frogmore,  any  girl  would  like  it     I  am 

sure    it   is    quite   beautiful.      I    thought   married    ladies 

didn't  wear  pearls;    but   only  just  to  keep   in  the  box 

and  look  at  it  would  do  one  good.     H  is  the  loveliest 

^_  little  thing  I  ever  saw." 

^H  "Von  are  mistaken  I  am  sure  about  the  married 
^Hbdies,  Miss  Ravel  stone." 

^m  "Am  I?"  she  said,  looking  up  at  him  with  engaging 
B  candor,  "I  am  so  inexperienced  I  don'l  know,  but  some- 
I  one  told  me  so;  dull  stones  for  girls  and  bright  ones  for 
^^jaarried  ladies  is  what  I  was  told;  but  I  daresay  that 
^gas  All  wrong  ancf  you  know  best " 
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"I  really  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  dull  stones," 
said  Lord  Frogmore  stiffly. 

"Oh,  I  mean  pearls  and  turquoises  and  such  things: 
aud  the  others  are  rubies  and  emeralds  and  diamonds; 
but  I  don't  at  all  understand  such  questions,  I  only 
know  they  are  lovely.  How  am  I  to  thank  you,  Lord 
Frogmore?" 

"I  am  quite  sufficiently  thanked  if  you  are  pleased. 
Miss  Ravelstone." 

"Oh,  but  that  is  so  cold,"  said  Letitia.  "I  koow  what 
1  should  do  if  it  was  my  father,  or  my  uncle,  or  any  old 

Incnd.  But  when  it  is  Lord  Frogmore "  She  stopped 

with  the  same  arrested  motion  which  had  startled  him 
so  when  they  had  first  met.  Decidedly  the  girl  nieani 
to  kiss  him.  He  started  rather  abruptly  lo  his  feet  ,iTid 
made  her  a  very  elaborate  bow. 

"I  am  more  than  repaid.  Miss  Ravelstone,  if  you  are 
good  enough  lo  be  ple.ised  with  my  little  present,"  , 
said. 

"Oh!  please  call  me  Letitia — at  least,"  said  the  1 
affectionate  bride. 

If  Lady  Sillinger  had  not  come  forward  at  this  mo- 

it  to  relieve  the  strain  of  the  situation  by  boundless 

se  and  admiration  of  the  necklace,  Frogmore  did  not 
know  lo  what  extremities  he  might  have  been  driven. 
He  wlhdrew  as  soon  as  he  could  without  any  demon- 
strations of  tenderness — and  hurrying  through  the  suite 
of  rooms  came,  to  his  confusion,  upon  Lady  Frogmore, 
ha  stepmother,  John's  mother,  a  woman  a  little  younger 
llian  himself,  and  of  whom  he  had  always  been  a  little 
afraid.  She  was  very  large,  as  so  many  ladies  become 
their  maturity,  and  had   a  way  of  tonstanlly  fanning 
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herself,  which  was  disturbing  to  most  men  and  lo  her 
stepson  most  of  all.  But  as  they  had  naturally  per- 
ceived each  other  some  way  off  there  was  no  avoiding 
an  encounter.  The  dowager  Lady  Frogmore  had  a  voice 
not  unlike  a  poUceman's  rattle,  and  as  she  spoke  her 
lai^  bosom  heaved  as  if  with  the  effort  to  bring  it  forth. 

"Well,  Froginore,"  she  said,  "you  have  been  paying 
your  respects  to  the  bride?" 

"I  have  indeed,"  he  replied,  with  much  gravity,  and 
a  nervous  glance  behind  him, 

"Vou  look,  my  dear  Frogmore,  as  if  you  were  run- 
ning away." 

"Something  like  it,  I  don't  deny.  I— I  thought  she 
would  have  kissed  me,"  he  said,  with!  a  burst  of  feeling. 
It  might  have  seemed  comical  to  some  people,  but  it 
was  not  at  all  comical  to  Lord  Frogmore. 

The  dowager  Lady  Frogmore  stopped  fanning  her- 
self. "She  kissed  me,"  she  said,  in  sepulchral  tones; 
"actually  got  up  upon  her  toes,  and,  before  1  knew  what 
she  was  about,  kissed  me.  I  never  was  so  taken  by 
surprise  in  my  life.  If  there  is  any  kissing  to  be  done 
it  is  ihe  family,  certainly,  that  should  begin." 

"That  is  quite  'my  opinion,"  said  Frogmore;  "but  t 
suppose  she  means  it  for  the  best." 

Lady  Frogmore  shook  her  head.  She  shook  it  so 
long  and  so  persistently  that  the  flowers  upon  her  bonnet 
l)egan  to  shed  little  bits  of  feather  and  tinsel.  "Frog- 
more," she  said,  solemnly,  "mark  my  words.  She  will 
lead  John  a  life!" 

"Let's  hope  not,"  said  his  brother. 

"Oh!  don't  tell  me.  Men  never  understand.  She 
mil  lead  btm  a  life. " 


"Al  all  events  it  is  his  own  doing,"  said  Frogmoie. 

"I  don't  believe  it  is  his  own  doing,     He  could  not 

'  me  a  rational  account  of  it  when  I  asked  him,      t 

elieve  she'i  a  scheming  minx,  and  this  I.ndy  Sillinger's 

designing  woman." 

"VVhat  good  will  it  do  her?  She's  got  daughters  of 
rr  owil" 

"That  is  just  the  wonder  of  it."  said  Lady  Frogmore, 
loddiog  her  head.  "If  it  had  been  one  of  her  own 
laughters  I  would  not  ha\'e  said  a  word.  Her  own 
langhters  are  well  enougli,  but  this  girl  I  My  poor  de.ar 
Jjn  has  been  made  a  viclim.  Frt^more.  He  has  been 
ade  a  victim.  I  wish  he  had  broken  his  leg  or  some- 
liug  before  he  came  lo  thi.s  house." 

"Nonstmse,"   said  Lord  Frogmore,   "he  might  have 

I  her  anywhere  else  as  well  as  in  this  house." 

"It's  all  a  deep  laid  scheme,"  continued  the  dowager, 

ichind   her   fan,     "What   that  woman  has  against  my 

or  dear  John  I  can't  tell,  but  it  is  she  that  has  done 

.\nd  mark  my  words,  Frogmore " 

"How  many  mote  words  am  I  lo  mark,"  said  Frog- 
sore  peevishly — then  he  added,  in  the  freedom  of  close 
"All  you  say  about  poor  Lady  SiUinger  is 
;  merest  nonsense.     She's  as  good  a  woman  as  ever 

cd." 

"Mark  my  words,  Frogmore,"  repealed  the  dowager, 
llul  giri  rill  never  rest  till  she  has  got  you  out  of  the 
ray." 

"Me!"  he  laughed:  "set  your  mind  at  rest,"  he  said, 
I  am  not  m  her  way  at  all.     She  means  to  make  a 

id  of  me." 

"She'll  make  a  fnend  of  you,  and  then  she'll  i 


you  something  quite  different.    She  will  never  be  happy/^^ 
said  Lady  Frogmore.  "till  she  has  got  us  all  out  of  the 
way." 

"Oh!  come,  come!     We  don't  live  in  the  fourteenlh 
century,"  Frogmore  said. 

And  next  day,  nolwith standing  all  these  proguosli- 
cations  of  harm,  John  and  Lelitia  were  married,  and  set 
off  for  Iheir  honeymoon.      And  whatever  her  intentions 
might  be  there  was  no  longer  any  possibility  of  shutting 
out  the  Honorable  Mrs.  John  Parke  from  tlie  amenities 
of  the  family.    She  was  kissed.    She  was  blessed.    Old 
slippers  were  flung  after  her,  and  if  she  had  been  the 
most  desirable  wife  in  the  world,  no  more  could  have 
been  done  by  the  family  to  put  the  best  face  upon  this 
event  before  the  eyes  of  a  loo  quick -sighted  world. 

[J 

CHAPTER  III. 

NoTWiTHSTANDlNO  the  dissalisfactioii  of  his  f;imily, 
John  Parke  began  his  married  life  very  comfonably, 
and  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  had  ever  been  so  happy 
in  his  life  before.  Lord  Frogmore  had  let  ihe  newly 
married  pair  have  a  house  of  his  in  Berkshire,  in  a  good 
hunting  neighbourhood,  and  not  very  far  from  town. 
John  was  by  no  means  a  great  hunting  man,  but  it  is  a 
respectable  occupation  to  fall  back  upon  when  one  has 
nothing  else  to  do,  and  he  was  able  to  keep  up  his 
character  and  take  a  moderate  inlerest  in  all  that  was 
going  on  without  ver>'  much  hard  riding  or  sacrifice  of 
comfort.  His  wife  rode  nnth  him  to  the  admiration  of 
all  tlie  hunting  field.  But  it  was  not  in  that  way  thai 
Letilia  meant  lo  gain  distinction.  She  had  known 
loo  much  about  horses  in  her  earlier  days.  She  did 
intend  to  be  a  hunting  lady.  Still  it  is  always 
sometliing  to  be  known  for  one  of  the  best  horsewomen 
in  your  county.  If  you  do  not  hunt  after  thai  it  shows 
fliat  you  have  higher  aspirations.  And  it  was  very  good 
John  to  know  that  there  was  one  thing  at  least 
which  would  have  made  any  man  proud  of  his  wife. 
What  Letitia  was  much  more  anxious  about  was  thai 
everybody  should  call.  She  procured  a  list  of  .ill  tl\e 
county  families  within  reach,  and  carefully  compared 
Iheir  names  ivjlh  those  on  (he  visiting  cards  ihaV  vjctc 
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left,  at  Greeiipark.  And  gradually  her  high  aspirations 
were  carried  out.  Gradually,  not  all  at  once,  but  under 
the  weighty  influence  of  ihe  peerage  and  the  hunting, 
most  people  came.  Letitia  found  herself  at  the  apex 
of  the  happiness  she  most  desired,  when  she  ascertained 
finally  that  she  knew  everybody^scarcely  one  was  Icfl 
out,  and  those  who  were  left  out  were  the  insignificant 
people  for  whose  opinion  nobody  cared. 

She  made  a  capital  wife.  She  knew  a  great  deal  aboul 
housekeeping  and  how  to  make  a  little  go  a  long  way, 
and  as  she  was  very  quick  and  kept  her  eyes  wide  open 
wherever  she  wenl ,  she  very  soon  picked  up  those 
minutife  of  comfort  and  domestic  luxury  which  were  not 
understood  at  Grocombe.  Grocombe,  in  fact,  passed 
alway  altogetlier  like  a  dissolving  view.-  Sonietimes 
when  she  sat  in  the  boudoir  which  everybody  said  she 
had  made  so  delightful,  with  its  soft  chairs  and  mossy 
carpets,  and  bewildering  drapery,  there  would  come  be- 
fore I-etilia's  eyes  a  vision  of  the  shabby  parlour  at  home 
with  lis  horsehair  sofa  and  ihin  Kidderminster.  The 
curtains  were  maroon  rep  in  that  family  abode.  The 
cover  on  the  table  was  red  and  blue  worsted :  there 
was  not  a  cosy  chair  in  the  place.  It  is  true  Uiat  there 
was  a  drawing-room  in  Grocombe,  but  everything  in  it 
was  falling  to  pieces  and  it  was  never  used.  What  a 
house  to  have  been  brought  up  in!  And  what  a  dif- 
ference between  Tisch  Ravelstone,  the  hard-riding 
squire's  neglected  daughter,  who  had  never  been  educated, 
or  dressed,  or  looked  after  by  any  one,  whom  ihe 
parson's  wife  had  been  sorry  for.  who  had  been  invited 
id  ihe  vicarage  out  of  kindness,  who  had  once  thought 
tJie  Hair's  son  when  be  returned  (loin  Oxford  the  most 
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Epiendid  of  young  persons,  and  the  Honorable  Mrs. 
John  Parke  id  her  own  beauliful  boudoir,  with  her  fine 
dresses  and  respectful  servants  and  luxurous  prosperity! 
What  a  difference!  Letitia  never  permilled  it  lo  be  seen 
r  e\en  divined  that  such  luxury  was  new  to  her.  But 
■ometimes  there  would  gleam  before  her  a  fading  dis- 
solving vision  of  that  other  life,  and  she  would  ask  her- 
self was  it  possible?  Could  it  ever  have  been?  To  go 
back  to  such  a  stale  of  affairs  now  would  be  the  most 
boTTible  misfortune.  She  said  to  herself  that  she  would 
rather  die.  It  is  true  that  the  moors  were  glorious 
lound  about  that  Yorkshire  house,  but  Letitia  had  seen 
Oil  much  of  ihem  to  care  for  the  moors:  and  the  st.tbles 
rcre  admirably  arranged,  the  pride  of  the  district,  but 
>titia  had  seen  a  great  deal  too  much  of  them  and 
bated  stables.  And  when  she  thought  of  the  miry  ways 
which  she  used  to  tramp  in  her  Wellington 
i  and  short  slcjrts,  and  the  wintry  blighted  fir  wood, 
1  blown  one  way  as  if  the  trees  were  shabby  pilgnms 
_  ling  to  the  west,  which  surrounded  iJie  house,  and  the 
jarden  in  which  a  few  straggling  rose  bushes  and  old- 
fashioned  flowers  formed  a  respectful  border  to  the 
^bbnge&,  Letitia  drew  a  long  breath.  Oh-h!  she  said 
K)  herself.  What  a  difference!  what  a  difference!  Bui 
Ills  breath  of  wondering  transport  was  only  breathed 
irhcn  she  sat  alone  in  her  boudoir  and  John  was  well 
tut  of  the  way,  and  could  not  look  up  with  an  "Eh? 
lid  you  speak?" 

There  were  some  things,  however,  not  so  easily 
dropped  as  Grocombe — iiad  these  were  its  inhabitants, 
had  fi\-e  brothers,  such  a  niunber  for  a  young 
«^>m.in  on  her  promotion,  whose  aspirations  were  so  L 


removed  from  anything  they  could  understand.  Ihey 
could  all  ride  like  centaurs,  they  could  doctor  horses  as 
well  as  any  vet.,  harness  them  as  well  as  any  groom, 
and  were  as  conversant  with  the  pedigrees  of  their 
quadruped  nobility  as  the  Garter-King- at-Arms  is  with 
the  precedence  and  qualifications  of  dukes  and  earls. 
Letjtia  was  not  unaware  that  knowledge  of  this  kind  is 
sometimes  very  valuable,  and  that  in  the  society  of  a 
hunting  country  it  is  much  esteemed.  She  knew  there 
were  distinguished  houses  in  the  neighbourhood  in  which 
the  slud-groom  was  a  person  highly  prized  for  his  con- 
versation and  social  qualities;  and  on  such  a  dreadful 
emergency  as  the  appearance  of  Will,  or  Jack,  or  Ted, 
or  Harry  at  Greenpark,  she  had  already  settled  in  her 
own  mind  how  to  make  the  best  of  their  qualities:  but 
it  was  a  thought  which  tnade  her  shiver.  She  had 
made  up  her  mind  that  intercourse  with  her  old  home 
was  a  thing  to  be  gradually  dropped  altogether.  Heaven 
be  praised  there  were  no  sisters,  Had  there  been 
sisters  they  would  not  have  been  so  easily  shaken  off, 
they  would  probably  have  insisted  upon  sharing  Tisch's 
good  luck,  and  getting  "their  chance"  also  through  her 
means.  "Tisch!"  think  only  of  hearing  that  name  again 
ringing  through  the  house  in  the  stentorian  voice  of  one 
of  the  boys!  If  there  were  no  more  than  this  to  be 
avoided  it  would  be  enough.  Letitia  put  her  hands  up 
to  her  ears  as  if  to  shut  out  the  horrible  sound.  No, 
fortunately,  nobody  here,  nobody  in  her  new  world  had 
ever  heard  that  dreadful  name:  tlie  Sillingers,  indeed 
—but  they  were  people  who  knew  better  than  to  per- 
petuate such  an  injury.  And  on  the  whole  Letitia 
thought  it  Advisable  lo  drop  them  also,     They  were 


I  far  off.  The  north  of  Yorkshire  is  a  long  way  from 
Berks.  It  is  much  further  off  than  either  place  is,  for 
instance,  from  London.  Mrs.  John  Parke  lamenled  in 
her  new  neighbourhood  ihat  she  was  so  far  off  from  the 
•otd;  but  on  the  whole  it  was  a  dispensation  of  Provi- 
dence with  which  she  was  well  pleased. 

In  the  meantime  Letitia  began  without  delay  to  do 
I  duty  in  the  station  to  which  she  had  been  so  for- 
liuuiely  called.  She  produced  with  much  fortitude 
lod  pride  a  son  and  heir  at  the  end  of  the  first  year, 
and  after  that  judiciously,  and  not  wilh  too  much  haste, 
frther  little  Parkes,  one  after  the  other,  two  boys  and 

iro  girls,  thus  establishing  the  family  upon  a  broad  and 

lurdy  basis,  which  precluded  all  fear  of  extinction  to 
die  family  honours.  Three  sons — such  a  thing  had  not 
been  known  in  the  Frogmore  family  since  the  creation 

f  the  title,  which  was  not,  however,  a  very  old  one. 
There  could  be  no  doubt  that  Lord  Frogmore  was 
pleased.  He  sent  Mrs.  John  some  of  the  family  dia- 
monds, those  jewels  which  she  had  so  coveted,  but 
which  were  by  no  means  as  splendid  as  she  had  hoped, 
after  the  first  of  these  events — and  he  made  a  great 
many  jokes  with  his  brother  as  the  family  increased, 
in  fact,  he  was  very  considerate  indeed,  making 
e  than  jokes,  a  considerable  addition  to  John's  income, 
iuid  also  giving  up  to  his  brother  the  house  in  Mount 
Strccl,  which  Mrs.  John  had  so  long  coveted,    It  is  very 

videnl,  therefore,  that  Letitia's  course  of  prosperity  for 
the  first  eight  years  of  her  married  life  was  as  nearly 
pcrfecl  as  falls  lo  the  lot  of  woman.  Her  new  family 
had  forgettep  that  she  was  plain — they  all  had  a  respect 
frr  her  as  a  very  clever  woman,  who  had  done  hei  dvA^ 
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by  ihe  race.  She  was  not,  perhaps,  all  ihat  ihey  could 
have  desired;  "noi  ivhal  I  should  have  chosen  for  my 
dear  boy,"  said  Lady  Frogmore.  "A  httle  sharp  for 
my  laste — but  then  my  taste  had  nothing  to  do  with  il," 
said  the  old  lord.  But  a  woman  against  whom  notliing 
was  to  be  said.  Her  first  season  in  London — the  first 
beason  in  which  she  had  actually  a  house  of  her  own, 
and  could  be  said  to  take  the  place  which  the  future 
Lady  Frogmore  had  a  right  lo  aspire  to,  was  not,  indeed, 
triumphant^Letitia  did  not  aspire  to  triumphs — but  it 
was,  as  all  her  progress  had  been,  a  gradual  and  steady 
advance.  She  did  not  wish  to  lake  an  insecure  place 
among  the  fast  duchesses  and  the  wild  millionaires. 
She  disapproved  of  all  the  votaries  of  dissipation.  "We 
come  to  town  Id  meet  our  friends,  and  pay  our  duty 
to  our  Sovereign,  and  see  what  is  going  on,"  she  said, 
"but  our  delight  is  in  our  country  home."  She  had 
said  'ome  at  first,  as,  indeed,  many  very  well-bred 
persons  do;  but  Letitia  had  outgrown  any  weakness  of 
that  kind.  And  she  was  making  her  way.  When  she 
met  the  Sillingers  now  she  was  in  a  position  to  palromiic 
them.  The  girls  had  not  made  very  good  marriages; 
and  what  was  Lady  Sillinger,  after  all,  but  the  wife  of 
a  country  baronet,  well  off,  but  not  very  rich,  with  a 
nice  house  and  very  hospitable  in  their  way,  but  not  a 
great  country  place.  The  Honble.  Mrs.  John  Parke,  the 
future  Lady  Frogmore,  was  very  good-natured,  and  glad 
to  be  of  use  to  her  old  friends. 

There  was  anoihft-  old  friend  who  at  this  period 
was  brought  lo  her  mind  by  an  unexpected  encounter 
at  one  of  the  exhibitions,  which  is  a  place  where  the 
poor  may  meet    the    rich   without    anything   surprising 
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;  in  it.  Letitia,  In  the  course  of  her  cursory  sur\'ey 
'  pictures,  found  before  her  a  group  which  she 
;Diied — or  rather  it  would  be  more  just  to  say  she 
ooe  of  the  members  of  it.  She  looked,  she 
1  away  her  head,  she  looked  again.  Yes,  cer- 
it  wasi  it  was!  the  very  \-icar's  daughter  who  had 
kays  been  kind  to  Letitia  Ravelstone,  who  liad  been 
eld  up  to  her  as  a  model,  whose  neat  frocks  and  pina- 
s  it  had  been  a  vain  effort  to  emulate.  The  name 
;  vicar's  daughter  was  Mary  Hill,  one  of  the  most 
monplace  of  names,  yet  capable  of  no  such  horrible 
f  as  that  nickname  of  Tisch,  which  had  been  the 
1  of  Letitia's  youth — yet  she  had  always  been 
r  than  Letitia,  as  well  as  more  neat  and  carefully 
Mrs.  John  Parke  stood  in  her  fashionable  Lon- 
don garments,  in  what  might  be  called  the  height  of 
her  dignified  matemal^but  not  too  maternal— position 
{for  Letitia  had  preserved  her  figure  and  was  still  slim) 
md  gazed  upon  the  companion  of  her  youth.  Miss 
Till  looked  forty,  though  she  was  not  quite  so  much  as 
She  was  dressed  in  a  grey  alpaca,  very  simply 
ie.  She  had  a  close  little  bonnet  of  tlie  same  colour, 
ulth  pink  ribbons  under  her  chin-  She  was  as 
t  as  she  used  lo  be  in  the  old  days  when  she  was 
leld  up  as  an  example  lo  Tisch  Ravelstone.  She  was 
mpanied  by  two  elderly  ladies  of  homely  respecta- 
ility.  one  of  whom  called  to  her  continually,  "Mary, 
,  you  have  not  looked  at  this,"  They  were  doing 
Ihe  honours  of  the  pictures  lo  her,  flbt  sparing  her  otic. 
She  had  a  catalogue  in  her  hand,  but  between  that  and 
the   lady  who  called  Mary,    Mary,   and  the  other  who 

IAopped  before  al!  the  worst  pictures  and  said,  w\t.\\  a 
r — • '_^ 
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wave  of  her  hand,  "This  is  one  that  has  been  a  great 
deal  talked  about,"  their  gentle  country  cousin  was  evi- 
dently a  Utile  confused.  She  smiled,  and  allowed  her- 
self to  be  dragged  in  two  directions  at  once.  Letitia 
stood  and  watched  with  a  sensation  which  was  very 
mingled.  There  was  good  in  it  and  there  was  evil,  a 
sense  of  triumph  which  so  swelled  her  bosom  that  had 
her  dress  uoi  been  so  perfectly  fitted  some  of  the  but- 
tons must  certainly  have  burst,  but  along  with  this  a 
certain  sense  of  kindness,  of  pleasure  in  such  a  kind 
face.  If  it  had  been  anybody  but  Maiy  Hill  not  even 
the  delight  of  showing  how  different  she  lierself  was 
from  Tisch  Ravelstone  would  have  made  Mrs.  Parke 
pause.  But  a  softer  impulse  touched  her  breast.  She 
stood  still  where  she  was  unti]  Mary,  in  one  of  the 
many  gjTations  she  had  to  make  to  please  her  com- 
panions, turned  round  full  upon  her  and  recognized  her 
with  a  start  and  a  cry.  Letitia,  in  the  excitement  of 
the  moment,  actually  forgave  her  old  friend,  whose  cry 
was  "Tisch!" 

"It  is  surely  Mary  Hill,"  she  said,  advancing  in  her 
turn,  with  all  the  magnificence  of  which  she  was  ca- 
pable, and  that  was  no  small  matter.  "1  have  been 
looking  at  you  for  five  minutes  wondering;  but  it  is  you. 
And  you  have  not  changed  a  bit." 

"Oh,  no;  how  should  i  ch.onge?  But  you;  now  I 
look  at.  you  again  1  wonder  ihat  I  recognized  you  at 
all.  It  was  the  first  glance.  I  felt  it  could  be  no  one 
else." 

"It  makes  a  great  difference  to  be  married  .ind 
have  a  number  of  children,"  said  LetiUa  with  genial 
dignity.      "Voa  have  never  married,  Mary," 
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"Oh.  DO."  said  Mary,  with  a  faint  laugh. 

"And  are  you  jusi  at.  home — as  you  used  to  be?" 

"Just  at  home — as  I  used  to  be.  We  are  all  older; 
■e  boys  are  out  in  the  world,  and  little  Fanny  too,  as 
governess;  but  Agnes  and  I  are  just  the  same,  taking 
of  father  and  mother." 

"They  can't    want    two    of   you    to    lake    care    of 

"That  is  true."  said  Mary,  with  a  faint  change  of 
ilour,  "but  we  had  no  education — we  elder  ones:  and 
:  can'I  teach,  and  tliere's  nothing  else  for  a  girl  to 


"A  girll'"  said  Letilta  under  her  breath,  looking  ai 
Bar)-  in  her  gentle  middle-agedness  from  top  to  toe, 
lot  she  perceived  that  the  two  elderly  ladies,  who  had 
Hiberto  kept  at  a  distance  overawed  by  her  fashionable 
■ppearancc,  were  now  consulting  together  with  evident 
Btention  of  advancing,  so  she  added  quickly,  "I  am  so 
lad  !o  have  seen  you.  Come  and  see  me,  please,  in 
e  morning  before  one,  at  300,  Mount  street,  Berkeley 
iqtuiTe  —  the  park  end  —  wll  you?  Come  to-morrow, 
J)-,  please." 
"I  will  indeed."  said  Mary,  with  fervour,  "h  is  the 
inest  thing  [  have  seen  in  London,  dear  Tishy,  the  face 
n  old  friend:  .ind  as  kind  as  ever,"  she  said  with  a 
^ance  of  tender  gratitude.  She  had  not  perhaps  quite 
ixpected,  nor  had  Letitia  expected,  that  any  such  soft 
leniimenl  should  have  arisen  in  her  bosom,  it  truth  be 
[rid. 

"Don't  call  me  that,  for  heaven's  sake,"  cried  Leii- 
L,  waving  her  hand  as  she  hurried  away.    And  so  the 
"orly  ladies  were  balked,  and  Mrs.  Parke  \eli  \Vie 
3' 
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exhibition  with  a  new  plan  taking  form  in  her  mind— a 
plan  which  would  be  a  great  kindness,  yet  very  useful 
to  herself — a  plan  which  was  to  produce  fruits  of  an 
importance  almost  awful  to  Letitia,  yet  at  this  moment 
altogether  hidden,  and  the  very  possibility  of  them,  from 
her  eyes. 


CHAPTER   IV. 


Mrs.  Parke  went  home  with  a  little  excitement  in 
hCT  mind  caused  by  the  sight  of  this  friend  of  her 
youth.  The  familiar  form  brought  back  still  more  dis- 
tincUy  all  that  was  past  and  its  extraordinary  contrast 
■with  all  that  was  present.  Mary  Hill  in  the  clothes 
that  she  must  have  been  wearing  all  this  long  time 
("I  am  sure  I  know  that  frock,"  Letitia  said  to  herself), 
afforded  the  most  perfect  example  of  all  the  difference 
tlul  had  arisen  in  her  own  life.  But  this  was  not  her 
only  thought.  Perhaps  her  mind  was  moved  by  a  little 
touch  of  old  kindness.  Such  darts  of  light  will  come 
through  ihe  most  opaque  blanks  of  a  self- regarding  life. 
Letitia  was  very  practical,  and  it  seemed  to  her  that  to 
keep  two  women  like  Mary  and  Agnes  Hill  in  the  depths 
of  the  country  with  nothing  to  do  but  to  take  care  of 
Ibe  vicar  and  the  parish,  which  one  could  do  amply, 
while  ihe  herself  stood  much  in  need  of  a  companion 
Knd  help,  was  the  greatest  waste  of  materia]  possible. 
Hct  active  mind  leaped  in  a  moment  to  all  the  advan- 
tages of  such  ft  visitor  in  the  bouse  as  Mary  Hiil,  aji 
6ld  fnend  with  whom  it  would  not  be  necessary  to 
sund  on  ceremony,  who  could  be  sent  about  whenever 
there  was  need  for  her,  who  would  look  after  the  cliil- 

,.  and  "do"  the  flowers  and  make  herself  useful. 
And  what  an  advantage  it  would  be  to  her!  She  would 


see  the  world;  she  would  make  acquaintance  with  the 
best  society,  She  might  perhaps  meet  some  oue;  some 
old  clergyman  or  family  doctor  who  would  make  her 
an  offer.  The  idea  look  possession  of  Letltia.  It  would 
be  such  a  good  thing.  She  spoke  of  it  to  John  when 
they  met  at  luncheon.  "Should  you  mind  if  I  asked  an 
old  friend  to  pay  us  a  long  visit?"  she  said. 

"I mind?    I  never  inlerfere  with  your  visitors." 

said  John,  surprised,  He  added,  however,  wn'th  a  little 
surprise  when  he  thought  of  it:  "I  never  knew  you 
cared  for  old  friends." 

"They  are  generally  a  bore,"  said  Mrs.  Parke;  "they 
remind  you  of  things  you  want  to  forget  and  people 
you  hate.  But  not  this  one.  It  is  Mary  Hill.  She  is 
the  vicar's  daughter  at  Grocombe.  Poor  people,  they 
are  very  poor.  It  will  be  a  kindness  lo  them.  A  mouth 
to  feed  in  such  a  house  is  a  great  matter." 

"It  is  very  kind  of  you,  Letitia,  lo  think  of  it" 

"Oh,  as  for  thall  and  she  would  be  so  useful  to 
me.  I  do  feel  sometimes  the  burden  of  all  I  have  to 
do— the  housekeeping— to  make  a  good  show  on  such 
a  limited  income,  and  to  keep  up  one's  social  duties; 
and  tJien  the  children  always  wanting  something.  I 
don't  know  how  I  have  borne  it  so  long  without  any 
help." 

"But  I  don't  see,"  said  John,  "how  having  a  friend 
in  the  house  would  meod  that." 

"No,"  said  Letitia  with  a  sigh;  "I  did  not  expect 
you  to  see  it  But  so  long  as  1  see  it! — all  I  want  is 
to  make  sure  that  you  won't  go  on  as  so  many  men  do. 
'How  long  is  that  Miss  Hill  going  lo  slay?  I  can  never 
sj^  J  ivord  to  you  HitliOUl  that  Mi^iS  Hill  hearing  every- 
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thingi     Is  that  Miss  Hill  lo  be  always  here?'    Now  you 
have   heard  men  going  on  just  so,  making  their 
iriifes'  lives  a  burden." 

"I  hope  I  shall  never  do  that."  said  John,  mildly. 
"Mind  you  don't,"  said  Letitia.     And  that  was  all 
M  was  said.     But  when  Miss  Hill  came  next  morn- 
5  with  a  pretty  flush  or  pleasure  on  her  face,  and  her 
ey  dress  looking  so  prim  and  old-maidish,  and  every- 
thing about  her  showing  a  lile  arrested  just  at  the  point 
where  Letitia  had  left  her — Letitia  who  had  made  so 
pnuch  progress — Mrs.  Parke's  resolution  became  firmer 
I  ever.     She  showed  her  visitor  all  over  the  house, 
Rpologizing  for  its  small  size  and  imperfections.     "Wc 
nun  put  up  with  many  things,"  she  said,  "in  our  pre 
nt  circumstances,  you  know.      Frogmore  is  very  nice 
OS,  but  so  long  as  he  hves  we  can  only  have  the 
tond  place," 

"J  wish  I  had  only  a  hundred  times  as  much  to  put 
I  with,"  said  Mary,  snuling.  "Il  all  looks  very  de- 
^(ful  to  me." 

"You  should  see  Greenpark,"  said  Letitia.  "We 
Bve  a  great  deal  more  room  there.  But  we  are  only 
I  town  for  a  short  season,  and,  of  course,  I  don't  bring 
il  th«  children.  Yes,  baby  is  just  about  ten  months. 
fbcy  are  all  troublesome  children.  They  give  me  a 
rcat  deal  to  do.  1  often  think  I  shall  die  of  it  if  it 
DO  on  long.  And  there  you  are,  Mary,  a  lady  of 
asure  at  home  with  next  to  nothing  to  do." 

Mary's  countenance  changed.  "I  have  more  than 
W  Uaink,"  she  said,  "but  not  in  your  way." 

*0h,  no,  not  in  my  w.iy.  When  you  are  noi  mar- 
led  you    can    form   no   idea    of  the  troubles  one  has. 
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Bui  I  do  wonder  you  should  stay  at  home  when  there 
is  so  little  for  you  all.  Vour  poor  mother  must  grudge 
it  so.  Two  daughters  lo  feed  and  clothe  and  no  likeli- 
hood of  any  change." 

"Oh,  Tishy,  it  is  cruel  lo  lell  me  so!  Don't  I  feel 
it  10  tlie  bottom  of  my  heart?" 

"Don't  call  me  by  that  horrible  name.  If  I  was 
you  I  should  certainly  do  something  for  myself.  WTio 
were  the  two — —  whom  you  were  with  at  the  exhibi- 
tion?" 

"It  was  my  aunt and  a  friend  of  mine.     They 

live  together,"  said  Mary. 

"You  should  go  and  live  with  them,"  said  Letiiia, 
boldly. 

Mary  shook  her  head.  "My  aunt  is  as  poor  as  we 
are  at  home.  She  has  asked  me  for  a  short  visit,  that 
is  all  she  can  do.  But  please  Tis — —  I  mean  Letitia, 
don't  make  me  wretched  to-day.  I  want  to  get  a  little 
pleasure  out  of  this  day." 

"If  I  make  you  wretched  it  is  for  your  good,"  said 
i«titia.  "If  you  have  only  come  for  a  short  visit 
it  is  not  worth  your  while.  Vour  railway  fare 
would  cost  you  more  than  all  the  relief  it  would  be  at 
home." 

"They  were  glad  1  should  have  the  change,"  said 
Mary,  "but  I'm  afraid  what  you  say  is  true,  and  it  was 
perhaps  selfish  to  come." 

"I  should  say  it  was  very  selfish  to  come  if  it's  only 
for  a  short  visit.  But  you  are  dreadfully  thoughtless 
people  about  money  and  always  were.  If  I  did  not 
count  up  everything  and  calculate  whether  it  was  worth 
ifhUe,  I  don't  know  what  I  should  do.     Now  getting  to 
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town  and  back  again  from  Yorkshire  must  have  cost 
you  two  pounds  at  least,  even  second  class " 

"I  came  third  class."  said  Mary,  much  downcast. 

"But  I  am  sure  it  cost  you  two  pounds — why,  there 
must  have  been  a  cab  from  the  station,  and  there  will 
be  a  cab  back  again  to  the  station,  and  I  should  not 
at  all  wonder  if  you  gave  the  poner  sixpence,  though 
probably  he  is  much  better  off  than  you  are.  And  how 
long  are  you  to  stay  with  your  aunt?" 

"A  fortnight,"  said  Mary  almost  inaudibly,  hanging 
her  head. 

"A  fortnight!  You  don't  imagine  it  can  cost  your 
father  and  mother  a  pound  a  week  to  keep  you  at 
home?  Ten  shillings  is  the  very  outside  I  should  say. 
Well,  then,  you  have  thrown  away  a  whole  pound  on 
this  visit,  and  probably  you  got  a  new  frock  for  it,  or 
a  botinet  or  something,  Oh,  that  is  not  the  way  to 
get  on  in  the  world!  At  this  rate  you  will  always  be 
poor " 

"They  were  very  glad  I  should  have  the  change," 
said  Mary,  pale  but  plucking  up  a  little  courage. 
"They  don't  count  up  every  penny  like  that.  Oh,  Ti^ 
Letitia,  I  am  sure  you  mean  to  be  kind;  but  when  you 
put  things  before  one  like  that  it  is  like  flaying  one 
alive!  For  what  can  1  do?  I  can't  be  a  governess, 
and  there  is  nothing  else  that  I  can  be — — " 

"You  might  have  married,"  said  Letitia,  "if  you  had 
played  your  cards  as  you  ought." 

At  this  Mary  gave  her  friend  a  startled  glance  and 
grew  very  red,  but  then  turned  away  her  head  and  said 
nothing.  Letitia  saw  and  understood,  but  took  no 
notice     She  went  on — 
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"Vou  mighl  have  married  old  Captain  Taylor  wlien 
i  came  home  from  abroad.  And  what  a  nice  house 
:  had,  aod  plenty  of  money,  and  only  think  how  com- 
fortable you  mighl  have  been.  Bui  you  just  threw  him 
i  Cecilia  Foster's  hands — I  don't  mean  to  reproach 
I,  Mary;  but  it  is  all  the  same  sort  of  thing.  You 
never  calculate  beforehand:  now  how  are  you  to  make 
)  that  pound?" 

Lelitia  said  these  words  with  the  greatest  delibera- 

m  and  emphasis,  looking  her  friend  almost  sternly  in 

Ihe  face.     And  to  poor  Mary  a  pound  was  no  small 

matter.     She  had  never  thought  of  it   before  in  this 

ight,    and  an  almost  hysterical  constriction  came  into 

r  throat.    Make  up  a  pound!     It  is  but  a  small  sum 

money,  but  she  did  not  know  how  lo  do  it  any  more 

an  she  knew  how  to  fly. 

When  Letitia  had  thus  brought  her  friend  down  to 
e  very  earth,  she  suddenly  made  a  rush  at  her  and 
gave  her  a  little  dab  of  a  kiss.  "I  will  tell  you,  you 
dear  old  thing,"  she  said;  "you  shall  come  and  pay  a 
long  visit  to  me." 

I"Tishyl  I  mean  I.,etitia,  oh  what  do  you  mean?" 
koid  Mary  in  her  surprise. 
[  Letilia  threatened  her  with  a  forefinger.  "I  will 
Idll  you  if  you  call  me  thai  again!  What  do  I  mean? 
^  mean  just  what  I  say.  You  shall  come  and  pay  me 
^  long,  long  visit — as  long  as  you  like — as  long  as — 
you  live— or  let's  say  til!  you  are  married,"  cried  Mrs. 
Parke  with  a  somewhat  mocking  laugh. 

"You  know  very  well  I  shall  never  marr>',"   said 
Mary,  reproachfully, 
^K       "Well,   never  mind — wait  till  you  have  seen  alt  the 
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[leoplc  at  Greenpark.  Vou  shall  come  to  me  as  soon 
as  you  have  done  your  rortniglit  with  your  aunL,  and 
you  shall  go  down  with  us  when  we  go  to  the  country, 
and  )rou  will  keep  me  company  when  John  Is  away, 
and  talk  to  me  when  I  am  lonely,  and  make  friends 
wilh  the  children.  That  will  be  worth  your  while,  not 
like  a  fortnight  in  London,  where  you  must  always  be 
spending  shillings  and  sixpences.  Now  is  it  settled,  or 
cnast  yaa  write  home  and  ask  if  you  may  come?  For 
jl  is  a  real  long  visit  [  shall  want." 

"Oh,  Letitia,"  said  Mary,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  "is 
it  possible  you  can  be  so  very,  very  kind,  when  we  have 
not  met  for  years,  and  when  I  thought — — " 

"What  did  you  think?  That  [  had  forgotten  my 
old  friends?  I  am  one  that  never,  never  forgets,"  said 
Mrs.  Parke.  "The  first  moment  that  I  set  eyes  upon 
you  I  said  to  myself,  'It's  Matyl  and  she  must  come  lo 
me  for  a  long,  long  visit'  I  can  see  no  use  in  ask'uig 
people  for  a  fortnight  It  only  costs  money,  and  it  is 
oot  Ji  bit  of  relief  at  home." 

"I  am  sure  you  arc  quite  right,"  said  Mary.  "I 
hare  been  thinking  so  myself;  but  then  they  all  thought 
it  trould  be  a  change,  and  though  1  am  fonder  of  Gm- 
combe  than  of  any  place  in  the  world—" 

"Vou  are  a  hypocrite.  Mmj,"  said  Letitia.  "I 
iicvCT  w»s  fond  of  Grocombe  at  all.  It  is  the  dullest 
place  in  England— there  is  never  anything  going  on, 
Oh,  here  is  Mr.  Parke,  whom  you  don't  know  yet. 
John,  this  it,  Miss  Hill,  who  is  coming  to  us  for  a  long 
V«it      I  told  you  what  a  dear  friend  she  was  of  mine." 

"How  do  you  do,  Miss  Hill?"  said  John,  and  then 
he  added,  the  only  thing  it  occurred  to  him  to  say  to 
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a  stranger.     "^Vhat  fine  weather  we  are  having.     Have 
you  been  in  the  Park  to-day?" 

This  was  how  it  came  about  that  Mary  Hill  became 
an  inmate  of  Greenpark.  She  paid  Letitia  a  long- 
very  long — viat,  so  long  that  it  looked  as  if  it  never 
would  end.  Mrs.  Parke  stood  on  no  ceremony  at  all 
with  her  friend.  She  confided  her  children  to  her  with 
as  much  freedom  as  if  she  had  been  the  nursery 
governess.  She  suggested  to  her  that  her  place  was 
wanted  al  table  when  there  was  a  dinner  party,  and 
her  room  when  the  house  was  very  full  for  the  shooting. 
She  made  use  of  her  to  interview  the  housekeeper,  and 
to  wrile  the  memis  for  dinner.  Mary  soon  came  to  oc- 
cupy the  position  which  is  sacred  to  the  poor  relation 
— the  unsalaried  dependent  in  a  house.  She  sometimes 
replaced  the  mistress  of  the  house,  sometimes  the  nurse, 
sometimes  the  lady's  maid.  She  was  always  at  hand 
and  ready  whatever  was  wanted.  "Oh,  ask  Miss  Hill! 
Don't,  for  heaven's  sake,  bother  me  about  everything," 
was  what  Letitia  learned  to  say.  She  made  the  chil- 
dren's clothes,  because  she  liked  needlework.  She 
arranged  the  bouquets  for  the  table  because  she  was  so 
fond  of  flowers.  She  even  helped  the  maid  to  arrange 
any  changes  that  were  necessary  in  Lelilia's  toilettes 
because  she  had  so  much  taste.  Mary  was  a  very  long 
time  in  finding  out  why  il  was  thai  her  friend  was,  as 
she  said,  "so  kind."  Perhaps  she  never  entirely  dis- 
covered the  reason  of  it,  .She  began,  when  her  risit 
bad  extended  to  months,  to  discover  that  Letitia  was 
not,  perhaps,  so  invariably  kind  as  she  had  supposed. 
But  that  was  a  very  natural  discovery,  for  nobody  is 
perfect;  and  to  do  Mrs.  Parke  justice,  it  was  only  when 
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iheie  was  a  verj'  large  parly  for  the  shooting,  or  a  ver>' 
impon,ant  dinner,  Ihal  Mary  was  ever  disturbed  either 
m  her  rfwm  or  her  place.  When  anything  was  said  of 
Mary's  visit  coming  to  an  end.  Letitia  was  in  despair. 
"Oh,  Mary,  how  could  you  go  ajid  leave  me  when  you 
sec  how  much  I  have  to  do?  Oh,  Mary,  how  could 
you  desert  the  children,  who  are  so  fond  of  you?  And 
don't  you  think  it  is  far  better  to  be  here,  costing 
thetn  nothing,  than  to  go  back  to  be  a  burden  at  home?" 
These  mingled  arguments  overcame  the  humble-minded 
woman.  Though  it  was  bitter  to  hear  it  said  that  she 
was  a  burden  at  home,  no  doubt  it  was  true.  And 
thus  it  happened  iliat  she  stayed,  aJways  under  pre- 
teuce  of  being  on  a  long  visit,  an  unremunerated,  much 
exerdsed  upper  ser^-ani  at  Letitia's  beck  and  call,  for 
one  whole  long  year. 

It  is  true  that  nobody  would  have  divined  what 
confusion  of  all  Mrs.  Parke's  plans  was  to  result  from 
this  expedient  of  hers;  yet  it  was  apparent  enough  to 
various  people  aancemed  that  she  was  less  long-sighted 
than  usual  upon  this  occasion— apparent,  that  is  to  say, 
ifier  the  event  which  proved  it.  There  could  be  no 
doubt  that  Mary's  presence  in  the  house  made  an  open- 
ing for  oilier  persons  lo  appear  who  were  Ukely  lo  be 
much  less  acceptable  to  Letitia,  and  whom,  indeed,  she 
had  carefiilly  kept  at  arm's  length  up  to  this  time,  when 
thai  briDiant  idea  of  seizing  a  domestic  slave  for  her- 
sdf  ealered  into  her  mind.  The  world  could  never  get 
on  at  all  if  the  selfish  people  in  it  were  always  long- 
S^bted  and  never  forgot  themselves.  Bui  for  the  first 
year  aU  went  very  well — so  well  that  Mrs.  Parke  was 
uied  to  congratulate  herself  on  her  own  cleverness  and 
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success.  And  everybody  was  pleased;  Mary,  who  wroie 
home  that  she  was  so  happy  to  be  able  to  save  dear 
LetitJa  in  many  little  things,  and  it  was  quite  a  pleasure 
lo  do  anything  for  her;  and  the  people  at  the  Vicarage, 
who  were  never  we.iry  of  saying  how  kind  Mrs.  Parke 
was  to  Mary,  and  how  many  nice  people  she  saw,  and 
what  a  delightful,  long  visit  she  was  having;  and  John, 
who  declared  that  Miss  Hill  was  the  most  good-natured 
and  the  nicest  to  the  children  of  anyone  he  had  ever 
seen.  An  arrangement  which  brought  so  much  satis- 
fadion  to  al!  concerned  must  surely  have  been  an  ad- 
mirable arrangement.  And  how  it  could  lead  10  any 
npselling  of  the  life  and  purpose  of  the  Honourable  Mrs. 
John  Parke,  or  check  the  full  breeze  of  prosperity  that 
filled  her  sails,  or  in  any  way  endanger  her  career,  was 
what  Tiobody  could  have  divined.  But  the  great  draw- 
back of  all  mortal  chances  and  successes  is  that  you 
never  can  tell,  nor  can  the  wisest  of  mankind,  what 
strange  things  may  be  effected  in  a  single  day. 
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h  was  in  ihe  beginning  of  the  shooting-season,  ' 
birds  weie  still  plentiful  and  the  best  of  the  s 
\Tsttora  were  come  or  coming,  that  Letitia  was  one  even- 
ing startled  by  hearing  of  the  airival  of  a  gentleman, 
who  was  one  more  than  the  number  expected.  Such  a 
thing  had  been  known  before;  for  John's  invitations  were 
sometimes  a  little  vague,  and  he  occasionally  made  a 
tnislake;  but  it  was  particularly  annoying  on  this  oc- 
casion, because  Mrs.  Parke  had  not  been  at  home  for 
lea.  and,  therefore,  was  not  at  hand  lo  place  the  unex- 
pected guest, 

"The  only  thing  I  could  do,  ma'am,  in  Ihe  circum- 
stances," said  the  butler,  "was  to  refer  lo  Miss  Hill,  and 
she  said  the  gentleman  must  have  her  room;  so  I  put 
him  in  Miss  Hill's  room." 

"You  were  quite  right,  Saunders,  since  Miss  Hill  was 
'  w  kind;  and  I  daresay  it  will  be  all  right  But  you 
I    have  not  lold  me  who  the  gentleman  was." 

The  butler  made  a  little  pause — a  respectable  family 

servant  never  forgets  that  every  family  has  its  secrets. 

I  He  coughed  discreetly  behind  his  hand.     "I  did  not 

gentleman's  name,  ma'am — Miss  Hil 

m  very  well," 

"Miss  Hill — knew  him  very  well!"     Astonishi 
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ifihe  recollected  herself,  perceiving  Saunders'  look  of  ex- 
treme discretion,  which  is  always  an  alanning  tiling.  "I 
doubt  it  is  all  right,"  she  said,  with  great  self- 
ipossession,  "and  you  have  done  exactly  what  you  ought 
lo  have  done  in  referring  to  Miss  Hill — send  up  some- 
my  room  with  a  cup  of  good  tea.  One  never 
.  one  can  drink  out  of  one's  own  house." 

Mrs,  Parke  repeated  to  herself,  "Someone  Mary 
under  her  breath.  She  was  momentarily  dis- 
irbed.  Could  it  be  a  piece  of  presumption  on  Mar>-'s 
.part  bringing  in  someone  she  knew?  But  this  was  so 
incredible  that  Letilia  dismissed  the  idea,  laj^ng  it  all 
upon  the  broad  shoulders  of  John.  "He  must  have 
made  a  mistake  again,"  she  said  to  herself.  She  was 
late,  everyone  had  gone  lo  dress  for  dinner,  and  the 
mistress  of  the  house  only  lingered  for  a  moment  in  the 
drawing-room  to  see  that  all  was  in  order,  to  give  a 
httle  pull  to  tbe  ctutains,  and  a  little  push  to  the  chairs 
such  as  the  mistress  of  the  house  always  finds  necessary 
iwhen  she  is  expecting  guests,  breaking  the  air  of  in- 
'eviiable  primness  which  the  best  of  servants  are  apt  to 
give.  She  looked  round  to  see  that  all  was  right,  and 
then  she  went  upstairs  to  her  room  to  dress.  Mary  was 
standing  on  the  stairs  at  tlie  end  of  the  corridor  which 
led  lo  the  nursery,  evidently  wailing  for  her.  "Oh,  can 
I  speak  a  word,  Letitia?"  she  said. 

"I  don't  see  how  you  can,"  said  Mrs.  Parke,  "for  I 
'Kn  late,  and  you  know  the  Witheringhams  are  coming. 
I  cannot  keep  them  waiting.  But  come  into  ray  room, 
if  you  like,  while  I  dress." 

Mary  was  not  coming  to  dinner  on  that  evening:  so 
that  she  had  no  need  to  dress.     She  looked  pale  and 
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nxious  Standing  in  the  dooru'ay  at  the  end  of  llie 
nursery  passage  in  her  old  grey  gown.  "But  I  must 
speak  to  you  alone — not  before  your  maid,"  she  said, 

"Some  naughtiness,  I  suppose,"  said  Letitia  with  a 
Kule  fdgh  of  despairing  impatience.  "Really,  you  arc 
loo  particular.    But  it  must  wait  lill  lo-morrow,  my  dearl 

—I  have  only  time  to  slip  on  my  dress."  jH 

"But  oh,  Letitia "  ^ 

"For  goodness  sake  don't  bother  rae  to  death  when-* 
you  know  the  Wlheringhams  are  coming,"  Mrs,  Parke 
■aid.  And  she  went  into  her  room,  leaving  her  friend 
Standing  outside.  Letitia  did  not  close  the  door,  but 
ifcrft  it  possible  for  Mary  to  follow  her,  if  the  communtca- 
■tion  was  so  very  urgent  But  this  Miss  Hill  did  not  do. 
,She  hesitated  a  moment,  wnmg  her  hands,  and  then 
'lUsappeared  like  a  ghost  within  the  narrow  portals  of 
■tbt  nursery  passage.  Had  Letitia  only  known  the  words 
that  were  on  her  Ups,  had  Mary  been  less  frightened, 
i  terrified  at  the  sound  of  her  own  voice!  But  it 
coutd  not  have  made  much  difference  after  all — the 
shock  would  have  been  perhaps  less  great — but  lo  do 
away  with  it  altogether  was  not  in  any  one's  power. 

Letitia  dressed  in  great  haste.  She  had  only  time 
to  swallow  the  cup  of  tea  which  she  had  ordered^to 
put  on  her  new  velvet  with  the  point  lace  and  diamonds 
— a  rhilre,  bui  nothing  much  to  speak  of,  which  Frog- 
Biore  had  sent  her  on  the  birth  of  the  heir — and  lo 
pull  on  one  of  her  gloves,  when  a  sound  of  carriage 
^heel.i  in  the  avenue  made  her  hurry  downstairs  to  be 

1    her  place    before  the  Witheringhams  airived.     The 

V'itheringhams  had  never  dined   at  Gteenpark   before. 

liey  were  very  fine  people  indeed,  the  oldest  family 
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in  the  county,  though  he  was  only  a  baron,  so  rich  that 
they  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  their  money.  They 
lived  a  great  deal  abroad,  and  it  so  happened  that 
Letitia  had  never  before  been  able  to  offer  her  hospitality 
to  these  distinguished  persons  who  were  so  little  in  need 
of  a  dinner.  For  the  first  time  it  had  "suited"  to-night, 
and  to  have  been  a  moment  late,  or  to  have  anything 
out  of  order,  would  have  been  a  sin  which  Letitia,  such 
a  model  of  social  propriety  as  she  was,  would  not  have 
forgiven  herself  Happily,  she  was  not  only  in  the 
drawing-room  herself,  but  two  or  three  of  the  e'lile  of 
her  guests  had  come  down  in  good  time  and  stood 
about  like  black  statues  in  that  irreproachable  Unut 
which  specially  distinguishes  Englishmen.  It  was  a 
moment  indescribable  when  Letitia  placed  Lady  Wither- 
ingham  in  the  easiest  chair,  and  sitting  down  near  her, 
with  the  warmest  cordiality  mingled  with  respect,  made 
the  discovery  that  this  great  lady's  diamonds  were  really 
after  all  not  as  good  as  her  own.  She  did  not  betray 
the  consciousness,  but  it  gave  her  a  secret  exhilaration. 
She  feh  that  she  approached  her  guests  upon  nearer 
terms, 

"It  is  a  pleasure  we  have  wished  for  so  long,  dear 
Lady  Witheringham,"  she  said,  *'lo  see  you  in  our  own 
house." 

"We  are  a  great  deal  away,"  said  the  old  lady. 
"Witheringham  can't  stand  the  winter  in  England — and 
to  tell  the  truth  when  we  <ire  at  home  we  are  not  fond 
of  new  people,  neither  he  nor  1." 

"I  hope,"  said  Letitia.  "that  we  can  scarcely  be  con- 
sidered new  people  now.     After  nearly  seven  years — " 

She  saw  her  mistake  tminedialely,  but  \aiiif  Wit] 


lam  only  smiled.  "My  husband,"  she  iaid.  with  a 
slight  emphasis,  "knew  the  first  Lord  Frogmore,  He 
got  his  title  for  something  or  other — services  to  the 
govemment"  Here  the  old  lady  laughed,  as  if  there 
could  be  nothing  more  ridiculous  thou  acquiring  a 
peerage  in  this  way,  "But  I  have  heard,"  she  said, 
»ftier  a  pause,  "that  your  own  family  was  quite  respect- 
able." 

Letilia  was  not  proud  of  her  family,  .ind  liked  to 
bring  it  forward  as  little  ^s  possible,  but  a  natural  senti- 
ment suU  existed  in  her  bosom,  which  was  touched  by 
this  remark.  "Oh,  indeed,  I  hope  so,"  she  cried,  with 
.light  movement  of  irritation,  which  she  was  not  able 
lo  conceal. 

of  course,  in  point  of  antiquity,"  said  Lady 
Witheringham,  "in  other  respects  we're  all  in  the  hands 
of  ftovidence.  Nothing,  you  know,  can  secure  morals, 
or  those  sort  of  things — and  less  m  an  old  family  than 
ill  others,  I  sometimes  think — Dear  me,"  she  added, 
rai&ing  a  double  eyeglass,  and  looking  at  the  other  end 
of  the  room  with  curiosity,  "what  have  we  here?" 

Lclitia  looked  up,  followmg  Lady  Wilheringham's 
glance.  I  may  truly  say  that  if  Mrs.  Parke  were  to  live 
for  a  hundred  years  she  would  never  forget  the  spectacle 
that  now  presented  itself  to  her  eyes.  The  drawing- 
ai  Greenpark  was  a  long  room,  opening  from  an 
ante-room  with  large  folding  doors.  In  the  middle  of 
this  am[)le  opening  slood  a  figure  in  a  velvet  coal  the 
worse  for  wear,  with  a  huge  beard,  long  hair  and  a 
of  savagery.  He  was  a  little  scared  ap- 
parently by  the  sight  of  so  many  people,  and  by  the 
""     "  -   -   -  ■         -    -  -       anj  stood  with  a  ceftam 


hesilation,  looking  with  a  half-bold,  half-alarmed  air  at 
the  circle  of  ladies  near  the  fire.  LetitJa  sprang  to  her 
feet,  and  cauglit  John  by  the  arm,  "Go  and  see  who 
it  is?  go  and  send  him  away,"  she  said;  but  even  as 
she  spoke  her  voice  went  out  in  a  kind  of  hoUow 
whisper.  Oh,  heaven  and  earth!  thai  this  should  happen 
lo-nighL 

Everybody  was  looking  towards  the  same  point,  and 
John  much  surprised,  but  not  daunted,  was  walking  to- 
wards this  strange  intruder,  when  he  seemed  to  calch 
sight  of  Letitia  standing  thunderstruck  by  her  own 
hearth.  If  she  had  kept  her  seat  and  thus  kept  par- 
tially out  of  sight,  things  might  noi  have  turned  out  so 
badly;  but  everything  went  against  her  lo-night.  The 
stranger  saw  her  and  came  forward  with  a  lurch  and 
a  shout  "Hallo,  Tisch!"  he  cried.  His  voice  was  like 
a  clap  of  thunder,  and  sliook  the  pictures  on  the  walls. 
His  big  step  made  the  whole  house  thrill  and  creak. 
He  caught  her  in  his  arms  in  tlie  niiddle  of  all  ihe  as- 
tonished ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  gave  her  a  resound- 
ing smack  thai  might  have  been  heard  h.ilf  a  mile  off. 
"How  are  you?"  he  said,  "my  lass.  I'm  as  glad  to  see 
ye  ,T,s  if  ye  were  the  winner  in  a  lip-top  race.  I  began 
lo  think  I'd  been  wrong  directed  and  this  wasn't  my 
sister's  house  after  all." 

The  thoughts  that  passed  through  Letitia's  mind  ii 
the  moment  of  thai  embrace  were  too  many  and  too 
swift  to  be  |)Ui  on  paper.  She  tore  herself  out  of  the 
huge  arms  which  held  her  up  like  an  infant,  jumping 
on  the  floor  in  a  momentary  paroxysm  of  passion,  in 
which  if  she  could  she  would  have  killed  the  inoppor- 
tune visitor.     But  even  while  she  did  so  a  whole  dis- 
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russion,  argument  and  counter  argument  flashed  Through 
her  mind.  She  would  have  liked  to  have  killed  him: 
but  he  was  here,  and  the  butler  was  at  the  door  an- 
nouncing that  dinner  was  served,  and  Lady  Withering- 
ham  was  certainly  surveying  this  big  bnite,  this  horrible 
savage  as  IjCtitia  called  him  in  her  heart — through  those 
double  eyeglasses.  It  was  necessary  that  the  mistress 
of  the  house  should  quench  every  sentiment  and  keep 
up  appearances.  She  said,  "Ralph!"  with  a  little  shriek 
in  which  some  of  her  excitement  got  out.  "Graaous 
goodness!"  said  Letitia,  "I  thought  you  were  in  .\frica. 
How  could  you  give  me  such  a  start  without  a  word  of 

wanting.    John,  it's  Ralph "    She  paused  a  moment, 

and  the  desperate  emergency  put  words  into  her  mouth. 
"He  has  been  after — big  game— till  he  looks  like  a 
lion  out  of  the  woods  himself,"  she  cried,  with  another 
little  shriek— this  lime  of  laughter.  There  was  a  wild- 
ness  in  il  which  half  betrayed  her,  but  she  recovered 
herself  with  a  little  stamp  of  her  foot.  "John,"  she  said, 
"dbiner  is  waiting^don't  let  us  keep  everything  back 
for  this  tittle  famfly  scene."  She  seized  her  brother  by 
the  hand  white  her  guests  filed  off  decorously,  almost 
wounding  him  with  the  sharp  pressure  of  her  finger 
nails.  "Don't  come  to  dinner,"  she  whispered;  "Mary 
Hill's  b  the  bouse," 

Ralph  gave  another  great  laugh.  "As  if  I  didn't 
know  that,"  he  said;  "but  I'm  coming  to  dinner.  I  want 
lo  see  you  in  all  your  grandeur,  Tisch." 

She  had  to  take  old  Lord  Wiiheringhara's  arm  while 
the  bnite  was  talking,  and  lo  smile  into  the  old  gentle- 
man's face  and  to  sweep  past  the  stranger,  leaving  him 
to  follow  or  noJ  as  he  pleased.     Her  heart  was  \iea,Vm?, 
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wildly  with  fury  and  dismay.  "Don't  you  think.  Lord 
Wiiheringham.  it  is  a  bad  thing  when  young  men  go  off 
inio  Ihe  desert — after  big  game — and  grow  into  savages?" 
she  said.  She  laughed  to  blow  off  some  of  the  excite- 
ment, but  there  was  a  glare  wliich  nobody  could  have 
believed  possibie  in  her  dull  eyes. 

"That  depends  very  much,"  said  Lord  Withering- 
ham,  oracularly.  He  would  not  commit  himself.  "Some- 
times it  is  ihe  best  thing  a  young  man  can  do^some- 
times  it  is  not  so  fortunate."  I.etitia,  who  expected 
every  moment  lo  have  a  denial  thundering  over  her 
shoulder  about  this  big  game,  and  who  knew  very  well 
that  her  brother  Ralph  had  not  gone  away  for  hunting, 
as  the  men  did  among  whom  she  passed  her  life,  but  for 
very  different  reasons  and  lo  very  different  regions,  was 
very  glad  to  hurry  along  at  the  end  of  the  procession 
listening  to  what  went  on  behind,  hoping  against  hope 
that  Ralph  might  do  what  she  suggested;  thai  he  might 
go  in  search  of  Mary,  and  not  appear  at  all  among 
people  who  so  plainly  did  not  want  him.  She  thought 
for  some  time  with  a  great  relief  that  this  was  what 
had  happened.  But  when  she  had  taken  her  place  in 
ihe  dining-room  between  Lord  Wiiheringham  on  one  side 
and  young  Lord  George  Hilherways  on  the  other,  that 
place  to  which  she  had  looked  forward  to  with  so  much 
pride  and  pleasure,  she  saw  by  the  little  commotion 
among  the  detached  men  who  came  in  last,  the  men 
who  had  no  la(Ues  to  take  care  of,  that  there  was  no 
such  relief  for  her.  Ralph  was  in  the  midsl  of  them 
conspicuous  in  his  velvet  coat.  He  pushed  them  about 
a  little  so  as  to  get  nearer  to  his  sister.  "I  beg  your 
pardon  if  I'm  taking  your  place,  but  1  have 
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my  sister  for  ten  years,"  she  heard  liJin  saying  in  his 
big  voice;  and  when  all  the  guests  were  settled  as  near 
as  possible  in  their  right  places,  !o,  there  he  was  planted 
next  to  Mrs,  Kington,  within  three  of  herself.  Letitia 
grew  pale  when  she  saw  that  her  brother  wa?  so  near 
—  then  thanked  her  stars  that  at  least,  since  it  must 
be,  he  was  within  reach  where  she  herself  could  do 
hat  was  possible  to  subdue  him.  Oh  that  Mary  had 
bui  been  there!  Oh,  that  Mary  had  but  said  that  word 
of  warning  which  she  had  been  so  anxious  to  give. 
Why  did  not  the  fool  speak?  What  did  it  matter  whether 
the  maid  was  present  or  not?  Three  words  only  were 
needed^"  Ralph  is  here,"  and  then  she  would  have 
known  what  to  do. 

Letitia  had  looked  forward  to  that  dinner  as  her 
greatest  triumph.  She  meant  to  have  been  so  brilliant 
and  entertaining  that  Lord  Witheringham ,  who  liked  to 
have  amusing  young  women  to  talk  to  him,  might  have 
been  filled  with  admiration:  but  how  can  you  be  witty 
and  brilliant  when  you  are  straining  your  ears  to  hear 
what  somebody  else  is  saying?  The  conversation  flagged 
in  spite  of  all  she  could  do.  Lord  Witheringham  de- 
voted himself  to  his  dinner  with  a  look  of  supreme 
gra>-ity.  She  herself  sat,  violently  loathing  her  food, 
bat  swallowing  it  in  sheer  desperation,  feeling  every 
thai  had  been  in  her  head  desert  her.  In  fact 
poor  Letitia  was  never  brilliant  in  conversation,  but  this 
she  did  not  know. 

Meanwhile  Mrs.  Kington  was  amusing  herself  very 
much,  and  young  Ixird  George  did  nothing  but  laugh 
and  listen  to  the  backwoodsman,  "Tell  me  about  the 
big  game,"  the  lady  had  said  in  a  lillle  ineUifluovis  VCfW»j_ 
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'1  shoot  myself,  and  my  husband  has  made  the  luosl 
famous  bags.  He  was  in  Africa  too.  Pray  tell  me 
about  the  big  game.  Did  you  go  in  for  Hons  or  ele- 
phants or  what  was  it?  It  is  so  interesting  to  meet  with 
a  man  fresh  from  the  desert" 

"You  are  very  kind  to  say  so,  my  lady,"  said  Ralph, 
"but  It's  all  nonsense  about  big  game.  That's  only 
Tisch's  fun.  She  knows  very  well  I  had  something 
quite  different  in  my  nlind.  I've  had  a  shot  at  a 
kangaroo  or  a  dog,  and  I'm  sorry  to  say  I've  hit  a 
black  fellow  more  that  once  by  mistake.  Perhaps  that's 
what  she  calls  big  game.  Weil,  it  is  if  you  come  to 
that,  and  deuced  serious  game,  too.  You  may  shoot  as 
many  tigers  as  you  like,  and  get  a  reward  for  it,  as  Fve 
heard;  but  if  you  shoot  a  black  fellow,  he's  no  use  even 
for  his  skin ;  and  if  it's  known,  you  get  the  Government 
upon  your  shoulders  just  the  same  as  if  he  was  a 
Christian." 

"That  is   hard,"    said    Mrs.  Kington,   in  her  pretty 

voice.     "I  suppose  you  mean  negroes,  Mr. "    She 

slopped  and  looked  at  Letitia  with  that  delightful  im- 
pertinence of  the  higher  orders  which  is  one  of  the  finest 
flowers  of  civilization.  "Do  you  know,"  she  whispered 
to  Lord  George,  yet  not  so  low  but  that  Letitia  could 
hear,  "John  Parke  married  so  much  out  of  our  set  that 
I  don't  know  what  was  her  name." 

"My  name  is  Ravelstone,  and  I  don't  care  who 
knows  it,"  said  Ralph.  "We  are  not  very  particular 
about  names  in  the  bush.  Sometimes  you  may  live  for 
years  with  a  fellow  at  the  same  station  and  never  know 
more  than  some  nick-name  that's  been  given  him.  They 
used  to  call  me — — " 
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"Vour  name  is  as  old  as  any  in  Yorkshire,  Ralph," 
said  Letilia,  arresting  the  revelation.  "Dear  Lady 
Witheringham  was  just  saying  so.  Do  you  know  what 
she  said?  That  you  knew  the  first  Lord  Frogmore, 
Lord  Wilhcringham,  We  won't  let  John  hear,  but  I 
know  what  she  meant.  She  meant  that  the  Parkes 
were  nobody  to  speak  of;  but  I  am  happy  to  say  Lady 
Wilhcringham  was  quite  acquainted  with  my  family. 
We  have  never  had  a  title.  What  is  the  good  of  a 
mushroom  litle,  thai  dates  only  from  this  century?" 

"I  entirely  agree  with  you,  Mrs.  Parke,"  Lord 
Witheringham  said. 

"What  is  the  use."  cried  Letilia,  "of  putting  on  a 
gloss  of  nobility  when  you  have  the  substance  before; 
and  what  is  the  use  of  plastering  over  a  name  that 
means  nothing  with  titles?  For  my  part  I  Oiink  there's 
1  nothing  iike  real  antiquity — a  family  that  has  hved  in 
the  same  place  and  owned  the  same  ground  from  the 
beginning  of  time." 

"Mrs.  Parke,  I  admire  every  word  you  say.  Such 
just   feeling   is   very   uncommon,"    Lord    Witheringham 

"Lord,  Tisch,  how  you  do  run  on!  How  father 
would  have  slared  if  he  had  heard  you.  A  title  for  us! 
—oh,  by  Jove?"  cried  Ralph.  His  roar  shook  the  table. 
I  if  some  one  would  kill  him— poison  him — 

of  Letitia's  sight ! 
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CHAPTER    VI. 


The  room  swam  in  Letitia's  eyes;  .t  mist  s 
rise  over  the  sparkling  dining-iable — over  all  the  faces 
of  the  guesls.  The  voices,  too,  rang  in  a  kind  of 
hubbub,  one  confused,  big  noise  through  which  she 
seemed  able  to  be  sure  of  nothing  except  the  words  of 
Ralph  and  the  laughter,  in  which  all  round  were  so 
ridiculously,  so  horribly  ready  to  join.  What  revelations 
he  might  make!  How  certainly  he  would  prove  to  the 
others  that  he  was  no  elegajit  prodigal  from  the  fashion- 
able deserts  where  so  many  great  persons  went  after 
big  game,  but  a  mere  Australian  stockman  sent  there 
because  nobody  knew  what  to  do  with  him  at  home! 
She  was  vaguely  aware  of  talking  a  great  deal  herself 
to  stop  his  talking,  if  possible,  with  the  dreadful  result 
of  merely  increasing  his  outpourings,  and  of  having  to 
subside  at  last  in  sheer  prostration  of  faculty,  into  an 
alarmed  and  horrified  silence.  Ralph,  it  was  evident, 
amused  her  guests  though  he  did  not  amuse  Letitia. 
And  that  dreadful  Mrs.  Kington,  how  she  devoted  her- 
self to  him;  how  she  played  upon  him  and  drew  him 
out!  When  the  moment  came  for  the  ladies'  withdrawal, 
letitia  rose  with  mingled  relief  and  terror.  She  said  to 
herself  that  no  man  could  be  so  dangerous  by  Ralph's 
side  as  that  clever,  spiteful  woman;  and  yet  at  the  sanw 
time  the  dreadful   consciousness  that  among  r 
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they  were  alone  revelations  still  more  appalling  might 
be  made,  and  that  John  knew  nothing  of  this  prodigal 
brother,  gave  her  a  new  cause  of  alarm.  Even  in  such 
dreadful  circumstances,  however,  a  woman  has  to  endure 
and  say  nothing.  She  gave  Ralph  a  glance  as  she 
passed  which  might  have  annihilated  him,  but  which 
conveyed  no  idea  lo  the  obtuse  mind  of  the  bushman: 
while  he  elevated  his  eyebrows  at  her,  and  made  a  noise 
with  his  tongue  against  his  palate.  "You  are  in  all 
your  glory,  TischI"  he  said,  as  she  passed.  But  furious 
and  terrified  as  she  was,  she  had  to  go  like  a  martyr 
to  the  stake  and  leave  him — to  do  further  harm — who 
could  tell?  Mary  Hill  was  in  the  drawing-room  when 
the  ladies  filed  in,  wearing  a  dyed  dress  which  Lelilia 
bad  given  her,  with  nervous  hands  clasped  tighlly 
together,  and  anxiety  and  panic  in  her  eyes.  Mrs.  Parke 
gave  her  an  angry  grip  as  she  passed,  and  said  in  a 
fierce  whisper,  "How  could  you  let  him  come?"  to  which 
Mary  answered  with  a  confused'  munnur  of  anxious 
explanation.    /\nd  then  the  ordeal  began  once  more. 

"How  amusing  your  brother  is,  Mrs.  Parke.  I  don't 
know  when  I  have  laughed  so  much.  It  is  so  delightful 
to  meet  a  man  like  that  out  of  the  wilds — -and  so 
gentiine — and  so  funny!" 

"Vou  had  all  the  fun  at  your  end  of  the  table," 
said  another  lady.  "We  heard  you  all  in  shrieks  of 
laughter,  and  wanted  lo  know  what  it  was  about." 

"It  was  about  everything,"  said  Mrs.  Kington, 
laughing  at  the  recollection.  "He  is  so  delightfully 
wild,  and  such  a  democrat,  and  so  unconventional." 

"Too  much  so,  a  great  deal,  for  the  comfort  of  his 
family,"    said   Letitia,   with   a   gasp.     She  was  clever 
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enougli  to  seize  upon  the  chance  thus  afforded  her.  "Ii 
is  not  so  amusing  when  the  person  belongs  to  you,  and 
when  you  know  how  he  has  thrown  away  all  his 
chances,"  she  said,  panting. 

"Ah ! "  said  Lady  Wilheringham ,  with  sympathy, 
"young  men  are  so  silly;  but  none  of  us  can  throw  a 
stone  in  that  respect" 

This,  though  Letitia  did  not  know  it,  was  as  good 
as  a  bombshell  to  Mrs.  Kington,  who  knew  a  great  deal 
about  prodigals. 

"To  be  silly  is  one  thing  and  to  be  amusing  is 
another,"  said  thai  lady,  "every  man  is  not  such  fun 
who  sows  wild  oats  abroad.  You  must  make  him  tell 
you  about  the  black  fellows.  I  nearly  died  of  laughing. 
There  is  one  story  I  must  lell  you " 

"For  my  part  I  would  rather  not  die  of  laughing," 
said  the  great  lady.  She  look  Letitia  by  the  arm  and 
drew  her  in  ihe  direction  of  the  conservatory.  "Let  me 
see  your  flowers."  she  said,  "and  never  mind  what 
Ihey  say.  I  know  what  it  is,"  she  added,  shaking  her 
head,  "to  have  a  boy  in  the  family  that  you  can  make 
nothing  of.   I  sympathize  with  your  parents.  Mrs.  Parke." 

The  emergency  lent  a  (^evemess  which  she  did  not 
possess  to  Letitia.  She  said  nnth  a  half  sob,  "He  had 
no  mother."  This  was  not  a  loss  which  she  had  ever 
been  specially  moved  by  before;  but  necessity  develops 
the  faculties.  Lady  Witheringham  clasped  her  arm  still 
more  closely.  "Ah,  poor  boyl"  she  said;  "tell  me  if  it 
does  not  pain  you,  dear  Mrs.  Parke," 

Dear  Mrs.  Parke  I  ihe  words  inspired  Letitia.  Was  il 
possible,  she  asked  herself  piously,  that  good  was  to 
come  out  of  evil?  and  she  did  tell  Ralph's  history,  ] 
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many  deUils  unknown  to  that  gentleman  himself,  to  her 
sympathetic  listener.  They  walked  about  softly  in  front 
of  the  subdued  lights  in  the  conservatory,  the  old  greitt 
lady  leaning  tenderly  upon  the  arm  of  John  Parke's 
wife,  while  the  other  guests  were  discussing  the  brother 
and  sister,  "He's  not  a  gentleman  al  a!l,  and  I  dare- 
say she  was  a  milliner,"  Mrs.  Kington  said,  feeling  it 
very  piquant  to  communicate  these  conjectures  all  but 
within  hearing  of  Ihe  person  most  concerned.  And  Le- 
titia  divined  but  now  did  not  care,  for  had  she  not  got 
Lady  Withcringham  on  her  side? 

Maty  Hill  sat  alone,  not  noticed  by  anyone.  She 
occupied  the  place  which  a  governess  of  retiring  man- 
ners does  in  such  a  parly.  All  governesses  are  not  per- 
sons of  retiring  manners,  and  consequently  the  rule  does 
not  always  hold.  And  Miss  Hill  was  not  the  governess, 
She  was  not  a  salaried  dependent,  but  a  friend  who  in 
reality  conferred  instead  of  receiving  benefits;  but  it  was 
as  a  dependent  that  everybody  regarded  her.  She  sal 
very  quiet  with  a  sense  of  guilt  towards  Letitia,  which 
was  entirely  gratuitous,  and  a  confusing  feeling  that  she 
was  somehow  lo  blame.  That  she  would  be  blamed 
she  was  very  well  aware,  and  her  powers  of  vindicating 
and  asserting  herself  were  small.  Beyond  this  there 
was  great  trouble  and  confusion  in  Mary's  mind.  The 
sight  of  this  big,  flushed,  disorderly,  half-savage  man 
had  been  a  revelation  to  her  even  more  distressing  than 
his  sodden  appearance  had  been  to  her  friend.  Leti- 
tia's  pride  was  assailed,  but  in  Mary  the  wound  went 
deeper.  When  Ralph  had  been  sent  to  Austraha  ten 
years  before,  he  was  young,  and  his  offences,  though 
Ip  a  gii^B  aCQMtive  innocence  and  igno[ai\<;:ef 
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had  been  thiDgS  to  weep  and  pray  over  ralher  ihan  In 
denounce.  Poor  Ralph!  he  had  been  her  sweethearl 
when  Ihey  were  children,  he  had  supposed  him&elf  in 
love  with  her  years  ago,  and  Mary  had  carried  all  these 
years  a  softened  image  of  him  in  her  heart.  She  had 
sighed  to  herself  over  it  in  many  a  lonely  hour.  Poor 
Ralph!  if  her  expectations  of  his  return  had  never  been 
clear,  it  was  still  always  a  possibility  pleasant  to  think 
of.  And  now  he  had  come,  and  her  faintly  visioned 
idol  had  fallen  prone  to  the  ground,  like  Dagon  in  his 
teniple.  He  had  never  attained  the  importance  of  a 
demi-god,  to  whom  sacred  litanies  might  be  said.  But 
there  had  been  a  vague  niche  for  him  in  ihe  background 
of  the  temple.  And  in  a  momeiu  he  had  fallen,  with 
the  first  sound  of  his  rough  voice  and  sight  of  his  de- 
teriorated countenance.  Mary  was  still  nnder  the  in- 
fluence of  this  shock,  and  it  was  complicated  by  the 
conviction  that  she  was  to  blame,  that  LeUtia  would 
think  she  was  to  blame,  that  she  would  be  accused  and 
would  not  know  how  to  defend  her^lf.  She  sat  alone, 
trembling  over  the  evening  paper  which  she  was  pre- 
tending to  read.  She  heard  the  ehuchoUment  of  the 
soft  yet  venomous  voices  near,  which  were  tearing  Le- 
titia's  pretensions  to  pieces,  and  assuring  each  other 
thai  ibey  had  always  known  her  to  be  a  nobody — and 
ihe  other  less  audible  strain  of  Letitia's  narrative  to 
Lady  Witheringham.  What  romance  was  she  telling 
about  poor  Ralph  to  interest  the  old  lady  so — poor 
Ralph,  who  never  had  any  story  but  vulgar  dissipation 
and  the  sharp  remedy  of  being  turned  out  of  his  father's 
house  to  do  as  he  pleased ! 

The  gentlemen   as  they   came  in  made  the  ^W^_ 
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diversion,  arrested  ihe  lalk  of  ihe  ladies,  ;tnd  made  an 
Alteration  in  the  groups.  Bui  Ralph  kept  his  place 
among  the  younger  mea,  standing  in  a  group  of  thewT'^ 
telling  his  bush  stories,  keeping  up  noisy  peals  oflaughler. 
Somehow  the  carriages  of  Lady  Witheringham  and  of 
Mrs.  Kington  lingered  long  that  night — or  rather,  which 
was  a  sign  that  the  evening  had  not  been  a  failure  so 
far  as  ihey  were  concerned,  these  ladies  lingered  and 
showed  DO  inclination  to  go  away.  When  the  great 
lady  got  up  at  last  she  bestowed  a  kiss  upon  her  pal- 
pitating hostess.  "I  am  so  much  touched  by  your  con- 
lidence  in  me,  my  dear,''  she  said,  and  actually  held 
out  her  hnnd  lo  Ralph  with  a  condescending  good-night. 
"l  hope  you  will  find  ycmr  native  country  the  best  now 
that  you  have  returned  to  it,  Mr.  Ravelslooe,"  she  said. 
Ralph  was  so  dumbfounded  that  fortunately  he  could 
only  reply  by  a  bow.  Bui  Letitia's  troubles  were  not 
over  even  when  her  outdoor  guests  were  gone.  There 
were  still  Ihe  visitors  in  the  house,  and  the  familiarity 
of  the  smoking-room,  in  which  she  was  sure  her  brother 
would  fully  unveil  himself.  She  made  an  attempt  to 
draw  him  with  her  when  the  moment  came  for  the 
candlesticks.  "Come  with  me  to  my  boudoir,  Ralph," 
she  said  in  her  kindest  note.  But  the  monster  was  not 
to  be  cajoled.  "Oh,  I  think  I  see  myself  in  a  bou-duai 
M  you  call  it  when  there's  a  lot  of  jolly  fellows  waiting 
me."'  Letitia  caught  him  by  the  hand  sharply,  though 
without  putting  her  nails  into  it  as  she  would  have  liked 
to  do — "Mary's  coming  wich  nie,"  she  said  with  the 
most  winning  notes  she  could  bring  forth.  Ralph  roared 
over  her  head,  opening  a  wide  cavern  of  a  moutli  in 
'One  Bdddle  et  to  big  beard.    "Mary — 's  an  old  m^d," 
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he  said.  As  for  John  Parke,  he  had  3.  troubled  air, 
and  cast  curious  glances  or  mingled  reproach  and  inter- 
rogation at  his  wife;  but  he  could  not  leave  his  guests 
in  the  lurdi. 

By  the  time  she  had  escaped  from  the  surveillance 
of  her  guests  and  had  got  half  way  up  the  stair.  Le- 
litia  had  come  10  have  one  clear  purpose  in  her  mind 
if  no  more — and  thai  was  vengeance.  She  said  to  her- 
self that  all  the  miseries  of  the  evening  were  Mary's 
fault;  its  alleviations,  Lady  Witheringham's  kindness, 
and  her  kiss  of  sympathy  Mrs.  Parke  felt  she  had 
achieved  for  herself — but  for  Ralph's  appearance,  tin- 
annoimced,  and  indeed  for  his  presence  at  all,  it  was 
Mary  that  was  to  blame.  She  paused  on  the  stairs 
where  the  passage  led  off  lo  the  nursery  apartments 
where  Miss  Hill,  when  her  room  was  appropriated  as 
now,  found  a  refuge,  and  turning  sharp  round  gnpped 
Mary's  hand,  who  was  so  fluttered  and  frightened  that 
she  made  a  step  backward  and  nearly  lost  her  balance. 
I.etitia  held  her  up  with  that  grip  furious  and  tight  upon 
her  arm^ — -"You  come  with  me,"  she  said  fiercely,  "I've 
got  something  to  say  to  you — — " 

"I'd  rather — hear  it  to-morrow,"  said  poor  Mary. 

"No,  to-night,"'  said  Letitia  between  her  pale  lips. 
She  led  her  way  lo  the  boudoir,  which  indeed  was  a 
room  sacred  not  to  sulkiness  but  to  many  a  conflict.  U 
was  where  she  received  her  housekeeper,  her  nurse,  her 
husband  when  he  was  in  the  way,  the  homely  dress- 
maker who  helped  Mrs.  Parke's  maid  with  her  simple 
dresses,  and  Miss  Hill;  these  were  the  privileged  per- 
sons who  knew  and  had  to  listen  to  the  eloquent  dis- 
courses of  T.clitia— and  they  had  all  a  sacred  honor  of 
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ihe  boudoir.  She  swept  into  il  ihis  evening  with  Mary 
following  and  flung  herself  into  a  chair.  Her  eyes, 
generally  bright,  had  little  dames  in  them.  She 
paie,  and  panted  for  breath.  After  all  her  long  repres- 
sion it  was  an  unspeakable  relief  to  gel  to  this  sauc- 
mary  to  give  vent  to  herself,  to  heap  wrath  upon  every- 
body who  was  to  blame — 

"Well,  Mary  HiU ! "  she  cried  with  a  snort  of  passion, 
turning  upon  her  friend.  The  diamonds  on  her  neck 
gave  forth  little  quick  gleams  moving  with  the  panting 
of  her  wrath,  as  if  they  simulated  the  passion  which 
burned  in  their  mistress'  eyes. 

"Well,  Letili.t,"  said  the  mild  Mary,  "I  see  you  are 
\-ety  angry " 

"Have  I  not  reason  to  be  angry?  Why  on  earth 
didn't  you  let  me  know?  What  motive  could  you  have 
to  keep  it  a  secret?  Why.  for  goodness  sake  didn't  you 
tell  me?  I  never  wUl  fathom  you.  Mary  Hill!  And  lo 
think  that  you  should  hare  brought  this  upon  me  with- 
out a  word,  without  making  a  sign " 

"I  implored  you  to  let  me  speak  to  you,  Letitia.  I 
waited  on  the  stairs  for  you." 

"Implored  met  waited  for  me!  why,  you  should 
have  forced  me  lo  hear.  Do  you  think  if  it  had  been 
as  important  as  that  I  should  have  been  content  lo 
wait  on  the  stairs?  I'd  have  let  any  one  know  that 
minded  as  much  as  you  knew  I'd  mind.  If  they'd 
killed  mc  Fd  have  let  them  know:  and  to  think  I've 
tried  to  be  so  kind  to  you — oh,  Mary  Hill.  To  think 
you  should  have  stood  by  and  seen  it  all  and  never 
lifted  .1  hand!" 

//iwr  Prtn.  aHd  Hrir  Afp.    I.  S 
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"VVhai  could  1  do?"  said  poor  Mary,  "1  wasn't  even 
i.here^ — " 

"And  why  weren't  yoii  there?  There  are  no  risks 
in  such  a  rase  as  that;  you  should  have  dressed  and 
come  to  dinner  and  made  him  take  you  in  and  kept 
him  quiet,  That's  what  you  would  have  done  if  you 
had  been  a  true  friend." 

"I  couldn't  have  taken— such  a  liberty;  when  you 
had  settled  it  aJl." 

"What  did  it  matter  about  my  settling  il  all.  Did 
I  know  what  was  going  to  happen?  And  to  take  the 
advantage  just  then  of  coming  when  I  was  out  of  the 
way!  But  I  tell  you  what,  Mary  Hil!.  I  blame  you 
for  more  than  that.  You  never  should  have  let  him 
come  in  ai  all— you  never  would  had  you  been  a  Inie 
friend." 

"Oh,  Letilia,  what  could  I  do?    Your  own  brother." 

"My  own  brother!  such  a  pleasant  visitor,  don't  you 
think? — such  a  credit  to  us  all — without  even  an  even- 
ing coat!  like  a  clown,  like  a  blackguard,  like  a  navvy 
—Oh,  my  patience!"  cried  Letitia,  whose  eyes  were 
starting  from  her  head  and  who  had  no  patience  at  all. 
"Bui  I  know  why  you  did  it,"  slie  added  after  an  angry 
pause  to  get  breath.  "Oh,  1  remember  well  enough. 
It's  not  for  nothing  you're  an  old  maid,  Mary  Hill! 
Don't  1  know  that  you've  had  him  in  your  mind  all  the 
while?" 

Mary,  though  she  was  so  mild,  was  being  driven  beyond 
the  power  of  self-restrainL  She  was  all  the  more  easily 
shaken  perhaps  that  there  was  a  certain  truth  in  it,  Il 
was  true  that  Ralph  Ravelstone  had  never  been  for- 
gotten— and   Ihat  his  shadow  had  come  between  her 
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and  the  only  marriage  she  had  ever  had  it  in  her  pa 
lo  make — hut  not,  oh,  not  as  he  appeared  now, 

"I  think,"  she  said  with  some  gentle  dignity,  "that 
il  is  very  improper  of  you  to  say  anything  of  the  kind, 
tf  I  am  an  old  maid  it's  at  least  by  my  own  will,  and 
not  because  I  could  not  help  it."  Mary  was  very  mild, 
and  yet  she  felt  that,  standing  upon  the  platform  of  that 
proposal  which  was  so  very  distinct  an  incident  in  her 
life,  it  was  bard  to  be  assailed  as  an  old  maid  by  one 
who  knew  her  so  well. 

Letitia  stood  for  a  moment  siiq)rised — scarcely  be- 
lieving her  ears.  That  Mary  should  have  turned  upon 
hex  I  It  was  like  the  proverbial  wonn  that  sometimes 
at  unexpected  moments  will  timi  when  nobody  is  ihiiik- 
ing  of  it  "I  know  as  well  as  you  do  that  you  refused 
a  good  offer.  Wliat  was  it  made  you  do  it?  Oh,  I  can 
lee  through  you,  though  you  don't  think  so|  I  always 
suspected  it,  and  now  I  know  it.  But  what  did  you 
expect  to  gain  by  bringing  him  here?  Why  should  he 
be  brought  here?  If  you  had  ever  told  me,  if  1  had 
known!  a  man  who  has  been  ten  years  in  the  bush,  a 
Bvan  with  a  hand  like  thai,  and  not  an  evening  coat! 
Ob  Mary,  you  that  I  have  always  been  so  kind  to,  how 
could  I  ever  have  expected  such  a  thing  of  you?" 

Tears  of  rage  came  to  the  relief  of  Letitia's  over- 
burdened soul.  But  she  suddenly  regained  command 
of  herecif  in  a  moment,  dried  her  eyes  and  tiu-ned  to 
the  door.  Ii  was  now  her  own  part  to  stand  on  the  de- 
(ienaive,  lo  give  explanations  and  excuses.  There  was 
no  mistaking  the  step  which  was  approaching,  the  heavy 
step  of  the  outraged   hvisband.  he  who  had 
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heard  of  Ralph's  existence.  John  Parke  was  not  a  man 
before  whoni*  his  wife  was  accustomed  to  tremble.  But 
she  did  not  know  what  John  might  be  about  to  pour 
forth  upon  her  now. 


CHAPTER   VII. 

John  came  into  the  room  with  gloom  upon  his 
countenance,  and  a  frown  upon  his  noble  brow.  Letitia 
had  arrested  the  course  of  her  own  passion — she  had 
dried  her  eyes,  and  dropped  her  voice,  and  prepared 
herself  to  meet  him  with  a  real  apprehension.  It  was 
not  often  that  she  was  afraid  of  John,  but  for  once  there 
was  no  doubt  that  if  John  was  in  the  mind  to  find  fault 
he  had  a  sufficient  reason.  The  sight  of  her  husband's 
troubled  face  checked  her  anger  and  dried  up  the  tears 
of  vexation  that  had  been  in  her  eyes.  She  gave  Mary 
an  appealing  look,  and  made  her  a  motion  to  sit  down 
Jjy  her.  It  went  through  her  mind  quickly  that  Mary 
might  make  a  little  stand  for  Ralph  when  she  could  not 
do  it  herself,  and  thus  break  the  edge  of  the  assault. 
If  John  could  be  made  to  see  that  Ralph  was  Mary's 
old  sweetheart,  that  it  was  Mary's  indiscretion  which 
bad  brought  him  there,  it  would  be  easier  in  every  way 
to  manage  the  dilemma.  John  came  in  with  his  heavy 
step  and  his  countenance  overcast,  but  he  looked  like 
it  man  perplexed  rather  than  angry,  and  as  he  came 
rorvrard  it  was  apparent  that  he  held  a  telegram  in  his 
liaod. 

"Look  here,"  he  said,  "Letitia,  here  is  a  bore:  just 
when  we  have  got  the  house  full  to  the  door:  look  at 
that— that  he  should  choose  this  time  of  all  others  for 
the  visit  that  has  been  spoken  of  Si 
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V  "John,"  said  Letitia,  with  a  gasp,  "I  never  meant 

him  to  come  here." 

"You  never  meant  Frogmore  to  come  here?" 

"Frogmore!"  she  said,  with  a  sort  of  wondering  ob- 
tuseness.  She  was  never  stupid,  and  it  made  John 
angry,  because  he  was  quite  unaccustomed  to  be  mis- 
understood. 

"You  had  better  look  at  the  telegram,"  he  said  im- 
patiently. "I  don'l  pretend  to  know  what  you  mean. 
Here  is  ihe  house  crammed  with  men,  and  my  brotJier, 
for  the  first  lime  since  we  have  been  married,  proposes 
a  visit     What  are  we  to  do?" 

It  took  Letitia  some  time  to  understand;  her  mind 
was  so  preoccupied  by  the  other  subject  that  she  coold 
not  distract  her  thoughts  from  it.  Frogmore — Frogmore 
or  Ralph — which  was  it?  She  tried  to  shake  herself 
together  and  grasp  the  sense  of  the  words  at  which  she 
was  gazing: 

"Could  come  to  you  lo-m 
xuits  fou. 

"Was  there  ever  such  a  bore?"  John  continued  say- 
ing. "The  first  time  he  has  proposed  to  come.  And 
we've  got  the  house  crammed,  and  not  a  comer  lo  put 
him  in.     What  am  I  to  do?" 

"Frogmore!"  Letitia  murmured  again  to  herself;  and 
John  went  on  saying,  with  a  monotony  which  is  natural 
lo  many  men,  the  same  burden  of  regret,  "The  house 
full  of  men  and  not  a  comer  to  put  him  in,"  as  if,  ui 
some  way,  the  repeated  statement  of  tliai  fact  might 
make  a  chajige. 

"_I  don't  know  what  you  are  thinking  of,"  said  Le- 
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litia  at  length  with  much  relief  feeling  thai  her  owii 
brother  would  be  forgotten  in  the  importance  of  his. 
Of  course,  Frogmore  must  come,  and  there  is  an  end 
of  iL     I  hope  you  answered  his  telegram  al  once." 

How  could  I  answer  the  telegram — when  the  house 

is  crowded  with  men  and  we  have  not  a " 

"Ves,  yes,"  she  said,  "we  know  all  that  Of  course, 
be  must  come.  If  I  should  have  lo  give  him  my  own 
room ;  of  course,  he  must  come.  There  are  so  many 
vant  done.  It  would  be  tempting  Providence 
to  refuse  Frogmore.  I  want  a  new  nursery,  and  a  cot- 
tage for  the  gardener,  and  I  don't  know  how  many  things. 
You  had  better  wrile  a  telegram,  and  give  it  to  Saunders 
to  be  sent  the  first  thing  in  the  morning." 

But,  Letitia,  when  you  know  the  house  is  crowded, 
and  there  is  not  a — -" 

Oh,  don't  bother  me,"  said  Lelilia,  "as  if  I  had  not 
enough  nithoul  that!  It  is  not  a  corner  that  will  do 
for  Frogmore.  He  must  have,  of  course,  the  best  room 
the  house.  For  goodness  sake,  John,  go  back  lo 
your  men  iii  the  smoking-room,  and  tell  them  you  have 
a  very  bad  account  of  the  covers,  and  that  there  are 
no  birds  to  speak  of.  Say  you're  dreadfully  sorry,  and 
that  you  find  you've  asked  them  on  false  pretences." 

But "  said  John.    ">Vliy  Lelitia!    I  have  heard 

Dothing  of  the  kind." 

1  have,  then,"  she  said.  "They  didn't  like  to  lell 
yoa — scarcely  a  bird.  Those  sorl  of  accidenls  will 
happen.  Go  and  tell  them.  Say  you  don't  know  what 
to  make  of  it" 

"I  don't,  indeed,"  said  John;  "I  can't  understand  it. 
Slid  a  word  to  me  on  the  subject.   That's 
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bad  news,  indeed.  The  men  will  think — I  don'l  know 
what  they  will  think."  He  turned  to  go  away,  looking 
more  gloomy  than  ever;  bul  when  he  got  to  the  door  of 
the  boudoir  turned  round  for  a  moment  "That  broiher 
of  yours,"  he  said,  "is  a  very  queer  fish." 

"Ralph!  Oh,  goodness  gracious,  do  you  think  it's 
necessary  to  teil  me  that?" 

"He's  a  very  queer  fish,"  said  John,  with  a  laugh. 
"Those  fellows  are  drawing  him  out.  He  is  telhng 
them  all  kinds  of  bush  stories.  I  don't  believe  half  of 
them  are  true.  Why  did  you  never  tell  me  you  had  a 
broiher  in  the  bush?" 

"I  thought  he  was  dead,"  she  said.  "I  wish  he  had 
been  dead  bofore  he  came  here.  If  I  had  only  been 
at  home  it  never  would  have  happened.  What's  the 
good  of  you,  a  man,  if  you  can't  turn  a  fellow  like  that 
out  of  llic  house?" 

John  turned  round  upon  her  with  amazemeni.  "My 
wife's  brother!"  he  said. 

"1  don't  want  to  think  of  him  as  my  brother.  For 
goodness  sake  if  you  want  me  to  have  any  peace  turn 
him  out  of  the  house," 

"Letitia,"  said  John,  "in  most  things  you  have  your 
own  way,  and  if  you  like  to  do  a  nasty  thing  yourself 
I  never  interfere;  but  as  for  turning  your  brother  out 
of  my  house^ — — " 

"I'm  ready  to  give  up  even  my  own  comfort  to  your 
brother,"  she  sdd. 

John  stood  for  a  moment  feeling  that  there  was 
something  strained  in  the  parallel — but  not  quite  clever 
enough  to  perceive  what  it  was.  "Oh  as  for  that!"  he 
said  vaguely.    Then  he  gave  it  up,  the  puzzle  being  too 
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Riuch  for  him.    "And  so  would  I,"  he  said,  ' 

deal  to  please  you,  Letitia — but  I  can't  turn 

of  my  bouse.     If  you  have  nothing  more  lo  say  than 

that,  I'll  go  and  tell  those  fellows  about  the  birds." 

Letitia  sat  clenching  her  hands  to  keep  in  her  wralh 
until  he  had  dosed  the  door,  and  his  heavy  foot  sounded 
reroole  and  far  off  as  he  went  down  the  stairs.  She 
then  turned  to  Mary,  who  had  made  several  attempts 
lo  go  away,  but  had  been  retained  by  a  gesture  more 
and  more  imperative  at  every  move  she  made.  "Mary, 
I  ho|>e  you  knbw  how  much  you  owe  me,"  she  said. 

"You  have  been  very— kind,  Letitia — "  said  Mary 
faltering. 

"You've  been  no  expense  to  your  father  and  mother 
for  a  whole  year,  not  even  for  dress— you  know  there's 
not  many  friends  would  do  that. " 

Mary  hung  her  head  and  made  no  reply.  She  had 
not  the  courage  to  say  that  she  had  done  something  in 
ictum ^scarcely  even  lo  think  so,  being  very  humble- 
minded — and  yet —  It  was  not  generous  to  remind 
bcr  so  o^D  of  what  was  done  far  her,  and  the 
gratitude  thus  called  for  would  not  form  itself  info 
words. 

"Well,  now,  you  must  do  something  for  me.  Vou 
mu!tt  get  Ralph  out  of  this  house." 

"I!"  said  Mary,  in  dismay. 

"Ves,  you.  He  came  for  you.  Don't  deny  it,  for  1 
am  snre  of  it-  What  else  would  have  brought  him  here? 
He  and  I  were  never  friends.  He  knew  I  wouldn't  have 
him  at  any  price,  but  he  thought  that  through  you,  a^ 

fou  were  always  his  sweetheart " 

anything  to  Ralph — never!     He 
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away  without  so  much  as  saying  good-bye,"  Mary  said, 
with  indignation. 

"That  proves  exactly  what  I  say.  If  he  had  been 
nothing  to  you  you  would  not  have  reraenabered  that  he 
went  away  without  saying  good-bye — you  needn't  try  to 
deceive  me,  Mary.  Now,  you  must  get  him  out  of  this 
house." 

"Oh,  Tisch!"  Siud  Mary,  in  forgetfulness  of  all  in* 
junctions.  Their  youth  together  ajid  all  its  incidents 
came  rushing  back  upon  her  mind.  "Oh,"  she  said,  "if 
you  will  remember,  mother  was  kind  to  you  then.  Oh, 
don't  you  recollect  how  often  you  were  all  at  the 
vicarage  then?  Oh,  Letitia,  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  didn't 
mean  to  say  that:  but  don't — don't  be  hard  upon  me 

Letitia  rose  up  with  her  eyes  and  her  diamonds 
sending  forth  kindred  gleams.  "Do  you  dare  to  com- 
pare your  mother's  kmdness  with  mine,"  she  said. 
"What  was  it?— a  bit  of  cake  to  a  child— and  I've 
taken  all  your  expenses  off  them  for  a  whole  year. 
Where  did  you  get  that  dress  you  are  wearing,  Mary 
Hill?  Who  is  it  that  keeps  a  roof  over  your  head  and 
a  fire  in  your  room,  and  everything  as  comfortable  as 
if  you  were  a  duke's  daughter?  Your  mother  kind  to 
me?     I  wonder  you  dare  to  look  me  in  the  face." 

But,  indeed,  poor  Mary  did  not  look  her  in  the  face. 
She  had  put  down  her  head  in  her  hands,  beaten  by 
this  storm.  Though  it  was  but  the  most  limid  reprisals, 
Mary  felt  tijat  it  was  ungenerous  to  speak  of  her  mother's 
kindness — and,  after  all,  was  not  Letitia  right?  for  there 
never  had  been  much  in  the  vicarage  to  give.  And  it 
was  true  about  the  dress — it  was  that  dyed  silk  which 
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Mrs.  Parke  had  given  her,  a  silk  richer  than  anything 
poor  Mary  could  have  bought,  for  herself.  Il  was  true, 
also,  about  the  fire  in  the  bedroom,  which  was  a  luxury 
impossible  in  the  vicarage.  It  might  not  be  generous  to 
remind  her  of  these  things,  bui  still  they  were  true. 

Letitia  drew  an  angiy  breath  of  relief.  She  sat  down 
again  with  the  satislaction  of  one  who  has  achieved  a 
logical  triumph  and  silenced  an  adversary.  "Ix)ok 
here,"  she  said.  "I  don't  think  anything  can  be  done 
to-night.  We  must  just  leave  iL  He's  done  as  much 
harm  as  he  can.  But  if  Lord  Frogmore  were  to  come 
lo-morrow  and  fmd  Ralph  I  should  die.  That  is  all 
about  il.  I  should  just  dje,  rather  than  lei  that  horrid 
old  man  see  my  brother  in  a  velveteen  coat,  like  a  game- 
keeper, and  with  the  m;mners  of  a  groom,  I'd— — lake 
chloral,  or  something.  Now  you  know!  I  can't  bear  it, 
and  I  won't  bear  iL  The  Parkes  were  never  very  nice 
to  rae.  And  tlial  old  man  as  good  as  said^No,  I  will 
not  bear  it,  Mary  Hill.  If  he  comes  before  Ralph  is 
gone  I  shall  be  found  dead  in  my  bed,  and  you  will 
be  answerable;  for  witliout  you  he  never  could  have  got 
admission  here." 

"Oh,  l^lilial  don'i  say  such  dreadful  things,"  cried 
Mary,  raiung  a  horror-stricken  face. 

"No,  I  shall  not  say  them,  but  I  shall  do  them," 
said  Mrs.  Parke.  She  was  Lke  one  who  has  given  a 
final  decision,  as  she  gathered  up  in  her  hands  llie  train 
of  her  heavy  velvet  dress.  "Good-night,"  she  said;  "I 
may  never  say  it  again." 

"  Letitia  1"  Mary's  honor  and  trouble  could  find  no 
words. 

't  think — that  you'd  kiss  me  like  Judiw — and 
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mean  to  kill  me  all  the  same,"  said  the  possible  martyr, 
withdrawing  withiu  the  curtains  which  screened  the  door 
of  her  bedchamber.  She  heard  the  still  more  horror- 
stricken  lone  of  Mary's  protest  "Oh,  Letitia!"  as  she 
disappeared,  Mrs,  Parke  was  not  afraid  of  a  bold  simile. 
She  dropped  her  excitement  as  she  dropped  her  velvet 
skirt,  as  soon  as  the  door  had  closed  upon  her,  and 
submitted  herself  to  the  hands  of  her  maid  with  much 
calm.  She  had  not  the  least  doubt  that  Mary  would 
lie  awake  all  nighi,  trembling  over  that  threat,  and  that 
in  the  morning,  by  some  means  or  other,  her  commands 
would  be  done. 

Maiy  fulfilled  these  prognostications  to  the  letter. 
She  never  closed  her  eyes  all  night,  but  pictured  to  her- 
self all  the  horrors  of  suicide,  the  dreadful  discovery, 
the  guilt  of  which  she  would  never  feel  herself  free  al) 
her  life.  She  said  to  herself,  indeed,  a  hundred  times 
■  that  people  who  threaten  such  dreadful  acts  never  per- 
form them,  but  then  refleded  that  many  people  had 
taken  comfort  from  such  a  thought  and  then  found 
themselves  confronted  by  a  horrible  fact  contradicting 
everything.  It  might  be  folly  for  a  hundred  times,  yet 
if  once  it  should  come  true!  Mary,  who  had  never  seen 
old  Lord  Frogmore,  figured  to  herself  a  sneering  dread- 
ful old  man,  whose  satirical  looks  would  be  enough  to 
make  life  intolerable.  She  had  read  of  such  men  in 
books,  and  specially  of  the  relations  of  the  husband  who 
would  pursue  with  rancour  or  contempt  a  wife  whom 
they  did  not  approve.  She  went  over  it  so  often  in  her 
waking  dreams  that  she  seemed  to  see  the  dreadful  old 
cynic  whose  very  glance  would  be  like  a  sharp  arrow. 
Poor  Letitia!   it  was  bad  enough  to  have  a  brother  like 
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Ralph  without  exhibiting  him  al  his  very  worst  to  the 
old  lord.  Though  the  sight  of  the  man,  who  had  once 
been  her  hero,  in  his  fallen  state  wa.s  dreadful  to  poor 
M»ry,  it  became  more  and  more  plain  to  her  that  she 
must  see  him;  that  she  must  even  ask  him  to  see  her, 
and  execute  Letitia's  will  and  clear  this  obstacle  out  of 
r  friend's  path  even  if  she  herself  were  to  die  of  it. 
as  Letitia  threatened  she  would,  Mary's  heart  jumped 
Up  in  her  throat  and  beat  like  a  fluttering  bird  as  if  il 
would  escape  altogether  from  her  bosom  at  the  thought. 
Bow  was  she  to  speak  to  him,  to  argue  with  him,  to 
f>ereuade  him?  AVhat  words  could  she  find  to  bid  him 
leave  his  sister's  house  and  never  show  himself  there 
again?  Poor  Ralph  I  Her  tender  heart  pitied  him  too 
—be  was  a  terrible  .ipparition.  Naming  the  past,  a  scare 
and  horror  in  the  present,  but  what  could  be  so  dread- 
i&l  for  a  man  coming  back  after  so  many  years  as  lo 
lie  disowned  and  turned  away  by  his  nearest  relations 
>  be  forbidden  his  sister's  house?  Mary  thought, 
but  witli  a  thrill  of  horror,  what  she  would  have  done 
bad  he  been  her  own  brother,  or  if  Will  or  Harry  should 
come  back  like  that.  What  misery  would  be  so  dread- 
,  what  misfortune  so  terrible!  But  Mary  knew  well 
Ihal  she  would  never  lum  her  back  upon  "the  boys" 
Mhaicver  happened.  The  worse  things  were,  they  would 
luve  the  more  need  of  her.  She  would  stand  up  for 
Ihcm.  c»ver  their  faults,  invent  virtues  for  them  if  they 
bad  not  any,  make  everybody  but  herself  believe  that 
Ihcy  were  guiltless.  Ohl  nobody  should  say  a  word 
igainsi  those  who  were  dear  to  her — no  one  I  Not  husband 
»or  husband's  ktn — no  one,  not  even  if  it  was  the  Qi 
M-fw-lf    NfAry  «id  this  lo  herself  with  a  burst  of  genei 
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indignaiion — and  then  her  heart  sank  down,  down  into 
ihe  deplhs,  thinking  of  Letitia's  threat,  of  Ixtitia  per- 
haps possibly — if  it  were  only  possible  that  was  bad 
enough — doing  what  ^he  said!  And  the  horror  in  the 
morning;  the  Uttle  children  weeping,  John  Parke  con- 
founded, not  knowing  what  to  think,  looking  dully  at 
Ihe  bed. 

Mary  got  up  in  the  horror  of  this  thought  in  the  dusk 
of  Ihe  October  morning,  before  daylight.  She  heard 
with  a  tremor  that  Mrs.  Parke  was  noi  very  well,  was 
not  coming  downstairs,  but  was  consoled  by  the  sight 
of  the  plentiful  breakfast  which  was  being  carried  up  to 
l.etitia.  Her  maid  would  nol  have  carried  up  a  break- 
fast like  that  if  ihere  had  been  anything  really  wTOng; 
and  besides  nothing  could  have  gone  wrong  so  far,  for 
there  had  been  no  time  as  yet  for  sending  Ralph  away. 
The  dreadful  thing  was  that  he  did  not  appear  to  break- 
fast any  more  than  his  sister,  Mary,  as  she  sat  behind 
Ihe  tea  urn,  heard  the  gentlemen  laughing  over  ihe 
previous  night.  They  were  sure  the  bushman  would  not 
come  up  10  the  scratch  this  morning  ihcy  said.  If  he 
appeared  in  time  for  lunch  that  would  be  all  that  could 
be  looked  for.  Mary,  hstening  with  an  anxiety  which 
she  could  scarcely  conceal,  soon  discovered  that  one  at 
Icasl  of  the  guests  was  going  away,  called  as  he  said 
by  sudden  business.  If  Ralph  did  not  come  down  till 
luncheon  what  should  she  do?  Lord  Frogmore  might 
come  early,  he  mighi  meet  the  prodigal  brother— and 
then!  Mary  trembled  from  head  lo  foot.  She  said  to 
herself  that  it  was  folly,  that  nothing  would  happen,  that 
Letitia  was  not  that  kind^and  theti  she  said  lo  herself 
who  could  tell,  who  knows  what  might  happen?  By  dint 
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of  ihinkmg  one  thing  and  another  her  brain  was  in  a 
-vrhirl.     What  was  she  lo  do? 

Sometimes  il  happens  thai  by  dint  of  mere  terror  a 
coward  wiJI  do  a  more  daring  thing  tlian  the  bravest 
person  would  undertake  in  command  of  his  facuhies. 
Mary  ended  by  sending  to  Ralph,  while  he  was  still 
sleeping  off  the  whisky  of  the  smoking-room,  a  note  with 
these  words— 

"Dear  Ralph,— I  must  speak  to  you,  Come  10  me 
for  God's  sake  iii  the  garden  by  the  sundial  at  twelve 
o'clock.     It  may  be  a  matter  of  life  and  death." 

She  sent  this  up  after  breakfast,  and  for  a  little  while 
Alary  was  more  calm.  At  least  she  would  do  what  she 
could  for  Letitia.  For  herself  and  for  what  he  might 
think  of  her,  or  how  he  might  take  her  summons,  she 
'Ihoughl  nothing  al  all. 


CHAPTER   VIII. 

It  was  a  dull  morning,  one  of  ihose  grey  days  which 
sometimes  come  in  autumn,  when  all  the  winds  are 
still,  when  the  changed  and  ruddy  foliage  hangs  like  a 
sort  of  illumination  against  the  colourless  atmosphere, 
and  the  air  is  soft  and  warm,  though  without  sunshine. 
There  had  been  a  great  deal  of  stir  in  the  house  in 
the  morning.  Two  of  the  visitors  had  gone  hastily  away, 
summoned  by  urgent  business  which  coincided  strangely 
with  the  despairing  account  of  the  covers  which  John, 
prompted  by  Letitia,  had  carried  lo  the  smoking-room 
on  ihe  previous  night.  These  gentlemen  had  been 
driven  from  the  door,  one  in  the  dogcart,  one  in  Leli- 
tia's  own  brougham,  and  the  going  away  had  caused  a 
little  bustle  and  commotion.  'ITie  others  had  gone  out 
late  to  the  discredited  covers,  not  expecting  much  sport. 
But  by  noon  all  was  quiet  about  the  house,  where, 
as  yet,  Mrs.  Parke  was  not  visible,  nor  yet  the  un- 
welcome visitor  who  occupied  Mary's  room,  making  her 
wonder,  with  a  sense  of  disgust,  whether  she  ever  could 
go  into  it  again.  She  went  lo  the  sundial  wilh  great 
perturbation  and  excitement,  just  as  the  stable  clock 
was  preparing,  with  a  loud  note  of  warning,  which  made 
a  great  sound  in  the  still  .lir,  to  sirike  twelve.  The 
sundial  was  at  some  little  distance  from  the  house,  in  a 
little  deU  on  Ihe  ouler  edge  of  the  gardens,  surro 
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by  blooming  shrubs  on  one  side  and  on  ibe  other  by 
some  of  the  large  trees  of  the  little  park — a  very  snsall 
one,  but  made  the  most  of^which  surrounded  the 
house.  Il  was  fully  open  to  the  gray  still  light  in 
which  there  were  no  ^adows,  and  a  little  damp  with 
the  autumnal  mists.  Mary  wondered  at  herself  for 
having  given  this  rendezvous  when  she  came  to  think 
of  it.  She  might  just  as  well  have  asked  Ralph  to  meet 
her  in  the  drawing-room  or  the  library,  where  at  this 
time  of  the  day  there  was  nobody.  There  were,  indeed, 
two  lady  visitors  in  the  house,  but  the  morning-room 
was  ihdr  usual  haunt;  and  she  now  reflected  that  she 
was  much  more  likely  to  be  seen  by  them  in  this  open- 
ing, which  was  swept  from  end  to  end  by  the  full  day- 
light, than  in  any  room  in  the  house.  She  asked  her- 
self whether  it  was  some  romantic  association — some 
thought  of  what  people  did  in  novels — which  had  made 
her  suggest  a  meeting  out  of  doors.  How  ridiculous  it 
was!  How  much  more  likely  to  be  remarked!  But  it 
was  loo  late  to  think  of  this.  She  w.indered  through 
the  garden,  gathering  a  few  lale  blossoms  from  the 
geraniums,  which  were  just  about  to  be  taken  up  for 
the  winter,  and  a  handfiil  of  the  straggling  long  stalks 
of  migronnette,  which  had  a  kind  of  melancholy  sweet- 
ness in  which  there  was  a  touch  of  frost  and  decay. 
Bilary  could  never  in  all  her  life  after  endure  the  scent 
of  mignonnette. 

She  saw  liim  after  awhile  coming,  directed  by  the 
footman,  whom  he  had  evidently  asked  the  way  with- 
out any  veiling  of  intention,  rather^as  she  suddenly 
perceived  to  be  quite  natural,  and  the  thing  she  ought 
to  have   expccted^with   an  ostentatious   disclosure  of 
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what  he  wanted.  She  coiild  almost  imagine  him  saymg 
that  he  had  au  appointment  with  a  lady.  The  shock 
which  had  been  produced  in  Maiy's  mind  by  the  sudden 
destruction  of  her  youthful  idea!  in  the  person  of  this 
(as  she  now  thought)  dreadful  man  made  her  perhaps 
unjust  to  Ralph.  He  came  towards  the  sundial,  how- 
ever, in  the  full  revelation  of  the  grey  light  with  a  smile 
of  self-satisfaction  on  his  face  which  strengthened  the 
supposition.  He  had  a  habitual  lurch  in  bis  walk,  and 
his  large,  broad  figure  was  made  all  the  broader  and 
more  loose  and  large  in  the  light  suit  of  large  checks 
which  he  wore.  He  had  a  flaming  red  necktie  to  ac- 
centuate the  redness  of  his  broad  face.  Mary  felt  with 
a  shudder  that  there  was  reason  in  Letitia's  horror.  To 
let  this  man  be  seen  by  a  fastidious,  aristocratic,  cynical 
old  gentleman,  natural  critic  and  antagonist  of  his 
brother's  wife — oh,  no! — she  understood  LetitJa  now.  If 
Will  or  Harry  should  come  home  like  that!  But  the 
idea  was  too  horrible  to  be  entertained  for  a  moment. 
Ralph  came  up  to  the  sundial — she  had  hidden  herself 
behind  a  clump  of  lilac  bushes  to  watch  him — with 
that  smirk  upon  his  face  and  a  swing  and  swagger  of 
conquest  about  him.  He  leant  upon  it,  arranging  him- 
self in  a  triumphant  pose  to  wait  Then  he  began  to 
whistle,  then  he  called  "Hi!"  and  "Here!"  under  his 
breath.  After  a  minute  he  became  impatient  and 
whistled  more  loudly,  and  detaching  himself  from  the 
sundial  looked  round,  "Hi,  Mary!"  he  cried.  "Hallo, 
my  lassl"  He  c.iughl  sight  at  last  of  her  dark  dress 
among  the  lilacs,  and  turned  round  with  a  loud  snap 
of  his  lingers,  "Oh,  there  you  are!"  he  cried,  "and 
by  Jove  right  you  are,  Mary,  my  girl.   It's  loo  open  here." 
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He  strolled  across  the  grass  towards  her  wilh  a 
swing  and  a  lurch  of  his  great  person  tnore  triumphant 
ever.  "Righl  you  are,"  he  said,  with  a  laugh. 
a  dca]  too  open.  1  Lite  your  sense,  Mary,  my 
dear." 

Mary  hurried  forward,  feeling  herself  crimson  with 
shame,  and  met  him  in  ihe  middle  of  the  glade.  "Il 
«an'i  be  too  opeu  for  what  I  have  10  say  to  you,"  she 
said;  then  added  most  inconsiderately,  "We  had  surely 
better  go  back  to  the  house.  We  shall  be  less  re- 
marked there." 

'  I  don'l  think  you  know  what  you  mean," 
thrusting  his  arm  through  hers,  and  holding  it  a 
to  lean  upon  her.  "That's  a  woman  all  over, 
you  a  meeting  and  ihen's  frightened  to  keep  it-  I've 
been  a  rover,  I  don'l  deny  it,  and  I  know  tiieir  ways. 
You  like  me  all  the  better  now.  don't  you,  for  knowing 
4II  your  little  ways?" 

He  held  her  arm,  drawing  her  close  to  him,  and 
bending  over  her,  surrounding  the  prim  and  gentle 
Mary,  fastidious  old  maid  as  she  was,  with  that  almo- 
aphere  of  stale  tobacco  and  half-exhausted  spirits  which 
breathes  from  some  men.  He  reminded  her  of  the 
sensations  she  had  experienced  in  passing  the  village 
public-house^but  she  was  not  passing  it,  she  was  in- 
volved in  it  row,  surroimded  by  its  sickening  breath, 
£very  kind  of  humiliation  and  horror  was  in  that  contact 
to  Mary.  She  tried  in  vain  to  draw  herself  out  of  his 
ihold. 

"Ralph,  oh,  please  let  me  go.     1  have  got  n  mes- 
;e   for  you.     That  was  why  I  asked  you   lo  come 
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He  laughed  and  leaned  over  her  more  than  ever, 
disgusting  more  than  words  could  say  this  shrinking 
woman,  whom  he  helieved  in  his  heart  he  was  treating 
as  women  love  best  lo  be.  treated.  "Come,  now,"  he 
said,  "Mary,  my  love,  don't  go  on  pretending:  as  if  I 
wasn't  up  to  all  these  dodges.  Say  honest  you  wanted 
a.  word  with  your  old  sweetheart  without  Tisch  spying 
on  yon  with  them  sharp  eyes  of  hers.  And  how  she's 
gone  off.  She's  as  ugly  as  a  toad — and  stuck  up  I  I 
daresay  she'd  think  her  brother  was  demeaning  him- 
self to  the  governess — eh?  You're  the  governess,  ain't 
you?"  Mr.  Ravelslone  said. 

"1  am  not  the  governess;  and  if  either  you  or  she 

think  /  would  demean  myself- "     Mary's  habitual 

gentleness  made  her  all  the  more  fiery  and  impassioned 
now — the  fierceness  of  a  dove.  She  disengaged  herself 
from  his  hold  with  the  vehemence  of  her  sudden  move- 
ment She  stood  panting  beyond  his  reach  and  ad- 
dressed him.  "Don't  come  a  step  nearer!  I  have  a 
message  to  you  from  Tisch.  Can't  you  see,  if  you  have 
any  sense  at  all,  that  she  cannot  want  you  here?" 

He  gave  her  a  strange  and  angry  look.  "What  do 
you  mean?  Tisch — my  own  sister:  you've  gone  out  of 
your  mind,  Mary  Hill." 

"It  is  you  that  have  gone  out  of  your  mind.  Look 
at  her  house,  and  the  way  she  lives.  Look  at  her  hus- 
band, u  gentleman.  Mr.  Parke  may  be  stupid,  but  he 
is  3  gentleman.  Didn't  you  understand  last  night  how 
she  was  feeling?  What  has  a  man  like  you  to  do 
here?  Why,  at  Grocombe — even  at  Grocombe  ihey 
would  feel  it;  and  fancy  what  it  must  be  here." 

"What  would  they  feel  at  Grocombe?"  said  Ralpl 
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growing  doubly  red,  and  looking  at  her  with  a  ihrealen- 
ing  air. 

Mary  paused.  To  hurl  anyone  was  impossible  lo 
her — she  could  not  do  it.  She  looked  at  him;  at  the 
droop  of  his  features,  from  which  the  jaunty  air  of  com- 
placence had  gone,  and  at  his  debasement  and  de- 
terioration, which  were  so  evident  in  her  eyes,  not  to 
be  mistaken;  and  her  courage  failed  her.  "Oh!  Ralph," 
she  said,  "there  is  a  difference.  It's  not  only  money, 
or  the  want  of  money.  Vou  know  tliere  is  a  difference. 
She  wants  yoo  to  go  away." 

"IVho  wants  me  to  go  away?" 

His  countenance  grew  darker  and  darker.  He  looked 
at  her  as  if  he  would  have  struck  her.  It  was  she — 
his  old  playfellow — who  was  thus  humiliating  him  lo 
the  earth. 

Mary  grew  more  and  more  compunctious.  "It  is 
her  way  of  looking  at  things,"  she  said,  faltering.  "She 
is  not  hke  you,  or  me.  She  thinks  so  much  of  what 
people  say.  You  came  lo  dinner,"  said  Mary,  suddenly. 
thinking  of  something  that  might  break  the  blow,  "in 
your  velveteen  coat." 

An  air  of  relief  came  over  Ralph's  face.  He  laughed 
loudly,  yet  with  evident  ease.  "So  that's  what  it  is!" 
he  said,  "Vou 're  ashamed  of  my  clo'es,  you  two  young 
women.  Well,  I  must  say  women  are  the  meanest 
beggars  I  ever  saw,  and  I've  met  all  sorts.  Ashamed 
of  my  clo'es!" 

Mary  was  relieved  beyond  measure  that  he  should 
so  take  it.  She  drew  a  long  breath.  "It's  so  much 
thought  of  in  this  kind  of  house,"  she  said;  "and  they 
are  expecting  Lord  Frogmore,     Oh,  Ralph,  don't  take 
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it  amiss.  Letilia  is  nol  very  strong.  She  has,  perhaps, 
been  spoilt  a  little,  always  getting  her  own  way;  and 
she  has  no  room  to  give  her  brother-in-law.  They  get 
everything  from  him,"  she  added,  hiuriedly.  "He  is  so 
rich;  oh!  Ralph,  how  can  I  say  it.  I  would  not  for  the 
world  linn  your  feeUngs.  She  wants  you  to  go — while 
Lord  Frogmore  is  here." 

"She  has  no  room  lo  give  her  brother-in-law,  and 
she  prefers  my  room  lo  iny  company,  eh?"  he  saJd, 
with  a  harsh  iaugh.  "I'm  not  good  enough  to  meet 
that  old  fogey  in  my  velvet  coat.  Why,  I  tliought  velret 
was  all  the  fashion,     They  said  so  in  the  papers,  Mary." 

"Not  jn  the  evening,  Ralph,"  said  Mary,  with  a 
sense  of  duplicity  which  made  her  turn  away  her  face, 

"Not  in  the  evening,  eh?  I  suppose  this  fellow 
must  have  swallow-tails?  Well,  it's  a  poor  thing  to  snub 
your  brother  for,  ain't  it,  Mary?  You  wouldn't  do  that 
to  a  brother  of  yours." 

"I  don't  think  I  should,  Ralph;  but  then  Lelitia  has 
married  into  a — grand  family,  and  she  has  her  hus- 
band's people  to  think  of." 

"By  George!"  he  cried,  "her  husband's  people!  and 
me  her  own  brother!"  Mary  could  nol  refrain  from 
one  glance  of  sympathy — which  he  caught  in  the  mo- 
mentary raising  of  her  eyes,  and  which  was  so  kind  yet 
timid  that  he  burst  into  a  sudden  laugh. 

"Mary,"  he  said,  endeavoring  ag^i  to  put  his  arm 
through  hers— "You've  never  got  a  husband,  my  lass. 
Tell  me  how  it  is:  for  you  were  always  a  great  deal 
prettier  than  Tisch,  with  nice  Httte  ways." 

"Don't,  Ralph — I  prefer  to  walk  alone,  if  you  please." 

"You're   afraid  to  be   seen,  you   little  goose!"   he 
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said.  "I  know  your  dodges.  Come,  tell  us  how  it  was. 
If  there  was  one  lass  in  Grocombe  that  was  sure  to  gel 
a  husband  I  should  have  said  it  was  you.  Come,  Mary, 
tell  I  I  think  I  know  the  reason  why." 

Mary  looked  al  him  with  a  little  air  which  she  in- 
tended to  check  impertinence,  but  which  had  no  effect 
on  Ralph.  "I  should  think  it  was  enough— tliat  I  pre- 
ferred to  stay  as  I  am — without  any  other  reason,"  she 
said. 

"Oh,  tell  that  to anyone  that  will  believe  it," 

cried  Ralph.  "I  know  women  a  little  better  than  that. 
I'll  tell  you  what  it  was,  and  deny  it,  Mary,  if  you  can. 
Vou  were  waiting  for  an  old  sweetheart  to  come  home. 
Ah,  now,  I've  made  you  jump.  That's  your  little  secret 
As  if  I  didn't  know  it  the  moment  I  set  eyes  on  you, 
my  dear." 

"Vou  arc  quite,  quite  wrong — whatever  you  mean 
— and  I  don't  know  what  you  mean,"  said  Mary,  very 
angry,  II  was  noi  true:  and  yet  yesterday,  before  he 
had  shown  himself,  there  was  just  so  much  possibility 
in  the  supposition  that  it  might  have  been  true. 

He  laughed  in  his  triumph  over  her,  and  sense  of 
manly  superiority,  the  sweetheart  for  whom  she  had 
waited,  but  who  had  no  immediate  intention  of  reward- 
ing her  for  her  constancy. 

"We  haven't  a  chance  you  know,"  he  said,  "my 
dear,  for  being  as  faithful  as  that:  for  you  see  a  man 
has  women  after  him  wherever  he  goes.  Oh,  I've  been 
a  rover,  Mary,  I'll  not  deny  it.  A  fellow  like  me  can't 
help  himself.  I've  never  married,  and  you  may  think 
if  you  like  it  is  because  I  hadn't  forgotten  you;  but  I've 
h.id  plenty  more  ready  to  fling  themselves  at  my  head: 
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SO  you  mustn't  be  surprised  if  I  can't  make  up  my 
mind  to  buy  the  ring  al]  at  once," 

"Will  you  tell  me  your  answer  for  Letilia?"  cried 
Mary,  with  a  crimson  countenance,  looking  him  as 
steadily  as  she  could  in  the  face. 

"An  answer  for  Tiscb— bother  Tisch!  if  you  want 
an  answer  for  yourself,  my  dear " 

"Will  you  leave  Greenpark  to-day?"  cried  Mary, 
with  lamblike  fury.  "Will  you  go  away  directly — this 
moment?  I'll  go  and  lell  the  footman  to  put  up  your 
things  for  you,  Mr.  Ravelsione.  Mrs,  Parke  wishes  you 
lo  go- — directly.     Do  you  hear  what  I  say?" 

"Miy,  ihen,  what  a  little  hussy  you  are — as  bad  as 
Tisch  herself.  And  what  have  I  done?  You  could  not 
expect  me  lo  have  ihc  ring  in  my  pocket " 

"It  doesn't  matter,"  said  Mary,  "if  she  does  kill 
herself  or  if  they  all  kill  themselves.  I  will  not  stand 
to  be  insulted  one  moment  longer.  Stay  if  you  please 
in  a  place  where  they  hale  you  and  scorn  you,  and 
will  not  speak  a  word  to  you.  Oh,  stay  if  you  please 
and  shame  ihem!  But  you  can't  shame  me,  for  1  have 
nothing  to  do  with  you;  only  I  hope  I  shall  never  see 
you  or  hear  your  horrid  name  again." 

She  turned  from  him  and  fled  across  the  grass  and 
along  the  garden  paths  with  the  swiftness  of  a  girl  of 
sixteen  and  with  an  energy  of  scom  which  the  most 
complaceni  of  men  could  not  have  mistaken.  Ralph 
Ravelstone  stood  looking  after  her  with  a  face  full  of 
amazement.  He  did  not  understand  it  A  woman  of 
Mary's  age  is  supposed  by  men  of  his  class  to  be  very 
open  to  any  overture  and  not  too  fastidious  as  to  the 
nnns  of  it.     Besides  he  had  meant  to  be  an  amiable 


conqueror;  not  to  be  disrespectful  at  ail.  He  turned 
slowly  after  her  with  his  countenance  a  great  deal  longer 
than  when  he  had  first  approached.  The  reality  of  this 
repulse  struck  him  more  than  anytliing  she  could  have 
said.     He  was  in  his  way  an  komme  a  bonnes  fortunes, 

ised  to  be  repulsed  by  the  kind  of  women  he  had 
known.  Maiy  was  somelWng  differenl,  something  finer, 
though  she  was  only  an  old  maid.  His  self-confidence 
was  not  very  deep,  and  in  the  bottom  of  his  heart  per- 
haps he  suspected  that  he  was  not  the  most  creditable 
of  suitors  or  of  brolJiere.  He  stood  pulling  his  big 
beard  and  looking  after  the  hurrying  figure  which  never 
slackened  pare  nor  looked  back  till  it  had  disappeared 
into  Ihc  house.  And  then  he  walked  slowly  after  her, 
with  certain  words  coming  back  to  his  ears.  "Stay  in 
place  where  they  hate  you  and  scorn  you!"  He  re- 
membered bow  his  sister  had  jumped  out  of  his  arms, 
how  she  had  looked  at  him  with  staring  eyes.  "By 
Jove!"  he  said  to  himself,  quickening  his  pace,  and 
Strode  into  the  house  and  rang  the  bell  in  his  room  (he 
was  not  much  accustomed    lo   bells)  till    he  pulled    it 

1,  filling  Ihe  house  with  ihe  furious  linkling,  and 
bringing  the  footman  and  a  stray  housemaid  from  dif- 
ferent comers  of  the  house,  stumbling  up  the  unaccus- 
tomed stairs— for  Mary's  room  was  in  a  remote  comer 
of  the  house,  and  Miss  Hill's  bell  did  not  ring  three 

.  in  a  year. 


CHAPTER    IX. 


"My  mistress,  sir,  is  too  poorly  to  see  anyone." 

"Do  you  know  who  I  am?"  said  Ralph. 

He  stood  swelling  out  his  big  chest  in  front  of  the 
polite  imperturbable  figure  in  black,  which  made  the 
bushman's  large  check  still  more  emphatic 

"Well,  sir,"  said  Saunders,  with  a  deprecating  smile, 
"I  am  sorry  to  say  as  I  did  not  catch  the  name." 

"I  am  her  brother,  you  fool,"  said  Ralph.  "Go  back 
and  say  that  it's  her  brother,  and  I  must  see  her  before 
[  go.  What  do  you  stand  there  for,  gaping?  Go  back 
and  tell  her  I  can't  go  without  seeing  her.  Don't  you 
hear?" 

"I  hear  very  well,  sir,"  said  Saunders  "but  I  make 
no  doubt,  sir,  my  mistress  knew  who  you  was,  though 
I  didn't  quite  catch  the  name." 

■'Where's  Mr.  Parke?"  said  Ralph. 

■'He  has  gone  out,  sir,  with  the  other  gentlemen.  I 
understand  his  lordship  is  expected  this  evening,"  said 
Mr.  Saunders,  with  the  importance  such  an  intimation 
deserved. 

"And  who's  his  lordship?"  thundered  Ralph. 

"His  lordship,  sir,  is  master's  brother,  Viscount 
Frogmore.  He  is  an  old  gentleman,  and  we're  the  heirs 
presumptive  in  this  house." 

Ralph  was  considerably  struck  by  this  i 
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which  had  no!  affected  him  when  Mary  conveyed  [iie 
's.  An  old  viscount  to  whom  his  sister  was  heir 
presumptive  must  be  an  important  person.  He  was  not 
ver>'  learned  in,  or  else  he  had  forgotten  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  English  rank.  He  had  heard  indeed  that 
Tisch  had  made  a  great  marriage,  but  not  much  more 
about  it,  and  indeed  it  had  smcerely  been  more  a 
natural  desire  to  see  his  sister  than  any  hope  of  allying 
himself  to  the  exalted  personages  to  whom  she  belonged 
which  had  moved  the  bushman.  He  stood  stroking 
down  liis  big  beard  in  all  ihe  majesty  of  his  large 
checks  and  burly  person,  but  with  a  look  of  great  per- 
plexity on  his  countenance.  What  should  he  do?  As 
a  matter  of  fact  his  irruption  into  the  drawing-room  on 
the  night  before,  and  the  sudden  sight  of  Tisch  in  all 
her  glory,  had  startled  him  greatly.  His  confusion  had 
turned  into  noise  and  bravado,  as  confusion  and  a 
sense  of  inappropriateness  often  do.  And  then  he  bad 
been  excited  and  his  head  lumed  by  the  attention  his 
odd  stories  had  received  and  the  civility  of  the  gentle- 
men who  drew  him  out.  Altogether  there  had  been  a 
whirl  of  events,  which,  in  conjunction  ivith  llie  case  of 
bottles  in  the  smoking-room,  and  oilier  potations  which 
had  led  the  way,  had  dazed  Ralph.  But  now  he  came 
to  hiinself.  He  realized  that  he  was  not  wanted,  with 
1  acuteness  which  wounded  the  poor  fellow  more  than 
such  a  rash  personage  could  be  supposed  to  be  capable 
of  being  wounded.  He  stood  and  stared  at  the  butler, 
while  this  process  was  going  on  in  his  mind.  He  was 
very  nearly  taking  that  functionary  into  his  confidence, 
telling  him  what  a  trick  Letitia  had  played  him,  aud 
what  a  strange  reception  this  was  for  a  map  newly  c 
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home.  He  ended  his  musing,  however,  by  a  sudden 
burst  of  his  big  laughter  in  the  face  of  Saunders. 

"Don't  stand  and  stare  like  a  stuck  pig,"  he  said, 
"but  go  and  order  the  dogcart,  or  whatever  you've  got 
- — for  I'm  going  off.  You  didn't  suppose  I'd  stay  where 
I'm  not  wanted,  did  you?  You're  used  to  sending 
fellows  off  when  they're  not  wanted — ain't  you,  old 
Tuppeny,"  he  added,  giving  Saunders  a  poke  in  his 
ribs. 

The  laughter  and  the  roughness  which  made 
Saunders  think  Missis'  brother  an  affable,  if  not  very 
fine  gentleman,  were  both  the  product  of  the  confusion 
in  Ralph's  mind,  rather  than  of  any  desire  to  expend 
high  spirits  in  a  joke.  He  took  out  a  sovereign  from 
his  pocket  and  twanged  it  through  the  air  into  the 
astonished  butler's  palm,  which  somehow,  surprised 
though  Saunders  was,  found  itself  open  to  receive  the 
unimportant  gift.  Ralph  intended  to  show  his  solemn 
antagonist  that  a  man  who  could  toss  about  sovereigns 
like  thai  was  not  a  man  who  was  in  want  of  anything 
from  Mrs.  Parke.  But  it  is  doubtful  how  far  he  suc- 
ceeded. Saunders  had  a  profound  acquaintance  with 
ihe  ways  of  men  about  the  world,  and  his  judgment 
was  not  that  It  was  rich  men  who  throw  their  sovereigns 
about.  But  he  did  not  in  the  least  object  to  have 
pieces  of  gold  flung  at  him,  and,  indeed,  liked  the 
sound  of  them  twanging  through  the  air. 

Ralph,  however,  was  in  no  hurry  to  go.  He  watched 
the  footman  strapping  up  his  much-used  portmanteau, 
and  intimated  thai  he  thought  he  might  as  well  have 
some  lunch  before  he  left:  and  he  went  out  and  dis- 
played liitaself  in  front  of  the  house,  making  a  promenade 
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up  and  dowii  with  his  chest  thrown  well  out,  and  his 
big  footsteps  making  the  gravel  fly.  He  was  not  aware 
that  Lelitia  watched  him  from  her  window,  but  he  hoped 
much,  and  that  it  was  gall  lo  her  to  see  him  in  the 
way  of  every  visitor  who  might  arrive.  The  first  who 
arrived,  indeed,  was  no  visitor,  but  the  representative  of 
the  house  in  the  person  of  Master  Marmaduke,  a  little 
fellow  of  five,  dressed  in  one  of  those  childish  suits 
which  make  a  child  kwk  as  if  it  had  gone  to  seed  in 
the  upper  ports  of  its  person,  and  was  supported  by  the 
most  incomplete  thin  stalks  below.  He  was  not  so 
firmly  planted  upon  his  little  iegs  as  he  oughl  to  have 
been,  but  his  shoulders  had  thus  the  air  of  being  broad 
and  strong.  He  retiuned  from  his  walk  with  his  nurse, 
while  Ralph  was  taking  this  little  stroll  in  preparation 
for  the  luncheon,  which  was  being  prepared  for  him  in 
dining-room.  Little  Duke  went  up  to  the  intruder, 
whom  he  had  not  seen,  with  the  air  of  the  master  of 
the  house,  seven  times  doubled  in  dignity  and  conse- 
"Were  you  wanting  anything  here?"  he  asked, 
IS  if  he  had  been  his  own  father;  but  John  Parke  never 
"Jed  the  role  so  well, 

"Oh,  Master  Duke,"  said  the  nurse,  dismayed,  "the 
gentleman  is  staying  in  the  house!" 

Duke  surveyed  the  bushman  frora  head  to  foot  with 
n  child's  disapproval  of  a  lyi>e  unknown. 

"Hold  your  tongue,"  he  said,  "and  let  me  alone. 
Id's  not  staying  in  the  house!  Why,  I've  never  seen 
till   this  moment,   and   he's   not   like    anybody   I 

"Whafs  your  name,  little  man?"  said  Ralph.   "Come 
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here  and  shake  hands,  and  I'll  give  you  a  bil  of  Australian 
gold,  my  boy.  to  know  your  uncle  by." 

Duke  planted  his  thin  little  legs  very  wide  apart 
and  stared.  He  liked  the  idea  of  that  bit  of  gold  with- 
out any  special  certainly  as  to  what  it  was,  but  he  did 
not  approach  loo  close  to  a  man  whose  appearance  did 
not  satisfy  his  perceptions,  "I  don'i  know  you,"  he 
said,  "I  don't  know  yon  a  bit.  I  never  saw  any  one 
the  least  like  you.  Do  you  mean  that  you're  my  uncle? 
What  are  bits  of  .Australian  gold  like?" 

"They  are  very  much  like  sovereigns,"  said  Ralph. 

Duke's  legs!  involuntarily  brought  him  a  little  nearer. 
"You  are  not  like  the  rest  of  the  gentlemen,"  said 
Duke.  "You  are  very  queerly  dressed.  I  don't  think 
you  can  be  my  uncle.  But  I  should  like  lo  see  the 
Australian  gold." 

Australian  was  a  big  motilhful  for  such  a  small  boy. 
He  got  over  il  in  syllables  and  with  an  effort. 

"Look  here,"  said  Ralph,  repeating  the  manceuvre 
which  he  had  tried  with  Saunders.  Only  he  twanged 
the  sovereign  into  the  air  with  his  thumb  and  caught  it 
this  time  in  the  palm  of  his  own  hand.  Duke  watched 
the  coin  with  the  greatest  interest  and  drew  near  to  look 
at  it,  but  did  not  put  forth  his  ovm  little  hand. 

"It's  just  money,"  he  said,  in  a  tone  of  half  dis- 
appointment, half  contempt.  Then  he  added,  "Should 
I  have  that  to  spend  if — if  you  gave  il  me,  you  know?" 

"Oh  yes,  you  should  have  it  to  spend.  You  shall 
have  it  when  you  come  and  shake  hands  with  your 
uncle,"  said  Ralph. 

The  boy  came  nearer.  Then  paused  again  and 
said,  "I'm  sure  you  can't  be  Lord  Frogmore." 
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"Why  not?"  §aid  Ralph,  with  his  big  laugh. 

Duke  looked  at  him  critically  and  seriously,  "Be- 
cause you  don't  look  like  a ,  because  I  doii'i  think 

you're  a ."     What  he  wanted   to  say  was  that  his 

new  acquaintance  was  not  a  gentleman.  Duke  thought 
he  was  like  the  keepers.  One  of  the  grooms  in  his 
Sunday  clothes  had  very  much  the  air  of  this  strange 
pereon  who  caught  the  sovereign  in  his  hand  tn  that 
clever  way.  But  little  Duke  did  not  like  to  suggest, 
looking  up  into  a  big  man's  face,  that  he  was  not  a 
gentleman.  So  he  stopped  and  slared,  almost  forgetting 
the  Australian  gold  in  this  perplexity  which  was  an  ex- 
perience not  at  all  famihar  lo  him. 

"Not  like  a  lord?"  said  Ra]ph.  "How  do  you  know? 
I  don't  suppose  you  know  many  lords,  do  you,  little 
man?     I  might  be  a  duke  for  aught  you  know." 

The  little  boy  stared  again  less  assured.  He  had 
not  been  used  to  think  of  lords  as  a  different  species, 
but  he  had  never  known  a  duke.  It  was  well  within 
the  limits  of  possibility  that  a  duke  might  be  like  a 
jgamekeeper.  The  species  was  unknown  to  little  Marma- 
duke  Parke. 

"Are  you  a  duke?"  he  asked  with  much  seriousness 
uid  eyes  very  keen  and  sharp  in  the  study  of  the  new 
Species.     Ralph  burst  into  a  big  laugh, 

"No,"  he  said,  "my  htUe  man,  but  I'm  your  uncle. 
Kot  Lord  Frograore,  but  one  of  the  other  side,  I'm 
four  L'ncle  Ralph.     Come  and  shake  hands." 

Duke  advanced  slowly  as  it  were  under  protest,  and 
at  last  ventured  to  place  a  little  soft  hand  in  the  com- 
paratively monstrous  palm  of  Ralph,  who  squeezed  the 
sovereign   into  rt  with  such  energy  that  the  little  boy 
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cried  out,  and  unaccustomed  to  such  gratuities  lel  the 
coin  drop  upon  the  path.  But  Duke  picked  it  up  with 
a  practical  sense  which  did  him  credit,  and  turned  it 
over  with  eyes  in  which  awe  and  eagerness  were  com* 
bided.  He  recognized  the  Queen's  head — but  there 
was  something  about  it  which  struck  him  as  unusual. 
Unfortunately  he  could  not  yet  read.  He  began  lo 
spell  A — u — s 

"Thai's  Australia,"  cried  the  newly-recognized  uncle. 

Duke,  somewhat  suspicious,  handed  the  coin  to 
nurse.  "Oh,  Master  Duke,  how  can  you?"  cried  that 
anxious  woman.  "A  beautiful  sovereign;  and  you've 
never  thanked  the  kind  gentleman.  I  don't  know,  sir," 
she  said,  curtseying  to  Ralph,  "if  his  mamma  would  let 
him  take  it,  for  my  mistress  is  very  particular — but " 

"Not  take  it  from  his  uncle?"  roared  Ralph. 

The  discussion  was  interrupted  by  the  sound  of  a 
step  upon  the  gravel  which  made  them  aL  look  round. 
The  new-comer  was  an  old  gentleman  with  snow-white 
hair,  but  a  ruddy  wholesome  complexion  and  the  round 
ripe  face  which  reminds  one  of  a  winter  apple.  "Frosty 
but  kindly"  was  the  look  of  the  small  twinkling  eyes, 
the  carefully  trimmed  whisker,  the  smoothly-shaven  chin 
and  upper  lip.  The  old  gentleman  was  of  short  stature 
compared  with  Ralph:  his  neatness,  his  perfect  clean- 
ness, his  well-brushed,  well-dressed,  carefully  preserved 
look,  all  showing  to  greater  advantage  beside  the  big 
figure  of  the  boshman  in  his  big  checks.  He  walked 
with  great  activity  and  alertness — like  a  young  man, 
people  said — but  there  was  indeed  a  special  energy  al- 
most demonstialive  in  his  activity  which  betrayed  the 
fact  that  It  was  something  of  a  wonder  that  he  should 
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K.  He  flourished  his  stick  perhaps  a  liltic 
apparent  that  he  liad  no  need  of  il.  He 
eyed  the  group  very  curiously  as  he  walked  past  them 
lo  the  door^and  then  it  was  that  he  heard  Ralph's 
crj-,  "Not  from  his  uncle?"  At  the  sound  of  those  words 
be  turned  round  quickly  and  came  back. 

Eh,"  he  said,  "his  uncle?    Who  is  this  little  fellow, 
my  good  woman?    Marmaduke  Parke?    Then,  my  boy, 
your  uncle  too." 

Duke  looked  at  this  new  claimant  without  the  hesi- 
tation which  he  had  shown  to  Ralph.  There  was  no 
douhl  on  the  most  superficial  examination  that  this  was 
a  gentleman.  He  took  off  hJs  httte  hat  and  held  out 
his  little  hand. 

How  do  >-ou  do?"  said  the  httle  boy.    "Mamma  is 
iriy  and  papa  is  out,  and  I'm  just  come  back  from 
ly  walk:  but  if  you  will  come  in,  please,  Saunders  will 
now  what  to  do," 

When  Ralph  gave  vent  to  the  great  roar  of  a  laugh 

which  seemed  lo  make  a  sort  of  storm  in  the  iiir  above 

the  heads  at  once  of  Lord  Frogmore  and  of  little  Mamia- 

:duke,  there  was  more  than  merriment  in  that  outburst 

le  bushman  felt  the  distinction  which   the  little  boy 

lad  made,   though  it  was  only  a   very  little  boy  that 

made  it.     He  assumed  ao   additional   swagger   in 

consequence.      "I'm   on   the  other  side,   my  lord,"   he 

said,  "for  1  presume  you're  Lord  Frogmore.    I'm  Ralph 

Ravelstone,  the  brother  of  tiie  missus — but  we're  on 

different  tacks,  you  and  me.     She  ^'t  at  all  proud  of 

Tier  brother,  I'm  sorry  to  say,  though  I  want  nothing 

bota  them — not  a  brass  fartJung.     So  I'm  clearing  out 

if  the  way." 
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"Ah!"  said  Lord  Frogmore.  He  added  after  a 
mnmert,  "Vou  will  not,  of  course,  expect  me  to  inter- 
fere— people  know  their  own  concerns  best." 

"Interfere!"  said  Ralph.  "I  never  thought  of  ihat. 
Tisch  knows  her  own  inind,  aiid  there's  nobody  I  ever 
heard  of  could  make  her  change  it.  Oh,  I'm  going. 
It's  not  good  enough  lo  hang  on  here  in  a  bit  of  a 
country  place  like  this,  for  anything  I'll  get  from  Tisch. 
Besides  I  want  nothing  from  them.  I've  just  come  from 
the  bush  with  dollars  enough  once  in  a  way.  1  came 
out  of  kindness.  If  she  don't  want  me  I  can  do  without 
her,  and  that's  all  I've  got  to  say." 

To  this  Lord  Frogmore  made  no  reply,  save  by 
bowing  his  head  politely,  as  to  a  conclusion  of  which 
he  might  approve  indeed,  but  which  left  nothing  to  be 
said.  But  Ralph  stood  swaying  his  big  person  about, 
not  knowing  how  to  get  himself  off  the  scene  ^and  in- 
deed with  a  sentiment  of  elation  in  the  unexpected  and 
unaccustomed  felicity  of  talking  to  a  lord. 

"You  see,  my  lord,"  he  said,  "through  her,"  and  he 
jerked  his  thumb  over  his  shoulder,  "we  are  a  kind  of 
connections,  you  and  rac." 

"Oh!"  said  Lord  Frogmore,  gravely,  "We  are- 
kind  of  connections?" 

"Yes,"  said  Ralph.  "I'm  very  glad  to  make  your 
acquaintance.  This  little  beggar  here  is  nephew  to  us 
boili.  It's  droll  if  you  think  of  it,"  added  Ralph,  stop- 
ping to  laugh,  "that  he  should  be  nephew  to  you — and 
also  to  me." 

"Perhaps  it  is  a  little — droll  as  you  say,"  said  Lord 
Frogmore.  Forlimaiely  he  did  not  think  it  was  his  own 
age  that  Ralph  referred  to.     He  thought  il  was  indeed 
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a  wonderful  thing  that  he  and  ihis  wild  bushranger,  or 
whoever  he  was,  should  stand  in  the  same  relationship 
to  anyone.  At  this  moment  the  footman  appeared  at 
the  hall  door,  with  a  look  of  intelligence  addressed  to 
Ralph.  The  bushman  started  and  changed  into  a  tone 
of  almost  ostentatious  hospitality.  "My  lunch  is  ready," 
he  said,  "there's  sure  lo  be  enough  for  two.  I  hope, 
my  lord,  you'll  come  and  have  a  share." 

Lord  Frogmore  had  left  the  railway  at  a  different 
station  from  that  which  Ihe  Parkes  ordinarily  used.  He 
was  proud  of  his  walking  jjowers,  and  liked  to  show 
that  he  was  as  able  for  exertion  as  much  younger  men. 
Indeed  it  was  his  dehght  to  surprise  people  who  sent 
caniages  for  him  and  were  anxious  to  save  such  an  old 
gentleman  fatigue  by  appearing  suddenly  at  their  door 
as  he  bad  done  now.  But  so  much  exercise  required 
exceptional  support — and  he  fell  the  want  of  a  glass  of 
wine.  He  received  Ralph's  invitation  with  amusement 
but  not  without  pleasure.  "Don't  you  think,"  he  said, 
"that  we  bad  better  wait  for  some  of  the  people  of  the 
house." 

"Don't  be  shy,  ray  lord,"  said  Ralph.  "Why,  we're 
all  people  of  the  house." 

little  Duke  then  stood  forth,  feeling  the  call  of  duty. 
"Mamma's  poorly  upstairs — and  papa  is  out  shooting," 
he  said.  "But  I'm  here.  And  it's  me  the  next  after 
papa." 

"Oh  it's  you  the  next,  little  man?" 

"Ves,"  said  Duke,  without  guile— "first  there's  you, 

don't  you  know,  if  you're  Unde  Frogmore — and  when 

you're  dead,  papa — and  when  papa's  dead,  me — -I'll  be 

l-ord  Frogmore  some  day,"  said  the  boy.     "And  then  I 
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shan't  want  your  Australian  sovereign,  you,  uncle — man 
— for  I  don't  know  your  name." 

"Oh,"  said  the  old  gentleman  gravely,  "so  you'll  be 
Lord  Frogmore." 


CHAPTER   X. 

LETrriA  was  in  her  room,  by  the  open  window, 
wrapped  io  a  warm  dressing-gown.  It  was  rather  cold, 
though  the  day  was  bright,  to  sit  by  an  open  ivindow; 
but  she  was  watching  for  her  brother's  departure,  and 
very  eager,  thinking  he  would  never  go.  She  had  been 
an  unseen  witness,  behind  the  curtain,  of  his  meeting 
with  her  boy,  and  had  partially  overheard  the  conversa- 
tion that  had  passed;  that  is  to  say,  she  had  heard  all 
Ralph's  part  of  it,  but  not  Duke's  little  voice  in  reply, 
Letiiia  was  more  impatient  than  words  can  say  of  this 
encounter,  and  trembled  with  nervous  anxiety  and  help- 
less eagerness.  But  she  said  to  herself  that  Frogmore  at 
least  would  not  come  till  the  afternoon,  and  all  the  other 
gentlemen  were  out,  and  the  coast  clear.  No  one  ar- 
riving at  a  country  house  to  pay  a  visit  ever  came  be- 
fore the  afternoon — five  o'clock,  that  was  the  earliest 
moment  possible  for  an  arrival.  She  said  this  to  her- 
self with  a  presentiment  which  she  could  not  overcome, 
but  for  which  she  reproached  herself,  dedaring  that  il 
was  nonsense  audibly  in  the  turmoil  of  her  excitement. 
Why  should  Frogmore  arrive  at  an  hour  when  nobody 
.irrived,  merely  lo  distract  her,  Letitia?  Things  are  very 
perverse  sometimes,  but  not  so  perverse  as  that  She 
said  lo  hereelf  that  she  was  a  fool  for  dwelling  upon 
such  a  thought,  and  that  her  nervousness  about  Ralph 


was  absurd.  She  dared  not  show  herself  at  the  window 
lest  he  should  see  her  and  insist  upon  an  interview; 
and  from  where  she  sat  she  could  see  only  by  a  hurried 
glance  now  and  then,  so  that  she  remained  unaware  of 
the  full  horror  of  w]iat  was  happening  unlil  she  heard 
a  Uiird  voice,  not  familiar,  but  which  after  a  moment 
she  recognized,  and  which  was  to  lier  as  the  claji  of 
doom.  Frogmore!  She  pulled  the  curtain  aside,  for- 
getting her  precautions  in  the  excess  of  her  excitement; 
but  no  one  of  the  group  saw  her,  they  >vere  loo  much 
;upied  with  themselves. 
Lord  Frogmore  had  not  appeared  much  in  his 
brother's  domestic  circle.  Since  her  marriage  Letitia 
had  seen  him  only  during  the  three  or  four  days'  visir 
which  John  and  she  paid  once  a  year  to  the  head  of 
the  house.  He  went  abroad  every  winter,  taking  care 
of  himself,  as  if  his  life  were  of  so  much  importance! 
and  had  visits  to  pay  in  the  visiting  season  which  no 
doubt  he  liked  better  than  going  to  see  his  brother:  at 
all  events  ihey  had  met  very  little,  and  Lelitia  was  not 
50  very  familiar  with  his  voice  Ihat  she  should  recogm;(e 
it  at  once.  But  even  before  she  recognized  she  divined, 
Of  course  it  was  Frogmore;  who  should  it  be  but  the 
one  person  in  the  world  whom  siie  was  the  least  de- 
sirous to  see?  She  was  so  overwhelmed  by  the  thought 
that  the  meeting  which  she  so  much  wished  to  avoid 
had  taken  place,  that  the  heart  which  seemed  to  beat 
in  her  throat  and  the  fluttering  of  all  her  ner\es  pre- 
vented her  from  hearing  what  they  said,  until  the  sound 
■  of  steps  made  her  again  pull  back  the  curtain,  and  slie 
watched  the  group  moving  leisurely  towards  the  dining- 
room.     Ralph  was  doing  the  honours,  he  was  in»ti{ig 
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Lord  Frogmore  in  to  luncheon,  and  little  Duke,  whom 
Bhe  would  have  liked  to  whip,  had  abandoned  his  nurse 
4nd  was  walking  solemnly  between  the  big  bushman 
and  ihe  Utile  old  gentleman.  Oh!  how  she  would  have 
liked  to  whip  Duke!  It  was  the  one  possible  outlet  for 
her  feelings  which  Letitia  could  think  of  in  the  immense 

lion  that  possessed  her,  in  vicvi  of  this  insufferable 
combination,  Ralph  doing  the  honors  of  John  Parke's 
bouse  to  Lord  Frogmore.  If  she  bad  only  been  wise 
enough  lo  prevent  it— to  bsten  to  her  own  presentiment, 
to  have  been  on  the  spot  herself  and  prepared  for 
whatever  might  happen.  Sometimes  it  is  highly  ad- 
vantageous to  adopt  the  female  expedient  of  a  headache; 
to  find  yourself  unable  lo  come  downstairs  on  some 
particular  morning  when  there  may  happen  to  be  any 
embarrassing  business.  But  sometimes  this  expedient 
is  not  so  successful.  IjCtitia  repented  bitterly  the  em- 
ployment of  it.     She  had  been  determined  not  to  see 

brother — lo  show  him  in  the  most  decided  way 
thai  her  house  was  a  place  to  which  he  was  not  to 
come.  But  Iiow  could  she  ever  have  anticipated  thai 
Lord  Frogmore  would  appear  at  such  an  unlikely  hour, 
and  that  it  should  be  Ralph— Ralph  of  all  people  in  lli.; 
world  that  would  receive  him,  and  do  the  honours  of  the 
house  lo  him!  Afler  a  pause  of  rage  and  perplexity, 
Letitia  rang  the  bell,  and  when  her  maid  appeared  sent 
her  somewhat  imperiously  for  Mary  Hill.  "Go  ;md  lei! 
Miss  Hill  I  want  to  see  her.  Tell  her — 1  mean  ask 
s.tid  Letitia.  with  a  civility  born  of  necessity,  "to 

:  directly,  please."  Mrs.  Parke  paused  again  to 
Ifaink  which  would  be  most  impressive;  whether  to  begin 
dress  with  the  air  of  being  nuile  unable  for  the  exer- 
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lion,  or  to  fling  herself  down  upon  ihe  sofa  in  the  lassi- 
tude of  the  dressing-gown,  unable  to  move.  She  de- 
cided for  the  first  of  Ihese  processes.  It  would  touch 
Mary  more  to  see  her  preparing  to  do  her  duty  at  any 
price,  than  merely  to  witness  the  collapse  which  perhaps 
she  would  not  have  such  complete  faith  in  as  was  de- 
sirable. Accordingly  Lelitia  rose.  She  pulled  out  the 
first  dress  that  came  to  hand  in  her  wardrobe.  Not  to 
diminish  the  effecl,  she  waited  until  Mary  might  be  sup- 
posed to  be  approaching.  She  then  hurried  out  of  her 
dressing-gown,  and  began  lo  put  on  her  usual  clothes, 
and  was  found  by  Mary,  on  her  hurried  entry,  half 
fallen  upon  the  sofa,  panting  and  breathless,  fastening, 
with  hands  thai  trembled  and  seemed  hardly  capable 
of  performing  iheir  fiinclions,  lier  under-garmenls.  Mary 
made  an  outcry  of  surprise  when  she  entered  the  room, 
and  the  maid  who  followed  made  a  dart  al  her  mistress 
with  a  scream — "Madame,  you're  nol  fit  to  dress  or  go 
downstairs." 

"What  can  I  do?"  said  Letitia,  with  litlle  pants  be- 
tween each  two  words,  "when  I  am  so  much  wanted — 
when  I  must — I  must." 

"Ohl  what  is  Ihe  malter,  Lelitia?  Can't  1  do  it  for 
you?"  said  Mary,  in  her  impulsive  way. 

"Vou  may  go  away,  Felicie.  Miss  Hill  will  help 
me  if  I  want  any  help,  Oh,  Mary,  don't  you  know 
what  is  the  malter?  Shut  the  door  after  that  prying 
woman.  They  all  want  to  have  their  noses  in  every- 
thing. It's  Ralph,"  said  Mrs.  Parke,  throwing  herself 
back  on  the  sofa  as  In  despair.  "He  has  iioi  gone 
away  after  all,    and  Frogmore  has  come.     Oh,  ^bIyl 
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wheu  I  begged  and  implored  you  upon  my  knees  lo  get 
him  away,  and  not  lo  let  him  meet  Frogmore." 

Lelitia  threw  herself  back  on  her  sofa  while  in  the 
act  of  lying  a  pair  of  necessary  strings.  Her  hands 
were  trembling  very  perceptibly.  She  dropped  ihe 
strings  and  (lung  her  arms  over  her  head  in  an  outburst 
of  tragical  distress.  Mary,  on  her  part,  had  retired  in 
tears  from  her  interview  with  Ralph,  and  had  shin  her- 
self into  the  little  back  room,  which  was  all,  in  the 
present  crowded  state  of  the  house,  that  she  could  call 
her  own,  with  much  real  agitation  and  distress.  But 
when  she  saw  I^iitia  press  those  conspicuously  trembling 
fingers  on  her  face,  the  sight  of  her  friend's  trouble  was 
more  than  she  could  bear. 

"Oh,  Letiria,"  she  said,  "I  am  so  sorry  for  you^ 
what  can  I  do?  If  there  is  anything  I  can  do,  tefl  me. 
I  did  speak  to  him.  I  begged  him  lo  go  away,  and  he 
«.iid  he  would.  Oh,  if  there  is  anything  more  I  can  do 
I  will  do  il.  But  don't  kill  yourself,  don't  take  on  so 
dreadfully.  Don't,  oh  don't  think  so  much  of  it,  Leli- 
tia; Ralph -" 

"Don't  mention  his  name,"  cried  Mrs.  Parke,  "never 
shall  I  think  of  him  as  a  brother.  Do  you  think  Fve 
no  pride  and  no  feeling  for  my  family.  How  would 
yqii  like  if  your  black  sheep^if  the  one  that  was  no 
crcdit^ttimcd  up  just  when  you  wanted  lo  put  your 
best  fool  foremost.  Oh,  Mary  Hill  1  I  don't  blame  you, 
but  he  never  would  have  come  but  for  you." 

"You  are  quite  mistaken,  (here,"  said  Mary,  with  a 
dignity  in  which  there  was  some  touch  of  irritation,  loo. 
"And  I  am  glad  to  say  ihere  is  no  black  sheep  in 
my "     Her  voice   sank   as  she  added  lliis — and  a 
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compunction  seized  her  and  broke  the  sentence  short — 
for  to  be  sure  the  black  sheep  in  the  family  is  ihe  mis- 
fortune and  not  the  fault  of  the  rest ,  and  Mary  felt  it 
was  ungenerous  to  remind  Letitia  of  her  own  belter  for- 
tune. She  went  on,  with  a.  little  eagerness  to  conceal 
this  error.  "If  I  can  do  anything,  Letitia — but  I  don't 
know  what  I  can  do." 

"No,  nor  I,"  said  Letitia,  but  then  she  said  with  a 
softened  voice,  "you  might  go  down  and  see  what 
they're  doing.  I  can't  be  ready  in  a  moment,  it  takes 
some  time  to  get  into  one's  dress  when  one  is  all  of  a 
tremble  as  I  am.  Vou  might  go  down  and  stand  be- 
tween Frogmore  and  Ralph.  Oh,  I  know  you  could  do 
it.  And  there  is  Duke,  ihe  little  wretch,  listening  to  all 
Ralph's  stories.     Send  hiin  up  lo  me  straight  off." 

"1 — go  down!  But  I  don't  know  Lord  Frogmore — 
and  Ralph." 

"I  hope  you  know  Ralph  at  least  Mary  Hill!  Vou 
told  me  this  moment  you  would  do  anything — bnl  the 
moment  I  name  the  one  thing,  the  only  thing  I  ask  of 
you " 

Mary  wrung  her  hands  but  turned  away  and  went 
downstairs.  She  had  never  been  used  lo  resist  when 
anytliing  was  asked  of  her.  It  had  been  her  part  in 
the  world  always  lo  do  what  was  insisted  upon,  what 
il  was  necessary  lo  do.  She  went  downstairs,  almost 
counting  the  steps  in  her  reluctance,  hoping  that  Letitia 
might  relent  and  call  her  back,  yet  knowing  very  well 
thai  nothing  would  make  Letitia  relenl.  After  her  con- 
versation (his  morning  with  Ralph  to  go  back  as  it 
seemed  voluntarily  into  the  room  where  he  was,  to  go 
^  he  would  think  oa  purpose  to  bave  a  last  word  wih 
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was  intolerable  lo  her.  Her  natural  modesty  and 
reticence  was  intensified  by  primness,  old  maidenly 
scruples  which  had  come  upon  her  with  advancing 
years  aiid  made  her  pride  more  sensitive  and  her  fear 
of  compromising  herself  more  great.  And  before  Lord 
Frogmore,  who  would  think — what  might  he  not  think? 
Poor  Mary  went  slowly  across  the  hall.  Oh,  if  Leliiia 
only  knew  what  it  was  lo  put  such  a  commission  upon 
her — but  Letitia  had  such  different  ways  of  thinking — 
L^litia  might  perhaps  have  found  it  no  trial  at  all. 

^Vhen  Mary  went  into  the  dining-room  where  Ralph 
was  making  an  excellent  meal,  and  telling  stories  of  the 
bush  which  delighted  his  little  audience,  her  colour  was 
heightened,  her  dove's  eyes  were  clear  and  humid, 
almost  mth  tears  in  them.  She  had  seldom  in  her  life 
luolced  so  well,  though  of  this  she  was  quite  unconscious. 
Her  great  reluctance  gave  her  an  air  of  dignity  as  well 
that  of  duty  painfully  fulfilled,  She  went  in  very 
slowly,  holding  her  head  higher  Ihan  usual,  tliough  ii 
was  a  sense  of  humiliation  and  not  pnde  that  so  moved 
her.  Lord  Frogmore  had  been  persuaded  lo  join  the 
bushraan  in  his  luncheon,  having  evidently  been  assured 
Ihat  tliis  was  the  limcheon  of  the  house,  Letilia  nol 
being  well  enough  to  be  out  of  her  room.  Ralph  was 
sealed  at  his  meal  with  his  mouth  full,  talking  as  he 
munched,  and  praising  the  excellent  cold  beef  as  he 
talked.  Cold  beef  for  Ix>rd  Frogmore!  Saunders  in- 
deed had  endeavored  to  interfere,  to  explain  that  iJie 
family  lunch  was  an  hour  later,  that  this  was  only  for 
Mr.  Ravelslone  because  of  his  train,  and  that  to  set 
cold  beef  before  the  distinguished  guest  was  the  last 
Oiing   in  the  world  that  could  have  been  conlemplaled. 


But  Lord  Frogmore  had  paid  no  attention ,  and  sal 
quite  pleased,  mincing  his  cold  beef  into  small  morsels, 
and  laughing  at  Ralph's  stories.  Little  Duke  had  clam- 
bered up  upon  his  high  chair  and  sat  between  the  two 
men,  turning  his  small  head  from  one  to  another  as 
ihey  talked  with  great  attention,  with  the  precocious 
civilily  of  a  host  paying  solemn  attention  to  his  guests, 
Duke  did  nol  laugh  at  the  Australian's  jokes  because 
he  did  not  understand  them,  but  he  gazed  at  Lord 
Frogmore  who  did,  and  looked  from  one  to  another 
with  3  curious  consciousness  of  the  inferiority  of  those 
mysteriously  excited  persons  who  gesticulated  and  de- 
claimed and  laughed  and  applauded,  to  his  own  small 
gravity  and  dignity,  something  like  that  which  we  can 
imagine  rising  in  the  consciousness  of  an  intelligent  ani- 
mal al  sight  of  human  eccentricities,  Duke  thought  it 
very  funny  that  they  should  laugh  so  much.  What  was 
there  to  laugh  about?  Ralph  sprang  up  from  the  table, 
making  a  great  noise,  with  his  knife  and  fork  in  his 
hands,  when  Mary  appeared.  "Hallo!"  he  cried.  "Here 
we  have  begun  hke  a  couple  of  ill-bred  pigs  without 
thinking  of  Miss  Hill.  A  plate  and  napkin  for  Miss 
Hill,  and  look  sharp  you  therel  What  can  you  think  of 
us  to  begin  without  you?  I  give  you  my  word  I  never 
gave  it  a  thought," 

"Please  sit  down,"  said  Mary.  "I  want  nothing.  1 
only  came — that  is  I^etitia  sent  me — to  see  that  you 
had  everything  you  want,  To  see  that  there  was  a 
proper  lunch '' 

"i^etitia's  very  kind,  but  she  might  have  come  her- 
self. There's  excellent  cold  beef — isn't  it  excellent, 
my  Lord  Frogmore?    They  ihink  it's  not  good  enough 
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,  evidenlJy,  bul  it's  pleniy  good  enough  for  me. 
■J  prefer  it  to  all  the  kickshaws  in  ihe  world.  Sil  down 
and  try  a  bit,  Mary,  it'll  do  yoii  good." 

~ti.  thank  you."  said  Mary,  drawing  nen'oiisly 
"Duke,  you  are  to  go  upstairs  lo  your  mother. 
Ob  please  doa't  disturb  yourself.  I  would  rather  not 
itit  down,  please.  Letitia  was  afraid  thai  you  were  uoL 
i  in  lime — thai  you  might  be  kepi  too  late  for 
your  train." 

Letitia's  very  anxious  about  my  train,"  cried  Ralph, 
with  a  big  laugh,  but  he  caught  Mary's  alarmed  look  at 
Saunders,  who  stood  very  demurely  behind  Lord  Frog- 
XDOie  wrilh  his  ears  wide  open  lo  everything.  Sauiiderii 
scented  a  mystery,  and  was  very  anxious  to  fathom  il. 
He  scented  something  much  more  mysterious,  as  was 
nataral,  tlian  anything  that  exisied.  "But  sit  down, 
Mary,  and  join  the  festive  board,"  continued  the  bush- 
'a  meal's  twice  a  meal  when  there's  a  lady  pre- 
peni.     Don'l  you  think  so.  Lord  Frogmore?" 

Lord  Frogmore  hid   risen   up    with   old-fashioned 

courtesy  when  he  saw  Mary,    and  stood  without  taking 

any  pan  in  ihe  invitation,   awaiting  what  she  intended 

a  do,  with  his  li.iBd  on  the  back  of  his  chair.      Lord 

'rogmore,  as  ill-fortune  would  have  it,  was  seeing  the 

loUsc  of  the  Parkes,  which  was  indeed  the  most  orderly 

and  wcll-govemed  of  houses,  in  the  strangest  light — a 

"'ght  Ihal  was  not  at  all  a  true  one,  though  he  had  no 

iCAHs  of  knowing  it.     The  wild,  bearded  brother  from 

K  backwoods,   the  gentle,    somewhat  prim  dependent 

ly  [nizzled  him  very  much.     Miss  Hill  he  thougJil  a 

lucb   pleasanler  type  of  woman  than  his  sister-in-law, 

lit  wliu  was  shi:}  Probably  the  governess;  but  then  Ihe 


governess  would  not  be  on  such  familiar  terms  with  the 
brother.  The  old  gentleman  stood  with  tnie  civility, 
doing  nothing  to  increase  the  embarrfissment  of  the 
poor  lady,  poor  thing,  who  did  not  know  what  to  do. 

"The  dog-cart,  sir,  is  al  the  door,"  said  Saunders, 
solemnly,  "and  if  1  might  make  so  bold,  there  is  jusl 
twenty  minutes  to  gel  the  train." 

Ralph  put  down  his  knife  and  fork.  "I  should 
have  liked  another  bit  of  that  nice  cold  beef,"  he  said; 
"but  since  you're  all  in  such  a  hurry— ^  l.itdc  'ur 
you  can  go  and  tell  your  mother  I'm  off.  It'll  be 
satisfaction  to  her.  And,  Mary,  don't  forget  what  I 
said." 

"I  don't  remember,"  said  Mary,  "that  you  s;ud  any- 
thing particular.  Ra^Mr.  Ravelstone — 1  will  tell  Leli- 
tia — anything  you  wish  me  to  say," 

"Then  leli  her,"  cried  Ralph.  "I  don't  caie  that!" 
with  a  snap  of  his  big  fingers.  He  paused,  however, 
with  a  thought  of  Saimders  and  the  proprieties,  and 
burst  into  another  laugh.  "You  can  tell  Tisch  that  the 
cold  beef's  capital,  and  that  I've  enjoyed  my  luncheon 
— and  ihe  best  of  company,"  he  said.  "Good-bye,  my 
lord,  and  good-bye,  little  'un.  Mary,  is  this  how  we're 
to  part,  you  and  me?" 

Mary  wnmg  her  fingers  out  of  his  grasp,  "I  will 
give  Lelitia  your  message,"  she  said. 

"You'll  come  and  see  me  off  ai  leasi.  Poor  Mary, 
don't  be  so  down  because  there's  strangers  here.  Come 
out  and  see  me  go." 

She  looked  involuntarily  in  her  distress  towards  the 
courteous  old  gentleman  who  stood  quietly  observajit 
with  his  hand  on  ihc  back  of  his  chair.     Lord  Fn^- 
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more  did  not  understand  the  meaning  of  the  appeal  in 
her  eyes— whether  she  wished  him  to  go  away;  whether 
she  looked  to  him  for  protection-  He  look  out  his 
watch,  however,  on  the  chance  that  ii  was  the  latter, 
and  held  it  up  to  the  departing  guest. 

"Well,  good-bye  to  you  all!"  shouted  Ralph,  thus 
driven  by  moral  force  to  the  door. 

"I  fear  the  gentleman  will  be  lale,"  said  Lord  Frog- 
more  in  his  precise  voice. 

"Oh,  1  hope  not!"  cried  Mary,  clasping  her  hands. 
She  listened  while  the  dash  of  the  dog-cart  from  the 
door,  as  Ralph  sprang  into  it,  was  audible.  "He  has 
been  long  absent  from  home,"  she  said.  "He  has  got 
out  of  the  ways  of — English  life.  Mrs,  Parke  was  rather 
afraid— She  was  so  sorry  not  lo  be  downstairs  to  re- 
ceive you.  She  is  dressing  now  lo  be  ready  for  luncheon, 
and  begged  me — —" 

"It  was  quite  unnecessary;  I  found  him  very  amus- 
ing. And  I  was  glad  to  make  acquaintance  with  this 
liiile  fellow."  Lord  Frogmore  put  his  hand  on  Duke's 
head,  who  had  not  obeyed  tlie  call  to  his  mother, 
"He  is — your  charge,  perhaps?" 

"Oh  no,"  cried  Mary,  with  a  blush.  "I  am  only  a 
friend  staying  in  the  house." 

"I  l>eg  you  a  thousand  pardons,"  said  Lord  Frog- 


CHAPTER    XI. 

When  Mrs.  Parke  came  downstairs  she  exhausted 
herself  in  civilities  to  her  old  brother-in-law,  and  in 
apologies  that  she  had  not  been  there  to  receive  him. 
She  had  been  much  upset  she  allowed  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  her  long-lost  brother  quite  unexpectedly  on 
the  previous  night.  A  brother  who  had  given  the  fami!]' 
great  anxiety,  and  whom  it  was  most  necessary  to  send 
home  at  once  for  family  reasons.  The  explanation  was 
very  well  given  and  very  plausible,  but  there  was  one 
thing  upon  which  Letitia  insisted  loo  much,  and  that 
was  the  fact  th.il  she  had  not  expected  Lord  Frogmore 
until  the  afternoon.  Her  imperfect  breeding  and  still 
more  imperfect  taste  made  her  insist  upon  this  with  an 
emphasis  which  conveyed  a  reproach  to  Lord  Frogmore 
for  his  premature  arrival.  He  made  her  a  very  serious 
apology,  though  with  a  twinkle  m  his  keen  old  eyes 
wliich  Letitia  (though  so  clever)  was  not  clever  enough 
to  delect. 

"Il  was  very  thoughtless  on  my  part,"  said  I-ord 
Frogmore.  "I  will  be  more  considerate  on  future  oc- 
casions. It  is  of  course  ridiculous  to  arrive  in  the  morn- 
ing, when  the  mistress  of  the  house  has  of  course  a 
thousand  engagements.  I  will  remember  the  hint  you 
give  nic  to  regulate  my   future  conduct."     Mary,   who 
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was  present,  was  very  uneasy  al  Ihis  covert  satire,  but 
Lctitia  did  not  perceive  it 

m  sure  I  did  not  mean  that  you  were  not  most 
welcome — at  any  time,  Frog^ore,  I  hope  neither  John 
I  need  to  say  that — but  only  that  it  is  more  usual 
later,  and  that  I  was  not  prepared.  Nothing  would 
prevented  me  from  being  down  in  time,  not  if  1 
had  died  for  it,  had  [  been  prepared." 

an  only  be  most  happy  tliat  you  were  not  pre- 
pared—for what  would  I  have  said  for  myself,  or  what 
would  John  have  said  to  me,  had  a  life  so  precious 
been  placed  in  danger  by  my  indiscretion?"  said  Lord 
Frogmore  with  a  bow.  He  was  a  httle  format  in  his 
Diodes  of  speech  and  in  his  civilities,  which  had  an  old 
Khool  deference  about  them  quite  unknown  to  the 
generation.  There  is  nothing  easier  than  to  give 
■  dangerous  scratch  under  the  cover  of  that  velvet 
love  of  supreme  good  manners,  but  it  takes  a  delicate 
erceptian  to  perceive  sarcasm,  and  Letitia  did  not  find 
out. 
Lord  Frogmore  on  his  side  was  more  amused  than 
he  had  expected  by  the  reception  he  had  met  with. 
He  belonged  to  a  class  perhaps  more  frequent  nowadays 
than  in  former  times ;  the  class  to  which  the  follies  of 
hs  fellow  creatures  is  more  amusing  than  anything  else 
that  can  be  met  with  in  the  world.  The  old  lord  ex- 
pected to  pay  a  very  dull  duty  visit  to  his  brother, 
whom  be  esteemed  as  a  good  hearted  blockhead,  and 
the  sharp  little  underbred  woman  who  was  his  wife. 
He  had  scarcely  hoped  to  be  amused,  even  by  Letitia, 
whose  lilile  pretentions  he  believed  himself  lo  have  fully 
fathomed  and  seen  throtigh,  and  he  did  not  expect  to 
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find  amusemem  in  the  society  lo  be  found  in  their 
house.  It  was  a  quite  unexpected  felicity  to  be  re- 
ceived by  the  big  bushman  with  his  stories  of  adven- 
ture, and  the  unexplained  family  complication  coin- 
cident with  his  presence  and  the  evident  desire  to  get 
rid  of  him  shown  by  all  the  house.  Mary,  too,  who  was 
not  the  governess,  and  who  under  her  little  middle-aged 
primness  was  an  observer  like  himself,  and  saw  what 
he  meant  when  Mrs.  John  remained  quite  impervious, 
interested  the  old  lord.  There  was  something  to  see 
and  note  where  he  had  expected  nothing,  something  to 
find  out  in  the  perfectly  buna!  household.  The  old 
gentleman's  little  keen  eyes  quickened  ivnd  sparkled, 
and  that  wonderful  interest  in  human  life  which  is  no- 
where so  strong  as  among  those  who  have  reached  its 
furthest  limit,  awoke  in  him  with  a  grateful  hope  of 
satisfaction.  In  the  midst  of  this,  which  was  on  the 
whole  agreeable,  there  was  one  little  prick  which  had 
been  given  quite  unintentionally  by  the  most  innocent 
hand,  yet  which  he  could  not  forget,  notwithstanding  all 
his  philosophy.  It  was  what  little  Duke  had  said  when 
he  had  welcomed  liis  uncle  with  immediate  recognition 
of  what  was  due  lo  him.  "First,  iJiere's  you,"  Duke 
had  said,  "and  when  you're  dead,  papa,  and  when 
papa's  dead,  me — I'll  be  Lord  Frogmore  some  day." 
This  was  quite  true  and  quite  innocent,  and  meant  do 
harm;  but  Lord  Frogmore  could  not  get  it  out  of  his 
mind.  He  had  of  course  been  aware  since  John  Parke 
was  bom  that  he  was  to  be  his  successor,  heir  pre- 
sumptive, as  the  peerage  said:  and  of  course  little  Mar- 
maduke  was  John's  heir — heir  apparent,  the  undoubted 
hope  of  the  illustrious  race  of  the  P.irkes.     But,  still, 
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all  the  same,  it  jaired  upon  the  old  gentleman,  He 
did  not  like  to  be  put  away  in  his  coffin  in  the  family 
vault  m  this  summary  way,  not  even  the  chief  figure 
there,  but  followed  by  John  after  him,  in  order  that  this 
cocksparrow  should  become  Lord  Frogmore.  He  knew 
it  was  absurd,  and  he  was  able  to  laugh  a  little  at 
John's  dismissal  too,  thus  accomplished  by  his  httle  son. 
But  with  all  the  alleviations  to  be  procured  in  this  way, 
and  the  evident  simphcily  of  the  child  who  meant  no 
harm,  it  was  still  not  pleasant  to  contemplate.  "First, 
there's  you,  and  when  you're  dead,  papa,  and  when 
papa's  dead,  me."  Lord  Frogmore  laughed  to  himself 
and  wondered  how  John  would  like  it:  but  John  was 
young,  and  probably  would  not  mind  a  reference  to 
such  a  remote  possibility,  and  then  it  was  John's  son, 
not  an  unknown  little  boy,  who  was  the  speaker.  He 
wondered  if  that  was  the  sting  of  it^an  imknown  little 
boy — his  nephew,  indeed,  but  young  enough  to  be  his 
great-grandchild — a  mite  of  a  boy!  To  realize  a  long 
life  hke  Lord  Frogmore's,  an  important  life,  so  much  in 
it,  80  many  people  dependent  upon  it,  a  life  which  had 
lasted  so  long,  an  institution  in  the  country— and  then 
lo  think  that  it  was  to  be  swept  away  to  make  room 
for  that  imp  in  knickerbockers!  It  was  ludicrous,  it 
was  laughable^but  the  thing  which  put  a  sting  in  it 
and  made  it  so  disagreeable,  thrusting  itself  in  among 
other  thoughts  of  far  more  importance,  was  that  it  was 
true,  "I'll  be  Lord  Frogmore  some  day."  It  was  so. 
Uncle  and  father  must  give  way  to  him.  They  would 
be  put  away  into  their  niches  and  lie  would  reign. 
This  kept  coming  back  into  Lord  Frogmore's  mind  as 
he  walked  about  the  place  and  inspected  the  gardens 
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and  shnibberies.  It  flew  in  upon  his  thoughts  when 
they  were  occupied  with  matters  quite  different — little 
Duke's  look  and  his  childish  confidence.  "I'll  be  Lord 
Frogmore,  some  day."  It  came  back  lo  him  with  a 
persistency  which  he  disUked  very  much  but  could  not 
get  rid  of.  It  was  quite  true — unless  in  any  way  Pro- 
vidence should  inteqjose. 

There  were  only  two  ways  in  which  Providence, 
even  Providence,  could  interpose.  One  was  a  very  sad 
way,  that  little  Duke  should  die;  that  he  should 
never  come  lo  the  heritage  which  he  was  quite  right  in 
thinking  certain.  The  little  fellow  might  die.  This  was 
an  alternative  that  Lord  Frogmore ,  though  distinctly 
irritaled  by  Duke,  and  resentful  of  his  self-confidence, 
did  not  like  to  contemplate.  Die — oh,  no!  He  would 
not  have  the  lilile  fellow  die^a  creature  so  full  of 
hope  and  promise — oh,  no!  Let  him  say  what  childish 
follies  he  pleased  he  must  not  die.  But  if  nol,  then  he 
must  succeed  and  be  Lord  Frogmore.  Was  it  absolutely 
certain  that  he  must  be  Lord  Frogmore? 

Frogmore  turned  this  over  in  his  mind  as  he  took 
his  walk^the  walk  which  he  never  intermitted,  and 
which  had  done  so  much  to  keep  him  in  health.  Need- 
less to  say  thai  [he  dearest  wish  of  this  old  gentleman 
was  lo  keep  in  health.  The  young  people  may  be  in- 
different to  it;  they  may  commit  all  sorts  of  rashness, 
and  run  all  manner  of  risks;  but  when  a  man  is  draw- 
ing near  seventy  he  knows  he  must  not  be  guilty  of 
any  of  these  follies.  Frogmore  thought  a  good  deal 
about  his  health,  avoided  everything  that  could  injure 
it,  denied  himself  even  things  that  he  liked,  eal  sparely, 
rested  ofien,  and  avoided   all  subjects  that  were  dis- 
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agreeable,  on  principle,  that  nothing  might  affect  his 
precious  health.  But  he  could  not  get  this  childish 
brag — this  httle  boy's  chatter  out  of  his  mind.  It  was 
very  annoying;  it  was  not  worth  troubling  about;  but 
phe  could  not  get  h  out  of  his  mind.  Nevertheless,  for 
iBome  reason  or  other,  he  stayed  longer  at  Greenpark 
than  he  had  any  intention  of  doing.  He  remained 
on  from  day  to  day,  to  Mrs.  Parke's  annoyance  yet 
pleasure. 

"It  is  clear  that  Frogmore  likes  being  here,"  she 
said  to  her  husband  with  some  pride. 
"Yes,"  said  John,  "but  it's  a  bore." 
"It  is  a  bore,"  said  Letitia,  "but  it  always  looks 
■well  to  be  on  such  good  terms  with  the  head  of  your 
lamily:  and  most  likely  he  will  do  sometlung  for  the 
iCbildren." 

"I  don't  see  what  he  can  do  for  the  children;  it  will 
■11  come  lo  us  naturally,"  her  husband  said. 

"Oh,  John,  nalurally!  How  can  you  talk  such  non- 
nse?  naturally  he  will  leave  everything  he  can  away 
from  us:  but  if  he  takes  a  Uking  to  the  children!" 
John  was  obliged,  as  he  usually  was,  to  allow  that  there 
iVos  a  great  deal  in  what  Letitia  said. 

One  afternoon,  however,  she  received  disagreeable 
letters,  which  had  a  disastrous  influence  on  I.,etitia's 
temper.  They  were  letters  about  Ralph.  She  had  not 
/  much  communication  nowadays  with  her  old  home. 
:  Ravelstone  of  Grocombe  and  his  sons  had  no  habit 
t  writing.  There  was  not  a  woman  in  the  family  save 
lie  wife  of  the  second  brother,  who  had  married  a 
lusemaid,  and  naturally  she  did  not  attempt  to  cor- 
wnd  with  her  sister-in-law.    Sol  on  this 


Mr.  Ravel&tone  WTOle,  and  Willie  Rave]sloiie  wrote,  and 
there  was  a  letter  from  Ralph.  Why  did  you  send  him 
here?  the  father  and  brother'  asked  in  tones  of  despair. 
Why  didn't  you  make  him  go  back?  While  Ralph  him- 
self wrote  with  jaunty  familiarity  and  sent  his  love  to 
Frogmore,  who  he  said  was  a  jolly  old  cock,  and  10 
whom  he  meant  lo  wTite  very  soon.  Letitia  was  irritated 
beyond  description  by  these  letters.  Her  sense  of 
superiority  lo  her  own  family  was  great,  and  to  be  thus 
called  to  account  by  them  was  intolerable.  And  Ralph's 
boisterous  nonsense  and  his  bravado  about  Lord  Frog- 
more  drove  her  to  a  kind  of  frenzy.  She  turned,  as 
was  natural,  upon  the  only  person  she  could  assail  with 
the  most  perfect  impimity,  upon  Mary,  at  whose  head 
she  had  almost  flung  Ralph's  letter.  The  letters  came 
to  Greenpark  in  the  afternoon.  The  gentlemen  were 
all  out,  or  so  she  thought,  and  there  was  no  restraint 
upon  the  mistress  of  the  house.  The  drawing-room  was 
a  double  room,  one  within  the  other.  And  as  ill  luck  ', 
would  have  it  Lord  Frogmore  had  retired  to  the  inner  ' 
portion  with  the  newspaper  before  his  sister-in-law  came  ^ 
in.  She  had  taken  back  Ralph's  letter  from  Mary,  who 
followed  her  into  the  drawing-room,  and  now  flung  it 
on  the  table  with  an  exclamation  of  disgust. 

"I  do  not  believe,"  she  said,  "that  he  would  ever 
have  come  here  at  all,  Mary  Hill,  but  for  you.  It  was  i 
you  who  took  him  in,  and  instead  of  telling  him,  which 
was  the  best  possible  excuse,  that  the  house  was  full, 
though  you  knew  it  was,  to  the  door:  and  I  had  to  get  • 
Up  a  story  about  the  covers  to  make  room  for  Frogmore, 
whom  it's  of  so  much  importance  to  keep  well  with: 
instead  of  getting  rid  of  him  in  this  way  with  just  .1 
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siiflptc  slory— flW  true — you  gave  him  your  ovra  room 
— your  own  rooih !  delerrained  at  any  risk  you'd  have 
him  here.  What  for,  in  the  name  of  goodness?  For 
you  couldn't  marry  him — ihough,  indeed,  one  can  never 
lell  what  a  woman  will  be  silly  enough  to  do."  ' 

"Vou  know,  Lctitia,"  said  Mary,  deeply  wounded, 
and  with  some  vehemence,  "I  would  not  marry  your 
brother — not  if  he  had  everything  the  world  could 
give." 

"Vou  say  so  now — when  you  know  that  he  is  not 
in  that  mind:  but  you  were  not  of  the  same  opinion 
Ihen.  You  gave  him  your  own  room  lliat  you  mightn't 
bave  to  send  him  away." 

"Oh,  Letilia,"  said  Mary,  "you  have  always  put 
people  in  my  room  when  there  was  any  crowding,  Vou 
have  done  it  twenty  times.  It  seemed  so  rational:  and 
how  was  I  to  know?     Your  own  brother " 

"Oh  yes,"  cried  Mrs.  Parke,  "the  sort  of  brother  to 
bring  forward  among  the  gentlemen  and  exhibit  to 
Frogmore!  Oh  you  knew  very  well  how  I  should  hale 
it.  Vou  did  it  to  be  revenged  upon  me.  You  wouldn't 
take  the  trouble  to  get  him  out  of  the  house  when  I 
sent  you  to  do  it.  And  now  here's  father  abusing  me 
for  sending  him  home^as  if  it  were  any  doing  of  mine. 
I  don't  understand  you,  Mary  Hill,  after  all  I've  done 
for  you.  Vou  know  you  have  not  cost  your  father  a 
sixpence  all  this  year.  I  gave  you  the  very  gown  on 
your  back  that  you  might  look  nice,  and  brought 
into  the  best  society;  but  you'll  not  take  any  trouble 
do  a  single  thing  for  me." 

"Oh  Letilia,"  said  [loor  Mary,  and  there  ' 
sound   of  tears   in    her   voice:    presently    she 
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tremulously — "There's  nothing  I  would  not  do — if  [ 
could  only  be  Uie  housemaid  to  have  my  proper  work 
and  know  what  was  expected  of  me." 

"Oh,  yes,"  cried  Letitia  sarcastically,  "1  ihiitk  I  see 
you  at  the  housemaid's  work.  You  like  a  great  deal 
better  to  look  nice  and  play  the  lady  and  make  up  to 
the  gentlemen." 

Mary  rose  hastily  to  her  feet  "If  that  is  your 
opinion  of  me,"  she  said  hurriedly,  "I  had  much  better 
go  away." 

"Oh,  yes,"  cried  LetiiJa  again,  "that  is  the  only 
other  way  with  people  like  you^go  awayl  That  is  the 
first  cry  as  soon  as  you  are  crossed^when  you  know  1 
have  nobody  to  help  me,  not  a  creature  I  can  trust  to? 
But  what  do  you  care?  What  does  it  matter  how 
worried  I  may  be:  I  can't  go  away  if  things  go  wrong; 
but  you  can  threaten  me — it  is  nothing  to  you- — -!" 

"WTial  do  you  want  me  to  do?"  cried  poor  Mary. 
"You  know  it  is  not  true  that  I  make  up  to  the  gentle- 
men. I  never  did  at  my  youngest — and  it  would  be  a 
strange  thing  if  I  were  to  begin  now." 

"Mary  Hill,"  said  Letilia  with  solemnity,  "you  know 
you  thought  Ralph  was  your  sweetheart  when  he  went 
away — — " 

"If  1  ever  was  such  a  fool,"  cried  Mary  with  spiriL 
"I  saw  well  what  a  fool  I  was  the  first  words  I  ex- 
changed with  him.  You  could  not  wish  so  much  that 
he  should  go  away  as  I  did — and  you  cannot  wish  so 
much  as  I  do  never  lo  see  him  again!" 

"Well!  I  hope  Ralph  Ravelstone  is  as  good  as  any 
Hill  at  all  events!"  Letitia  cried.  Her  brother  might 
be  odious  to  herself  but  as  is  usual  in  such  i* 
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stances  she  resented  disapprobation  from  others.  "If 
you  hadn't  thought  so  you  would  never  have  let  him  in 
— and  Frogmore  would  never  hai'e  seen  him- — and  I 
shouldn't  have  been  ashamed  in  this  way:  and  now  you 
pretend  you  never  want  lo  see  him  again!  It  is  just 
the  way  with— willi— people  like  you,  Vou  pull  your- 
selves up  by  other  people's  hands  and  then  you  turn 
upon  them.  And  here  you  have  been  currying  favour 
with  old  Frogmore." 

"I^wiih  Lord  Frogmore!" 

"Yes,  you — finding  his  gloves  for  him,  cutting  up 
the  books  for  him— showing  him  the  way  about  the 
grounds— or  whatever  he  wants.  And  what  do  you 
expect  you  are  to  make  by  that?  Do  you  think  he  will 
put  you  ill  his  will?  But  all  he  has  is  ours  by  right. 
It  ought  to  go  to  the  children,  every  penny.  And  do 
you  think  he  minds  what  you  do— an  old  maid?  Not 
a  bit  If  there  is  a  thing  that  men  despise,  it  is  an 
old  maid." 

"Letitia,"  said  Mary,  with  a  trembling  voice.  "It 
will  do  no  good  for  you  and  me  lo  quarrel.  If  you 
ever  say  anything  like  this  again  I  will  go  away  from 
your  house  that  very  day.  Lord  Frogmore  is  a  kind, 
good  man;  he  is  nicer  to  me  than  anyone  in  this  house. 
Perhaps  tJic  gentlemen  here  do  despise  old  maids  If 
they  do,  I  think  it  shows  that  they  are  very  silly  to 
despise  anybody  for  such  a  cause.  And  it  is  not  veiy 
pretty  of  you  to  say  it.  But  if  ever  you  speak  to  me  of 
m.ikiug  up  to  anyone  again " 

"Oh,  you  .are  just  a  fool,  Mary  Hilt.  Of  course.  1 
say  whatever  comes  into  my  head  when  I  am  just  mad 
with  everybody:  and  everybody  is  against  me — you  too," 
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And  it  became  audible  in  ihe  next  room  that  Letilia 
in  her  turn  had  burst  into  angry  tears.  Lord  Frogmore 
had  remained  quite  stall  in  his  seal  while  this  conversa- 
tion was  going  on.  He  had  not  thought  it  any  harm. 
He  listened  and  sometimes  a  smile  flitted  across  his 
face,  sometimes  a  frown^al  one  point  he  started  slightly 
— but  no  sense  of  guilt  in  his  eavesdropping  was  in  the 
mind  of  this  depraved  old  gentleman.  When,  however, 
there  occurred  this  outburst  of  tears,  and  it  became 
evident  that  Mary  was  occupied  in  soothing  her  friend, 
and  ihat  Mrs.  Parlte  was  being  laid  down  on  the  sofa 
and  propped  with  pillows,  that  a  cup  of  lea  was  spokea 
of  as  likely  to  do  her  good,  and  every  sign  was  ^vea 
of  a  permanent  occupation  of  the  other  room,  Lord 
Frogmore  began  to  feel  much  confused  as  to  how  he 
was  10  escape.  There  was  a  glass  door  which  led  into 
the  garden,  but  it  was  no  longer  in  use  as  the  weather 
was  growing  cold — and  to  get  through  a  window  even 
from  a  room  on  the  ground  floor  was  a  perilous  attempt 
for  a  person  of  his  age.  It  was,  however,  the  only  thing 
lo  be  done.  He  opened  the  window  as  softly  as  pos- 
sible and  slipped  out^leaving  as  few  traces  as  he  could 
of  his  escape.  But  the  soimds,  however  sofiened,  could 
not  but  produce  a  great  effect  on  the  ladies  in  the  outer 
room.  Mrs.  Parke  sat  bolt  upright  on  the  sofa,  stopped 
sobbing  as  if  by  a  miracle,  and  shivered  to  the  very 
tips  of  her  toes.     Who  was  it — who  could  it  be? 

"Run  round  and  see,"  she  whisperered  hoarsely  to 
M.iry,  pushing  her  off  as  she  stood  beside  the  sofa. 
"For  goodness  sake,  don't  stand  and  stare,  but  run 
round  outside  and  see." 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


Lord  Frogmore  had  divined  the  course  that  ftwild 
be  taken  by  tlic  ladies,  and  as  soon  as  he  escaped  he 
hurried  ofi"  in  ihc  opposilc  direciion,  from  which,  when 
Mary  reached  the  door,  he  was  visible  tranquilly  saun- 
tering towards  the  house.  He  called  to  Mary  as  soon 
as  he  saw  her  at  ihe  door.  "Miss  Hill!  I  have  been 
trying  in  vain  to  find  my  way  to  Marsham  Ponds.  Have 
you  time  to  show  me  how  to  go?" 

Mary  begged  him  to  wait  a  moment  and  relumed 
to  reassure  Letitia.  "Whoever  il  was  it  was  not  I-ord 
Frogmore.  He  is  out  in  the  West  shrubbery  trying  lo 
find  ihe  way  lo  Marsham,  and  he  wants  me  to  show 
him.    Whoever  it  was  it  could  not  be  he." 

Leiitia  drew  a  long  breath  of  relief.  "Well,"  she 
said,  "no  one  else  matters  much;  but  for  goodness  sake 
never  let  us  begin  to  talk  again  without  seeing  if  there's 
anybody  tliere." 

"Do  you  want  me,"  said  Mary,  "or  can  I  go?  I  will 
tell  Felide  to  come  down  and  give  you  your  lea." 

"Oh,  you  can  go — it's  belter  there  should  be 
someone  to  amuse  Frogmore:  but  don't  yoij  think  you'll 
get  anything  out  of  him,  for  every  penny  he  has  should 
come  lo  the  children.     Now  remember  what  I  say." 

"1  want  none  of  his  pennies,"  said  Mary  indignantly 
— but  it  was  with  a  sense  of  relief  that  she  got  her " 
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and  wenl  out  to  Lord  Frogmore,  who  was  more  kind 
and  understanding  than  any  other  visitor  at  Grcenpark 
had  ever  been.  They  had  all  taken  lier  undisguisedly 
for  a  dependeni,  all  treated  her  in  the  easy  and  un- 
guarded way  which  unfortunately  is  the  common  way 
of  treating  a  governess  or  companion,  witli  that  manner 
of  contempt — or  perhaps  it  would  be  most  kind  lo  say 
indinerence — which  an  old  maid  who  is  poor  and 
modest  is  apt  to  meet  with.  Her  remarks  were  not 
noted — her  opinions  elicited  no  response;  if  she  was 
silent,  as  she  most  frequently  was,  nobody  cared.  Bui 
Lord  Frogmore  always  heard  her  when  she  said  any- 
thing, and  asked  her  what  she  thought  of  this  thing 
and  thai.  It  pleased  poor  Mary  to  be  considered  Uke 
other  people,  on  the  same  level  as  the  rest — whom 
inevitably  in  her  own  mind  she  had  begun  lo  regard 
with  an  involuntary  responsive  scorn  as  stupid  and 
without  feeUng,  She  thought  better  of  her  neighbours 
because  she  herself  was  placed  in  her  right  position  by 
the  sense,  the  appreciation,  or — as  she  called  it — the 
kindness  of  old  Lord  Frogmore. 

They  went  along  together  through  the  copsewood 
which  surrounded  the  trim  clearing  of  garden  and  liny 
park  in  which  the  house  was  enclosed.  It  was  brown 
and  red  with  autumnal  colour  and  shining  in  the  sun 
with  autumn  damp,  tlie  heavy  dews  of  the  momiog 
which  had  settled  down  in  the  afternoon  lo  a  son  of 
suspended  wateriness  which  made  the  bushes  and  the 
grass  glisten.  But  it  was  not  cold,  the  afternoon  sun 
diffused  a  ruddy  glow  through  the  air,  to  which  the  red 
and  yellow  Irees  added  each  their  suggestion  of  a  con- 
tributed light.   They  had  talked  about  the  house,  about 
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the  weather,  so  line  for  ihe  time  of  the  year,  and  »bout.  ' 

Maisham  Ponds,  which  made  a  picturesque  point  in  Uie  1 

Ijindscape,  as  they  went  along,  and  it  was  after  a  little  I 

pause  that  Lord  Frogmore  began.  ' 

'I  am  going  to  say  something  to  you,  Miss  Hill, 
which  perhaps  you  will  consider  I  have  no  right  to  say 
— but  you  must  remember  that  I  am  an  old  man."  [ 

"You  may  say  what  you  pkase,  I^ord  Frogmore.  I 
know  il  will  be  kind,"  said  Mary;  and  she  added  after  [ 

a  moment  with  a  smile,  "But  I  think  it  is  a  mistake  lo 
suppose  that  age  can  be  coimted  merely  by  years." 

■■I  am  glad  you  are  of  that  opinion,"  said  the  old 
lord.  "I  somelimes  think  so  myself;  but  one  is  never 
&  good  judge  in  one's  own  case.  Don't  you  think,  how- 
ever, my  dear  young  lady,  thai  you  are  yourself  in  rather 
a  false  position  here?" 

Maty  looked  at  him  with  a  quick  change  of  colour 
and  a  glance  of  interrogation. 

"You  know,"  he  said,  "I  look  you  for  the  governess. 
I  have  never  ceased  lo  be  ashamed— — -" 

"There  was  nothing  tp  be  ashamed  about,  Lord 
Frogmore.  I  wish  I  were  the  governess — then  I  should 
not  be  in  a  false  position — but  I  don't  know  enough  lo  ' 

teach  any  one."  \ 

"Not  even  Duke?"  he  said  with  a  smile.    "You 
too  humble-minded ,  Miss  Hill)    but  that  would  not 
Mrs.  Parke  so  well  as  having  all  the  advantage  of  you 
as  you  are.   May  I  ask,  is  there  any  relationship  to 
her  such  a  claim  upon  you?" 

"Oh,  nol  But  we  are  very  old  friends.  My  father 
is  the  Vicar  of  Grocombe,  where  all  the  Ravelstones 
Jive." 
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"Ah,"  said  Lord  Frogmore,  with  a  look  of  satisfac- 
lion,  "that  explains  the  famibarily  of  that  big  fellow — 
that  Australian:  not  so  bad  a  fellow  as  his  sister  seems 
to  think." 

"Oh,"  cried  Mary,  with  a  shudder,  "he  is  very 
rough  and  very  coarse.  He  has  always  been  the 
trouble  of  the  family.  I  am  afraid  of  Ralph,  too;  but 
t  knew  him  very  well  as  I  knew  tbcra  all  when  we 
were  children.  I-etilia  used  to  come  a  great  deal  to 
the  vicarage " 

"I  will  be  bound  she  came  for  help  for  herself,  not 
for  you?" 

"Oh,  don't  say  so,  please.  I  ana  sure  she  was  fond 
of  mamma.  She  had  no  mother  of  her  own.  And  she 
is  very  kind  now.  Lord  Frogmore,  I  need  not  conceal," 
said  Mary,  with  a  sudden  flush,  "that  we  are  poor.  It 
is  quite  a  poor  living,  and  my  father  has  had  to  send 
all  the  boys  out  into  the  world,  Unfortunately,  we  girls 
have  not  any  education  or  we  might  have  helped." 

"So  much  the  better,  Miss  Hill." 

"Oh,  don't  say  sol"  said  Mary,  "if  you  knew  what 
it  was  to  fee!  so  helpless,  not  to  be  able  to  do  anything: 
and  just  to  have  to  live  on  and  on  dependent  on  your 
father,  good  for  nothing,  with  nothing  to  look  forward 
to.  1  am  saying  a  great  deal  more  to  you  than  1  ever 
said  to  anyone,  Lord  Frogmore.  Letilia  has  been  very 
kind.  She  asked  me  to  come  for  a  long  visit  so  that 
I  might  be  uo  expense  at  home.  " 

"And  reminds  you  of  it  every  day,"  said  the  old 
gentleman. 

"Oh,"  said  Maty,  off  her  guard,  "how  should  you 
know? — not  every  day — oh,  no,  no!    Sometimes  I  need 
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to  be  reminded,  for  a  thing  that  becomes  familiar  one 
is  apt  lo  forgeL  They  are  very  kind  at  home,  and  say 
llvcy  miss  me  more  than  the  good  it  docs  them.  Bui  I 
know  it  is  an  ease  to  my  father's  mind.  He  thinks  it 
ne  at  least  provided  for," 

"Do  you  think  you  are  provided  for,  Miss  Hill?" 
Mary  hung  her  head.    "I  am  for  the  moment.    I  am 
sure  Letitia  is  very  kind;  but  if  there  was  any  change, 
or  when  she  really  has  to  gel  a  governess— — " 
'Should  you  be  sorry  to  go  away?" 
'Oh,  never  sorry  to  go  home,"  said  Mary,  with  a 
gleam  of  light  in  her  face.    "I'd  rather  starve  with  them 
feast  with  others — but  so  long  as  it  Is  an  ease  to 
poor  papa's  mind.     He  is  not  so  strong  as  he  was— he 
is  getlmg  old." 

'About  my  age,  I  suppose?"  said  Lord  Frogmore. 
'Oh,  a  great  deal  more,  certainly  a  great  deal 
more!"  cried  Mary.  She  gave,  however,  a  sidelong 
glance  al  Lord  Frogmore's  face  to  make  (|uite  sure. 
"Aod  he  has  had  a  hard  life.  That  makes  a  man  old 
more  than  years." 

'You  were  good  enough  to  say  the  same  thing  be- 
fore," said  the  old  lord,  "that  age  cannot  be  counted 
by  years.  That  is  always  a  pleasani  thing  to  be  said 
by  the  young  to  the  old." 

'But  1  am  not  young,"  said  Mary,  with  a  litde, 
ban\L  laugh.  "I  am  middle-aged,  which  many  people 
think  is  the  worst  of  all." 

"In  thai  case  I  must  borrow  your  formula,  aud  say 
is  not  counted  by  years,"  said  the  old  gentleman, 
••You  have  a  face  on  which  peace  is  written.    You  have 
it  had  much  Irouble,  I  ihink,  in  your  life?" 
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Mary  grew  very  serious,  for  this  is  an  imputation 
which  few  people  can  accept  without  a  protest.  But  is 
she  was  very  sincere  she  assented,  after  a  moment, 
"No;  only  being  poor.  And  what  is  that  when  all  the 
boys,  thank  God,  have  done  so  well?" 

"Is  ihat  the  only  trouble  yon  can  think  of?"  said 
Lord  Frog  more. 

"The  chief — the  greatest.  When  you  have  lo  be 
ashamed  of  a  brother,  or  to  watch  him  going  wrong, 
and  able  to  do  nothing,  and  never  to  trust  hkm.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  world  so  dreadful  as  that  I  can  for- 
give Letitia  anything,"  cried  Mary,  almost  with  vehe- 
mence, "when  I  think  how  well  all  our  boys  have  done, 
and  ihat  two  of  the  Ravelstones — —  That  is  the  most 
dreadful  of  all." 

"I  don't  tliink  it  will  interfere  with  Mrs.  Parke's 
rest,"  said  Lord  Frogmore,  calmly.  "And  i  saw  no 
harm  in  the  Australian.  Will  you  tell  me  what  the 
boys  are  doing  who  h:ive  done  so  well?" 

He  listened  with  great  interest  while  Mary,  with  a 
brightened  countenance  and  many  smiles,  made  him 
aware  of  the  successes  of  "the  boys."  They  were  not 
very  great  successes  from  Lord  Frograore's  point  of  view, 
but  he  listened  as  if  he  had  been  hearing  of  bishoprics 
and  woolsacks,  while  Mary  told  of  the  prosperity  of 
John,  who  was  in  New  Zealand,  and  George,  who  was 
famung  in  Canada,  and  the  missionary  who  had  won 
golden  opinions,  if  not  joys,  in  Africa,  and  the  soldier, 
who  was  in  India  with  his  regiment,  but  could  not  afford 
to  come  home  because  of  the  lessened  pay.  They  were 
all  "abroad"  for  it  was  so  difficult  to  get  anything  to 
do  al  home,  but  all  so  approved,  so  well  spoken  <" 


thoroughly  satisfactory!    It  went  to  the  old  lord's  iieari 

W  her  face  of  exultation,  her  happy  pride  in  her 
family.  "Perhaps  you  will  think  it  is  nasty  of  me  to 
rejoice  so  over  them,  when  there  is  poor  Ralph  so  dif- 
ferent," said  Mary,  "but  of  course  there  was  a  great,  a 
very  great,  difference  in  their  upbringing:  though  that 
doesn't  always  tell,  as  perhaps  you  know.  Lord  Frog- 
more." 

"Indeed  I  do  know:  sometimes  the  most  carefully 
trained  go  astray.     !  have  known  many  instances." 

'And  the  most  neglected,"  cried  Mary,  "whom  no- 
body could  have  expected  anything  from,  sometimes 
turn  out  so  well!  So  that  shows  it  is  individual — it  is 
in  them,  whatever  may  be  their  education.     Ah,  here 

ire,"  she  said,  suddenly,  calming  down  from  the 
fervour  of  her  previous  tone,  "at  Marsham  Ponds."  One 
would  have  said  Mary  was  disappointed  to  find  herself 
so  soon  at  the  end  of  her  walk. 

Marsham  Ponds  were  a  series  of  fishponds,  a  trace 
of  the  old  lime,  when  a  great  abbey  had  stood  near, 
uid  the  supply  of  fish  for  Lenten  fare  was  a  pressing 
necessity  which  lo  be  provided  for.  "I  think  1  must 
turn  back  now,"  said  Mary,  "you  mil  find  your  way 
quite  easily,  Lord  Frogmore." 

'Stop  a  little;  we  may  as  well  return  together.  I 
Wanted  the  walk,  not  to  see  the  ponds.  I  have  seen 
them  often  before,"  said  Lord  Frogmore.  "We  lived  at 
Greenpark  in  the  old  days  when  I  was  a  child — if  you 
■can  suppose  I  ever  was  a  child."  He  laughed  and 
paused  a  little,  then  resumed,  "I  remember— it  must  be 
flbout  a  hundred  years  ago — my  father  bringing  me 
here  when   he  came  lo  the   litle.     He  succeeded  lus 
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griindfalhcr  ymi  may  have  heard.  He  brought  me  here, 
aud  lifted  mc  up  lo  set  the  view.  Ii's  not  much  of  a 
view,"  said  Ixird  F'rogmore,  in  a  parenthesis,  "but  seen 
in  one  particular  light  it  is  not  without  interest.     He 

iLiiid  to  mc,  'Look  there,  Duke,  that's  all  oiirs '" 

Here  he  paused  again,  looked  over  the  wide  landscape, 
which  was  (tat  and  fell  away  into  long  blue  depths  of 
distiincc,  and  then  burst  into  a  laugh.  "That  is  what 
John  will  be  saying  to  another  little  Duke  one  of  these 
days.     They  are  both  primed  for  it,"  he  said. 

"Oh,  Lord  Frogmore,  not  Mr.  Parke— thai  is  not  in 
his  thoughts." 

The  old  lord  turned  round  upon  her  ft-ith  a  little 
mcuiiture  in  the  comer  of  his  eye.  He  put  out  his  hand 
to  her  hastily,  "Thank  you.  Miss  Hill.  I  think  you  are 
right.     My  brother  is  free  from  such  thoughts," 

"Nobody  has  any  such  thoughts,"  said  Mary,  but 
not  in  the  same  assured  tone. 

He  shook  his  head  and  looked  at  her  smiling,  "Not 
after  what  your  friend  said — ^that  all  1  had  belonged  to 
the  thildrcn,  every  penny — that  it  was  their  right.  Mrs. 
Tarke  was  very  explicit.  Miss  Hill." 

"Oh."  said  Mary,  in  a  tone  of  horror,  "then  it  was 
you  after  all,  and  you  heard  what  we  said." 

"I  heard  you  say  nothing  that  did  not  do  you 
honour.  The  other  did  not  surprise  me  at  all.  It  may 
be  a  little  premature.  Things  may  not  be  so  certain." 
He  paused  a  little  as  if  he  would  have  said  something 
more.  He  was  a  very  neat,  well-preserved  model  of  an 
old  gentleman,  not  so  old  as  the  Parkes  concluded; 
willi  a  good  colour,  a  good  figure,  a  firm  light  footstep; 
active  and  lively  notwithstanding  his  age.    The  thought 
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of  tittle  Duke,  who  was  to  be  Lord  Frogmore  some  day, 
and  of  all  his  property  and  possessions,  which  were 
being  discounted  by  Mrs.  John  .is  belonging  to  the 
children,  made  him  not  sad  but  angry.  He  had  never 
teen  disposed  to  be  a  passive  person,  to  be  managed 
by  those  about  him;  and  no  one  could  be  less  likely  to 
consent  to  being  powerless  or  helpless  now.  No  one 
thing  of  all  the  many  things  they  calculated  upon  was 
certain.  His  property  was  still  in  his  own  hands — even 
his  title.  Many  tilings  surged  up  in  the  old  gentleman's 
bead.     Suggestions  which  disturbed  and  excited  him, 

not  unpleasantly.  What  if  they  might  be  disap- 
pointed altogether,  the  scheming  woman,  the  silly  little 
boy.  John — Ah!  John!  Lord  Frogmore  turned  upon 
Mary  Hill,  who  was  walking  by  his  side,  much  agitated 
and  in  a  great  tremour;  and  put  his  hand  upon  her  arm. 
Miss  Hill,"  he  s.iid,  "I  can't  tell  you  how  much  I  am 
obliged  to  you  for  doing  justice  to  my  brother  John." 

"Oh,  Lord  Frogmore,  Letitia  is  like  all  mothers,  she 
thinks  only  of  her  children.  She  did  not  mean  what 
you  iliinlc.     She  is  not  without  heart.     She  is——" 

'We'll  say  nothing  about  Letitia,"  said  the  old  lord. 

:  I  am  thankful  to  you  for  doing  justice,  aiid  making 
tae  do  justice,  to  my  brotlier  John." 
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CHAPTER    XIIL 

Lord  Frocmoue  slayed  for  some  days  longer  at 
Greenpark.  He  caught  cold — quite  a  slight  cold,  not 
worth  making  any  fuss  about,  if  he  had  not  taken  such 
tremendous  care  of  his  heallJi,  Letitia  said,  scornfully. 
She  said  to  her  husband  that  she  really  could  not  pre- 
tend to  coddle  and  take  care  of  him  for  such  a  no- 
thing— it  would  look  as  if  she  had  a  mercenary  motive 
— as  if  she  meant  to  wheedle  him  out  of  something  for 
the  children.  John  did  not  quite  like  tliis  tone,  for 
Frogmore  was  his  own  brother  after  ail,  and  Letitia 
was  only  a  Parke  by  marriage.  But  he  said,  "I  don't 
know  why  you  should  trouble  when  Miss  Hill  is  here," 
So  this  was  how  it  ended.  Mary  was  made  over  per- 
manently to  Lord  Frogmore  to  amuse  him.  He  did  not 
want  nursing.  Rogers,  his  man,  who  knew  exactly  what 
to  do  in  any  emergency,  took  care  of  that.  Rogers  was 
so  clever  that  he  was  half  a  doctor,  having  studied  all 
his  master's  ailments,  and  knowing  in  every  possible 
combination  of  circumstances  the  right  thing  to  ad- 
minister. It  filled  Mrs.  Parke  witli  mingled  consterna- 
tion and  awe  to  see  all  the  precautions  thai  were  taken. 

"Why.  he  will  never  die,"  she  said  to  Mary.  "His 
exercise  and  his  food  and  every  habit  he  has  are  like 
a  doctor's  book.  Felicie  tells  me  such  stories  about  his 
clothes;  he  is  dressed  by  the  ihermomeler,  if  you  will 
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believe  me — and  things  put  into  his  baih  to  strengthen 
bim  and  brighten  him  up;  and  all  kinds  of  preparations 
of  food.  It  is  Rogers'  whole  work  looking  after  him, 
day  and  nighl.  What  a  cooking  up  of  the  poor  body, 
Mary  Hill!     It's  against  Scripture,  and  every  law." 

"But  there's  nothing  wrong  in  keeping  one's  self 
weU." 

"Oh,  Weill  it  is  not  that — it  is  trying  to  get  the 
better  of  Providence,  not  to  speak  of  poor  John  and  the 
children.     What  he  means  is  never  to  die." 

Mrs.  Parke  was  really  alarmed  by  this  determination 
on  the  part  of  the  man  lo  whom  her  husband  was  heir. 
All  tJiose  precautions,  (which,  if  not  positively  sinful, 
iwere  so  little  consistent  with  the  desire  to  be  at  rest, 
which  ought  lo  be  the  prevailing  sentiment  of  old  people) 
■irere  intended  lo  keep  John  out  of  his  inheritance — to 
J>revenl  herself  from  becoming  Lady  Frogmore.  If  the 
old  lord  succeeded  in  his  wicked  plan  of  living  on  to 
an  indefinite  lime,  John  and  she  might  be  old  people 
before  they  came  to  their  kingdom — nay,  more  horrible 
Btill,  John  (who  look  very  hllle  care  of  himself)  might 
die  first  and  leave  Lelilia  only  iVlrs.  Parke  for  ever, 
«ven  though  little  Duke  might  come  to  the  title.  This 
■was  a  contingency  which  filled  her  wiiIi  horror.  She 
felt  that  she  would  willingly  have  seized  the  old  gentle- 
man and  shaken  him^bul  then  reflected  again  with 
dismay  upon  his  trim,  steady  figure,  his  alert  walk,  his 
Tosy  countenance.  He  looked,  when  she  came  to  think 
of  it,  stronger  than  JohnI  He  had  Rogers  to  watch 
over  him  night  and  day.  He  had  Valentine's  Meat 
Juice  and  Brand's  Essence  (if  lltese  concentrated  com- 
forts were  then   invented)  administered  to  him  when- 
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ever  he  felt  a  sinkJng^he  had  some  sort  of  elixir  of 
life  put  inlo  his  bath.  What  he  intended  was  never  to 
die.  Mrs.  John  Parke  became  pale  with  the  horror  of 
this  thought,  and  she  fell  ih.il  she  could  not  endure 
the  old  egoiist,  ihe  selfish,  self-absorbed  old  man.  "It 
is  all  I  can  do  to  be  civil  lo  him  at  dinner  and  ask 
after  his  cold  in  the  moniing.  Do  for  goodness  sake 
amuse  him  a  little,  Mary  Hill.  You  don't  fee!  it  as  I 
do — you've  no  cares  to  distract  your  mind,  and  il's  far 
easier  for  you  lo  put  on  a  face  and  sympathize  with 
people  aboul  nothing  Uiaii  for  me.  I'm  too  sincere  for 
that  sort  of  thing,"  I^etitia  said. 

"But  don't  you  think  it  might  be  betl«r  to  pay  him 
a  little  attention.  Just  to  show  that  you  are  interested. 
If  it  were  only  for  hnlf-an-hour,  Letitia." 

"Oh,  what  is  the  good  of  having  you  in  the  house 
with  nothing  to  do  if  you  can't  manage  a  little  thing 
like  that  for  me,  Mary  Hill!" 

Mary  was  silenced,  and  had  no  reply  lo  make.  She 
had  herself  no  objection  whatever  to  read  the  papers 
and  talk  to  Lord  Frogmore.  He  was  very  kind.  His 
nice  old  ways,  which  were  very  precise  and  regular, 
almost,  she  said  to  herself,  like  a  lady's  ways,  suited 
Mary,  who  was  a  little  prim  in  her  middle-aged  decorum. 
She  had  no  objection  to  the  entrance  of  Rogers  with 
his  httle  cough  mixture,  or  digestive  pill,  or  cup  of  soup. 
On  the  whole,  perh.ips,  she  liked  the  httle  fuss  of  in- 
validism, the  cares,  which  a  little  ailmenl  or  any  amusing 
little  illness  which  meant  nothing  demanded.  To  draw 
out  the  screen  so  as  to  shield  the  old  gentleman  from 
an  imaginary  draught,  to  change  for  him  the  arrange- 
menl  of  his  cushion  and  his  footstool,  to  put  book  aud 
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paper  cutter  ready  upon  the  little  table  when  she  her- 
self was  called  away,  was  really  pleasant  to  her.  And 
when  he  declared  that  a  slight  cold  was  quite  an  agree- 
able thing  in  pleasant  company,  and  that  it  was  delight- 
ful to  have  a  right  to  so  many  little  attentions,  it  gave 
Mary  a  serene  pleasure  lo  find  herself  so  useful,  An- 
other part  of  her  duty  was  not  perhaps  so  justifiable, 
but  she  discharged  It  with  devotion.  She  accounted 
for  the  absence  of  Leiitia  in  an  unvarying  round  of 
praisewonhy  ways.  She  made  a  fancy  portrait  of  Mrs. 
Parke,  which  was  beautiful  to  behold.  She  was  so  de- 
voted a  wife,  taking  every  trouble  from  John,  leaving 
him  free  for  his  shooting  and  all  his  am  u  si;  men  Is.  She 
so  excelleoi  a  housekeeper,  making  it  possible  by 
lier  good  management  to  entertain  a  great  deal,  which 
was  so  good  for  her  husband.  She  was  the  best  of 
'mothers,  giving  so  much  of  her  attention  lo  her  chil- 
dren. 

"I  am  coming  to  believe  that  my  sister-in-law  is  not 
woman  at  all,  but  a  bundle  of  virtues,"  said  Lord 
Frogmore. 

"Oh,  not  that!"  cried  Mary,  with  a  blush,  "not  thai 
at  all.  She  has  her  faults,  of  course — but  her  whole 
krart  is  m  her  own  family,  to  do  everything  for 
Item " 

"At  all  events  she  has  one  great  quality — she  has 
the  art  of  making  a  devoted  friend,"  said  Lord  Frog- 
mare  with  a  smile  which  made  Mary  blush  again. 

"Oh,"  she  cried,  "I  am  of  so  Utile  account.  I  can 
never  do  anything  for  her — except  the  smallest  things." 

"Such  as  taking  care  of  an  old  bore  with  a  cold," 
Caid  the  old  gentleman.     Mary  felt  that   she  had  i 


been  wann  enough  iu  Lelilia's  praises,  for  he  never 
shook  off  ihat  cynical  look,  while  certainly  Lelilia  might 
have  shoft-ed  him  a  little  more  attention.  Mary  won- 
dered sometimes  if  i(  was  true  that  she  herself  found  it 
easy  to  make  up  a  face  and  sympathize  with  people, 
and  if  Letilia  was,  as  she  said,  (oo  sincere.  She  found 
herself  sympathizing  with  Lord  Frogmore  in  a  way 
which  perhaps  was  absurd,  for  he  was  not  illr  he  was 
really  enjoying  his  cold  and  all  the  attentions  it  pro- 
cured him.  It  was  bad  weather,  and  there  was  no 
lemplalion  to  go  out  It  was  not  as  if  he  were  really 
iU,  and  it  was  an  act  of  devotion  to  nurse  him.  Was 
she  making  up  a  face?  Maiy  said  lo  herself.  "No," 
with  a  little  indignation.  She  did  not  feel  herself  to  be 
insincere.  Still,  perhaps,  it  was  easier  for  her  than  for 
I.«titia  to  show  sympathy  with  other  people's  troubles, 
whether  they  were  small  or  great. 

Lord  Frogmore  got  better  and  went  away,  having 
considerably  outstayed  the  original  limits  of  his  visit 
And  to  tell  the  tnith  his  going  was  a  great  relief  to  the 
household,  except  to  Mary,  who  missed  him  very  much. 
The  Parkes  by  this  time  had  got  rid  of  their  visitors, 
and  were  themselves  setting  out  upon  a  little  round  of 
visits  lo  taste  other  people's  dinners  and  shoot  other 
people's  covere.  On  such  occasions,  which  occurred 
periodically,  Mary  was  left  in  charge  of  the  house.  She 
had  lo  keep  the  servants  in  hand,  which  was  not  an 
easy  task,  for  they  all  knew  that  she  was  a  dependent 
without  wages;  and  naturally  held  her  authority  very 
light;  and  she  had  to  watch  over  the  children,  to  send 
for  the  doctor  when  he  was  wauled,  to  superintend  the 
nurses,    lo  keep  everything  in  the  established  routine. 
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It  was  not  a  pleasant  oflice,  for  nobody  id  the  house 
chose  to  be  subordinate  to  a  poor  lady  who  was  not 
even  the  governess — who  was  only  a  friend  and  of  no 
account  personally,  living  on  the  kindness  of  the  mistress 
of  the  house.  This  did  not  account,  however,  for  the 
excitement  with  which  she  rushed  into  Letitia's  boudoir 
on  the  morning  of  their  departure,  looking  alternately 
veiy  red  and  very  white,  and  scarcely  able  to  speak  for 
an  agitation  which  took  away  her  breath. 

"Oh,  Letitia,  can  I  speak  to  you?"  she  cried,  burst- 

into  the  room  in  a  manner  (juite  unlike  her  usual 
Soft  movements.  Letitia  was  at  the  moment  super- 
intending the  shutting  up  of  her  box,  in  which  all  her 
best  dresses  were,  and  which  was  reluctant  to  close. 

"Well,  my  dear,  you  can  speak  as  much  as  you 
like;  but  as  for  expecting  rae  to  pay  any  allention  just 
ai  this  moment  when  I  am  in  Ihe  agomes  of  packing! 
Kneel  on  the  hd,  Felicie,  and  I'll  try  and  turn  the 
key." 

"Letitia,  please,  just  a  moment.  There's  something 
which  I  want  to  tell  you — to  consult  you  about" 

"You  are  the  oddest  creature  in  the  world,  Mary 
Hill.  Consult  me!  when  the  carriage  is  nearly  at  the 
door,  and  all  my  things  to  pack.  Cat  fini  at  last, 
Fehcie — Ferme:s  U  bonnet-box,  too,  and  give  me  my 
keys.     Well,  what  is  it,  Mary?     You  don't  speak." 

"I  can't  tell  you  before  anybody,"  said  Mary  in  a 
low  voice.     "I've  got  a  letter " 

■'Oh,  you've  got  a  lelterl  I  can't  send  Felicie  away, 
because  there  .ire  so  many  little  tilings  to  do — but  she 
doesn't  count.  I  say  all  sorts  of  things  before  her.  Is 
it  from  one  of  ihc  boys?" 
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"No,  Letitia.     Oh,  please,  a  tnomenl— 
porta  nt." 

"It's  from  Ralph,  and  he's  asked  you  to  marry  him? 
I  never  thought  he  was  such  a  fool.  And  I  hope  you're 
not  going  to  be  a  fool  to  snap  at  him— with  not  a 
penny  between  you,"  Letitia  added,  growing  red. 
"Thai's  all  the  advice  I  am  going  to  give.  You're  old 
enough  to  judge  for  yourself — but  neither  you  nor  he 
must  look  for  anything  from  us.  Neither  money  nor 
influence — we  shall  do  nothing  for  you — nothing  I  You 
may  as  well  know  that  from  the  first," 

Mary  had  been  white  and  trembling  with  agitation; 
now  she  turned  red  with  one  of  those  sudden  fits  of 
exasperation  which  attack  even  the  mildest.  To  have 
this  said  to  her  before  the  waiting  maid,  who  concealed 
a  smile  aud  a  look  of  intelligence  which  had  Flashed 
into  her  eyes  under  a  demure  gravity,  was  enotigh  to 
have  upset  the  temper  of  a  sainl. 

"It  is  not  from  Ralph,"  she  said  very  ijuietly. 

"Oh,  it's  not  from  Ralph.  Well,  tliat's  a  very  good 
thing.  Felicie  allaches  Its  straps — or  leave  them  for 
Robert  to  do,  if  you  like — and  bring  me  my  cloak. 
Well,  so  it  is  not  from  Ralph,  Mary?  Then  who  is  it 
from?  It's  a  proposal  one  can  see  from  your  face. 
Take  it  whoever  it  comes  from,  Mary,  Vou  haven't 
time,  my  dear,  to  pick  and  choose." 

"You  will  let  me  speak  to  you  in  your  room, 
Letitia?" 

"There's  no  time,"  said  Mrs.  Parke.  "FeUcie,  vioh 
chapeau,  and  my  gloves.  There's  ihe  carriage.  I've 
only  one  piece  of  advice,  Mary^take  it  if  it's  a  decent 
offer.    Vou  can't  expect  to  get  many  more  at  your  age." 
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'It  is  more  than  a  decent  offer.  Oh.  LetiUa,  it  is 
froro  an  old  gentJeman,  one  much  older,  and  far  above 
le." 

"Did  you  expect  a  young  one?"  said  Mrs.  Parke. 
I  think  you  would  be  very,  very  silly  to  stand  upon 
ihat.     I  know  who  it  is.     It  is  old  Dr.  Hilton;  and  just 

excellent  match — an  admirable  match — the  very 
thing  1  should  have  wished  for  you.  Old!  I  hope  you 
are  not  such  a  fool  as  to  think  of  thati  Think  of  your 
father  and  mother,  and  the  use  you  might  be  to  them. 
And  as  for  far  above  you.  why  you're  a  clergyman's 
daughter,  you  are  in  the  same  rank  in  life.  Maiy,  mind 
what  I  say  to  you.     Don't  be  a  fool." 

'But  it's  not  Dr.  Hilton.  Oh  Letitia,  only  a  momentl 
I  must  speak  lo  you." 

"There  is  John  calling,"  said  Mrs.  Parke,  composedly. 
''Good-bye.  Mary.  J  can't  stop  a  moment  longer,  Take 
care  of  the  boy,  and  mind  you  don't  let  Saunders  and 
the  rest  get  the  upper  hand.  Who  can  it  be  if  it's  not 
Dr.  Hilton?  But  whoever  it  is,  mind  what  I  say.  What 
does  age  matter?  If  he  can  support  you,  and  leave 
you  something  when  he  dies,  lake  him,  take  him,  Mary 
Hill — at  your  age  what  could  you  expect  more." 

Mary  followed  her  friend  downstairs.     It  was  of  no 

saying  any  more.  Mrs.  Parke  had  many  directions 
lo  give  as  she  went  away.  She  had  lo  say  good-bye 
to  the  children  who  were  in  the  hall  to  see  the  last  of 
mamma.  She  had  to  silence  John  who  was  calling  to 
her,  to  quicken  Felicie,  who  lagged  behind.  "Mind  you 
take  care  of  the  boy,"  she  said,  looking  back,  waving 
her  hand  to  Mary.  "Mind  you  keep  everything  going: 
And  you  can  write  and  tell  me  all  about  it.     Nurse,  if 
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there  is  anything  the  matter  call  Miss  Hill  at  once,  and 
she  will  kiiow  what  to  do.  Ta-ta,  baby;  good-bye, 
Duke.  Mind  you're  good  till  1  come  back:  and  good- 
bye, Letty  and  Johnny,  be  good  children  all  of  you, 
Felicie,  whal  on  earth  keeps  you  always  behind?" 

Then  the  carriage  rolled  away,  followed  by  the  cab 
with  Felicie  and  the  boxes,  and  stillness  fell  upon  the 
abandoned  bouse;  stillness  at  least  so  far  as  the  sitting- 
rooms  were  concerned;  but  a  louder  note  than  usual 
from  the  nurseries,  and  a  jovial  hum  in  the  servants' 
hall,  where  everybody  felt  their  holiday  had  begun. 

Mary  went  back  into  the  house  from  the  doorsteps, 
on  which  she  had  been  standing  dazed,  contemplating 
the  carriage  and  Felicie's  cab  as  they  rolled  away. 
She  came  in  Uke  a  ghost,  her  face  very  pale,  her  limbs 
trembling  with  an  agitation  which  was  only  increased 
by  the  fact  that  Leiitia  was  now  permanently  out  of 
hearing,  and  that  there  was  nobody  left  from  whom  she 
could  ask  any  advice.  She  wandered  up  and  down 
the  different  rooms  for  some  lime,  seating  herself  here 
and  Ihere  for  a  moment,  then  springing  up  again  to  try 
another  chair  and  another  position.  At  last  she  went 
into  the  library  and  sat  down  upon  a  low  chair  before 
the  fireplace.  There  was  no  fire  in  that  room,  which 
was  not  a  room  ordinarily  much  fret^uented  by  the 
ladies  of  the  house,  and  the  first  to  fall  into  the  oeglecl 
which  characterizes  a  house  from  which  the  masters 
are  absent.  The  fire  had  not  been  lighted  though  it 
was  November  and  a  dull  cold  day.  Mary  sat  down 
upon  this  little  chair  by  tlie  cold  hearth ,  and  she 
covered  her  face  with  her  hands  and  leaned  her  head 
against  the  arm  of  the  great  chair  which  stood  close  to 
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her.  Here  for  a  moment  she  could  rest  and  think. 
Bhe  sat  quite  still  for  a  long  time  in  the  absolule 
solitude  of  Ihe  place,  and  covered  her  eyes  from  all 
external  distractions — but  it  would  scarcely  be  just  to 
■ay  ihat  Mary  was  thinking,  much  less  that  she  was 
wisely  balancing  the  good  against  the  evil,  and  making 
up  her  mind  what  she  should  do. 

It  would  be  more  just  to  say  that  her  mind  went 
whirling  round  and  round  like  the  scientific  toy  which 
ieprcsents  processions  of  moving  figures  flying  past, 
Bteeple-chases,  hunting  fields,  negro  contortionists, 
Christy  minstrels.  Everything  was  going  round  and 
round  with  Mary.  She  herself  seemed  only  to  be  look- 
ing on.  seeing  the  whirl  which  was  going  through  her 
ibrain.  It  settled  down  a  little  afler  a  time  and  solidified 
into  the  neai  little  figure  which  for  so  many  days  had 
occupied  the  chair  on  which  she  was  leaning.  Her 
thoughts  all  paused,  stopped  short  in  the  whirl  of  them, 
and  standing  aside  like  so  many  country  attendants 
allowed  Lord  Frogmore  lo  reveal  himself  in  the  silence. 

re  he  stood,  active,  small,  alert — with  his  short 
white  curling  locks  and  ruddy  colour.  There  he  sat  with 
his  precise  little  ways,  his  cup  of  soup,  his  cough  mix- 
tures, Rogers,  his  man,  taking  such  care  of  him.  Mary's 
heart  jumped  up  and  began  to  throb  in  her  ears  and 
^ump  in  her  throat  like  the  piston  of  a  steam  engine. 
Lord  Frogmore!  And  she  had  his  letter  in  her  pocket, 
\  nice  letter,  a  letter  full  of  respect  and  honour,  setting 
!ier  in  so  high  a  place,  doing  her  justice  and  far  more 
Ihan  justice,  Mary  thought.  No  sign  in  all  he  said  of 
Ok  old  maid  at  whom  Letitia  had  assured  her,  and  she 
herself  had  found,  men  laugh.     Lord  Frogmore  showed 
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no  consciousness  that  she  was  an  old  maid,  that  she 
was  past  her  bloom,  tliat  she  was  poor  and  he  was 
doing  her  a  great  honour— oh.  not  a  sign  of  that!  If 
she  had  been  a  duke's  daughter  and  a  creature 
beautiful  as  the  day,  the  old  gentleman  could  not  have 
written  with  more  tender  respect.  Mary  was  not  with- 
out pride,  humble  woman  though  she  was,  and  she  had 
received  many  a  wound  among  Leiitia's  careless  friends 
and  visitors,  wounds  of  which  she  was  too  proud  to  say 
anything  and  too  good  to  resent,  but  of  which  she  had 
deeply  feh  the  sting.  Bat  out  of  Lord  Frogmore's  letter 
there  seemed  lo  have  come  a  balm  which  soothed  and 
healed  her  very  soul.  She  feh  herself  put  in  her  rigtit 
place,  respected,  honoured,  approved.  If  it  did  no 
more  than  this  for  her,  it  had  done  what  words  could 
not  express.  She  sat  hiding  her  face  and  felt  this  balm 
steal  over  and  heal  her  wounds. 

And  it  was  only  after  this,  after  a  long  interval, 
after  the  first  whirl  of  agitation  and  the  hush  of  gratified 
and  soothed  sensation,  the  charm  and  sweetness  of 
being  at  length  appreciated  and  understood,  that  Mary 
began  to  tliink  what  answer  was  she  to  make? — what 
was  she  to  do? 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 


It  is  a  great  wonder  in  morals  Ihal  the  chances  o 
matrimonial  elevation  which  may  occur  in  the  life  of  an 
Qnmarned  woman,  absolufely  at  any  moment,  should 
exercise  a  more  demoralizing  effect  than  they  do 
upon  ihe  feminine  mind.  It  is  always  possible,  not  only 
'for  a  girl,  bill  even  for  a  woman  who  has  reached  tlie 
middle  of  life,  to  have  her  position  and  prospects  changed 
I  a  moment  as  by  the  waving  of  a  magician's  hand — 
and  thai  probably  not  by  any  virtue  or  by  any  exertion 
of  her  own,  fortuitously,  accidentally,  by  what  seems 
jnere  chance  and  good  fortune.  A  poor  girl,  the 
daughter  of  a  fallen  family,  with  very  little  natural  pro- 
spect of  advancement  in  any  direction,  will  suddenly 
ifcalte  lo  find  herself  a  duchess,  placed  on  the  very 
"highest  pinnacle  of  fortune;  a  poor  woman  who  has 
passed  half  of  her  life  in  a  struggle  with  poverty  will 
be  lifted  into  sudden  enjojTnent  of  wealth  and  all  that 
tt  brings.  Why?  By  ibe  merest  chance.  By  pleasing 
someone,  possibly  unawares,  without  any  intention — pos- 
Kibly,  ii  is  true,  by  the  exercise  of  all  her  gifts  for  the 
purpose.  And  it  by  no  means  follows  that  these  extra- 
ordinary chances  involve  any  revolting  bargaui,  any  sale 
W  barter  of  an  odious  kind.  The  girl  may  love  her 
tluke  and  the  woman  her  millionaire  just  as  much  as  if 
the  duke  was  a  lieutenant  in  a  marching  regiment  or 
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the  millionaire  a  banker's  clerk.  It  is  aslonishing  thai 
women  should  be  so  little  demoralized  by  the  possibility 
of  such  an  accident  It  may  be  said  that  it  happens 
rarely.  Still  it  does  happen,  and  everybody  knows  one 
instance  at  least. 

Such  an  accident  had  now  happened  to  Mary  Hill. 
Such  a  thing  as  marriage  had  long  passed  out  of  her 
tJioughls.  She  had  gone  through  the  ordinary  process 
in  such  matters,  having  had  her  youthful  dreams,  her 
maidenly  fancies,  her  conviction  that  some  lime,  some 
day,  the  hero  would  come  round  ihe  liim  of  the  road,  and 
life  would  change  into  enchanlmenL  For  a  certain  period 
in  life  that  is  to  a  girl  the  one  certainty.  Perhaps  not 
to-day  or  to-morrow,  yet  possibly  at  any  moment — a 
thing  as  sure  as  the  rising  of  the  sun,  yel  veiled  in  de- 
lightful mysteries  and  unknowableness~a  vague  antici- 
pation, the  poem  of  existence.  After  a  time,  if  Prince 
Charming  does  not  appear,  the  expectation  begins  to  flag 
— a  curious  question,  the  strangest  discouraging  doubt 
creeps  into  the  mind,  Is  she  perhaps  to  be  the  one 
left  out?  the  one  to  whom  the  enchanter  is  not  to  come? 
To  trace  the  process  from  that  first  doubt,  which  is  so 
startling,  which  gives  a  sudden  check  to  life,  to  the 
calm  certainly  that  no  such  thing  would  ever  happen 
to  her,  which  had  long  filled  the  gentle  bosom  of  Mary 
Hill,  wouJd  lake  loo  much  time  and  space.  It  need 
only  be  said  that  Mary  had  accepted  the  position  yeajs 
ago.  Her  sister  Agnes  and  she  had  long  given  up  any 
tbotighis  of  ijje  kind.  Their  hearts  fluttered  no  longer 
when  they  „^ztA  along  the  blank  road  by  which  no 
hero  hnd  ct^^r  come.  They  had  settled  down  as  middle- 
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to  Struggle  and  rebel  in  their  hearts  agaiiisl  the 
arait  bondage  of  life  thai  confined  them,  the  situation 
sf  girls  in  their  father's  house  wliich  is  so  sweet  at 
Iwcnty,  so  little  adnpted  to  the  maiden  mind  al  foriy. 
they  had  gone  through  all  that,  but  had  never  said 
Bnyihing  about  it  even  to  each  other.  Most  probably 
hey  would  have  IhougJit  it  sinful,  horrible,  unwomanly 
)  rebel  thus  against  their  lot.  All  that  they  pemiitled 
9icraselves  to  say  was,  wiih  a  sigh,  that  they  had  no 
education,  .and  could  not  be  governesses,  nor  do  anjihing. 
Bometimes  it  would  come  over  them  with  a  shiver  that 
their  father  was  old,  growing  older  every  day,  and  that 
the  time  must  come  when  that  dear  old  "bare  house  at 
;  vicarage  would  be  theirs  no  more;  but  so  helpless 
re  they  that  it  was  tacitly  understood  between  them 
nothing  should  be  said  of  this.  It  would  be  dreadful 
I  between  themselves  to  put  it  into  words  that  the 
Tictr  must   die,  to  seem    to   calculate  on  the   end    of 

tistence.  It  lay  between  them,  a  dark  point  in  the 
future  at  which  their  human  life  seemed  to  stop,  but 

was  all.  As  for  any  piece  of  good  fortime  that 
night   happen— above  all,  any  proposals  of  marriage, 

was  a  thing  as  far  over  and  passed  away  as  the 
iroclcB  of  their  cliildhood,     They   had  boili   accepted 
Ihe   r61c   of  old  maid  without  rebellion,  if,  at  the  be- 
ming,  with  a  faint  sigh. 
And   now  here  had  fallen  at  Mary's  feci  not  that 
^underbolt  out  of  a  clear  sky,  of  which  people  speak 

le  most  startling  image  of  a  sudden  catastrophe, 
but  a  sudden  bla^e  of  impossible  light  through  the 
tflernoon  dullness.  It  was  no  cat.islrophe;  and  yet  il 
jave  a  shock  almost  as  great.     To  be  suddenly  made 
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ricii  beyoiid  ihe  brigliiest  dreams,  though  indeed  Mary 
had  never  dreanil  of  being  rich  ai  all;  to  be  introduced 
inio  what  seemed  to  the  vicar's  daughter  the  loftiest 
society  in  ihe  world;  to  be  able  lo  help  everybody  be- 
longing to  herj  lo  shed  a  glory  upon  the  vicarage;  to 
cause  a  thrill  of  pride  to  all  the  most  distant  of  her 
kin;  to  impress  the  distant  sisters-in-law  whom  Mary 
suspected  of  not  being  very  respectful  of  the  unmarried 
sisters,  and  of  entertaining  fears  lest  some  time  those 
improvided  women  should  expect  something  from  Jolm 
and  George- — aJl  these  suggestions  played  upon  her, 
shining  in  her  eyes  like  the  afternoon  sunshine,  blinding 
her  with  unexpected  light  Her  heart  jumped  up 
to  think  of  tliese  things,  then  dropped  down  again  wii 
a  sinking  fall  when  her  mind  turned  to  the  other  side, 
and  she  thought  of  Letitia.  Oh,  it  was  needless  lo  try 
to  persuade  herself  Ihat  when  Letitia  said,  "Don't 
fool,  Mary  Hill,"  and  bade  her  certainly  to  accept  the 
old  gentleman  who  had  proposed  to  her,  Mrs.  Parke 
had  any  perception  of  the  real  slate  of  Ihe  case.  Had 
Letitia  guessed  that  it  was  Lord  Frogmore;  had  she  for 
an  instant  suspected  thai  her  humble  friend  was  to  be 
elevated  over  her  own  head,  no  doubt  she  would  have 
given  a  very  different  verdict.  Mary  remembered  all 
she  had  said.  Her  warning  that  nothing  must  be  ex- 
pected from  Frogmore,  Ihat  al!  he  had  must  come  to 
the  children,  her  resentment  with  his  care  of  his  own 
health  as  keeping  her  ont  of  her  kingdom.  Her  heart 
sank  lower  and  lower  as  she  thought  of  this.  What 
would  Letitia  say  if  she  knew?  Mary  immediately 
realijed  that  letitia  would  not  only  say,  but  do  every- 
thing a  desperate  woman  could  to  stop  it.     She  would 


be  ni:id  wilh  fury  and  passion.  She  would  publish  her 
wrong,  her  version  of  ihe  story,  her  account  of  how 
Mary  Hill  had  "made  up"  to  the  old  lord.  And  yet 
*  I  lier  heedlessness  she  had  bidden  her  dependent  lo 
accept  the  old  gentleman,  of  course,  whoever  he  was,  so 
loug  as  he  could  provide  for  her, 

Mary  sat  and  thought  over  all  these  things  till  her  head 
ached  and  her  brain  grew  dizzy.  She  was  stiff  wilh 
,Oold  and  agitation  and  excitement  when  she  got  up  at 
ilast  and  crept  away  to  the  dying  fire  in  the  morning- 
room,  which  was  the  only  room  where  any  comfort  was. 
'She  knew  already  that  lo  be  left  in  charge  of  the  house 
when  the  Parkes  were  away  was  no  pleasant  office. 
The  fire  in  the  morning-room  was  the  only  fire  in  that 
part  of  the  house  inhabited  by  its  masters.  All  the 
rest  had  fallen  into  gloom  and  emptiness.  Mary  met 
the  housemaids  with  their  pails  as  she  went  upstairs — a 
tiling,  it  need  scarcely  be  said,  never  visible  when  Mrs. 
Farke  was  at  home.  She  saw  Saunders  as  she  crossed 
.the  hall  lounging  in  his  shirt  sleeves,  and  smelt  the 
j(M>tman's  tobacco.  Nobody  cared  lo  keep  up  the  de- 
corum of  The  household  for  Miss  Hill.  Who  was  Miss 
^Hill?  Less,  a  great  deal,  than  an  upper  servant,  who 
[was  well  paid  and  knew  his  place.  Nobody  had  the 
kast  intention  of  putting  himself  or  herself  to  any  re- 
straint or  inconvenience  to  please  Miss  Hill.  Mary 
knew  this  very  well,  and  knew  it  would  be  necessary 
to  ask  as  little  as  possible  in  order  to  avoid  impertinence. 
5he  knew  that  she  was  not  wanted,  that  she  was  con- 
judercd  a  spy,  left  to  report  upon  their  doings  and 
limit  their  freedom.  She  mended  the  fire  with  economy, 
hoping  lo  be  able  lo  keep  herself  warm  all  day  wiUi 
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llie  contents  of  the  coal  sciltlle,  not  !o  have  to  appeal 
to  Saunders  for  more.  And  if  ihey  only  knew!  To 
Ihinlc  that  she  had  so  much  in  power  lying  at  her  feet, 
waiting  her  compliance.  She  laughed  unconsciously  as 
she  thought  of  it,  and  how  those  impudent  servants 
would  abase  themselves,  and  people  of  far  more  import- 
ance bow  before  her  and  put  on  their  best  smiles,  and 
all  for  no  virtue  of  hers,  for  no  change  in  her,  for  no- 
thing, but  because  she  had  it  in  her  power  to  become 
Lady  Frogmorc. 

The  reader  may  think  that  in  all  this  there  was  bill 
little  (luestion  of  the  chief  matter  involved,  of  Lord 
Frogmorc  himself,  the  old  gentleman  who  had  it  in  his 
power  to  do  so  much  for  Mary.  But  this  did  not  in- 
volve the  injury  to  him  that  might  be  supposed,  for,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  Ihe  idea  of  accepting  I^rd  Frograore, 
and  living  with  hint  and  taking  care  of  him  was  in  no 
way  disagreeable  to  Mary.  She  liked  Ihe  old  lord.  He 
had  never  been  anything  but  kind,  respectful,  sym- 
pathetic to  her;  he  had  greatly  comforted  her  amour 
proprt,  which  was  often  touched  in  I^litia's  house 
and  by  Letitia's  friends.  He  had  even  raised  her  own 
opinion  of  herself  which  had  been  sadly  broken  down 
by  continual  snubbing.  In  every  way  his  society,  his 
friendship,  his  kindness  had  been  good  for  Mary.  lrf)ve 
was  not  a  thing  to  be  thoaght  of,  it  was  out  of  dale,  it 
was  scarcely  modes!  even  to  suggest  ii;  but  that  she 
could  and  did  feel  affectionately  towards  I-ord  Frog- 
more,  Mary  had  no  doubt,  and  he  asked  for  no  more. 
There  was  no  drawback  on  that  side.  She  could  have 
married  him  had  iie  been  the  clergym.-m  in  the  next 
parish.    The  difHculties  in  fact  rose  chiefly  from  those 
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tremendous  advanlages  which  it  was  impossible 
calculate,  which  seemed  on  ihe  face  of  iheiii  loo  yood  lo 
be  Inie.  And  yet  who  could  be  injured  by  it?  Mury 
ftsked  herself  She  would  not  have  aiiyime  despoiled 
for  her.  The  children  could  not  lose  much,  ajid  what 
they  lost  would  only  be  till  she  died.  She  was  forty 
and  Duke  was  five.  Perhaps  she  might  not  live  long 
enough  lo  see  Duke  come  of  age.  She  would  not  keep 
the  children  long  out  of  their  money,  and  zt  would  be 
very  little.  That  was  the  only  harm  that  could  happen 
to  them  if  she  married  Lord  Frogmore. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  Mary  thought  of  nothing 
else  all  day.  She  did  not  answer  the  letter,  but  put  it 
carefully  inlo  her  desk  afier  having  read  it  over  three 
or  four  times,  and  if  she  hesitated  as  to  what  reply  she 
should  make,  it  was  not  because  of  any  objection  she 
had  to  Lord  Frogmore. 

In  the  afternoon  she  went  lo  the  nursery,  where  the 
nurse,  a  very  fine  person  who  considered  herself  much 
aliove  supervision  even  from  the  mother,  received  het 
wilh  scant  courtesy.  She  stood  over  llic  children  while 
Mary  talked  lo  them,  and  when  little  Letty  pulled  off  a 
bit  of  old  glove  to  show  Mary  a  little  sore  finger,  nurse 
made  a  step  forward  and  pushed  the  little  girl  away. 
*I  must  ask  you.  Miss  Hill,  not  lo  interfere  with  Miss 
-Lclt/a  finger,  I  am  treating  it  in  llie  proper  way,  and 
I  won't  have  any  meddling." 

"But  I  have  no  desire  to  meddle,"  said  Mary, 
iprised. 

"Oh,  we  all  know  what  it  means  when  a  lady  is 
spy  about,"  said  the  woman,  turning  little  Letty, 
1)egan  lo  cry,  out  of  the  room, 
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This  was  a  very  unpromising  beginning,  and  nurse 
would  not  allow  thai  the  children  should  go  downstairs 
in  the  evening  to  hear  Mary  play,  and  lo  sing  their 
little  songs  about  the  piano. 

"When  their  mamma  is  here  she  can  do  as  she 
pleases — but  I  don't  hold  with  such  things,"  said  ihe  nurse. 

Mary  was  all  the  more  lonely  in  consequence  in  the 
twilight  hour,  which  she  was  used  to  employ  in  amusing  ' 
the  children,  and  when  she  went  downstairs  later  to  see 
whether  it  was  the  design  of  the  authorities  downstairs 
to  give  her  any  dinner,  she  found  Saunders  in  the  din- 
ing-room with  his  elbows  on  the  table  and  a  bottle  of 
wine  before  him,  reading  the  paper.  He  looked  up  at 
the  sound  of  Ihe  door  opening,  and  by  instinct  started 
up,  but  recollecting  himself  fell  back  in  hts  chair  and 
confronted  her. 

"I  consider,"  said  Saunders,  "as  this  room  is  not  in 
the  ladies'  part  of  the  'ouse — but  was  you  wanting  any- 
thing, Miss  Til?" 

"You  surprise  me  very  much,  Saunders,"  said  Mary, 
with  a  little  quickening  of  the  breath. 

"Mister  Saunders,  if  you  please — I  don't  think  would 
be  out  o'  place,  miss.  I  am  the  head  man  when  master 
is  away." 

"I  think  you  are  very  much  out  of  place  where  you 
are,  Saunders — and  thai  Mr.  Parke  would  not  be  at  all 
pleased " 

"If  he  knew,"  said  Saunders.  "I  don't  say  as  'e 
would.  I'm  a  consulting  of  my  own  convenience,  not 
thinking  of  him;  and  he'll  never  know," 

"How  can  you  tell  that?  It  will  be  my  duly  to  lell 
him  at  once." 
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"It's  a  duly  as  you'U  never  do.    We  know  you  well, 

if  us,  in  ihis  "ouse.  And  if  you're  sensible  you'll 
take  my  advice.  You'll  be  seen  to,  ,ind  kept  comfort- 
aMe,  if  you  don't  give  no  trouble.  Cook  is  a-sendiog 
you  up  a  bit  of  dinner.  You'll  be  waited  on  as  good, 
better,  as  you  were  ever  used  to— but,  Lord  biess 
you,  what's  the  good  of  pretending.  You  was  never 
used  to  a  man  like  me  waiting  upon  you — and  why 
should  you  now?  John,  he  says  the  same  Ihing.  We're 
very  hard  worked  when  lliey're  at  'ome,  and  we're  go- 
ing to  have  a  'oliday.  It  won't  make  no  difference  what 
you  say," 

"I  don't  care  at  all,"  cried  Mary,  "whether  you  wait 
upon  me  or  not — but  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  retire 
from  here." 

"And  what  if  I  don't,  miss?" 

If  this  was  a  romantic  tale  I  should  recount  how  the 
man  was  subdued,  how  he  hesiUited  and  finally  with- 
drew in  obedience  lo  the  influence  of  her  presence  and 
the  dignity  of  her  look.  But  I  am  obliged  to  say  that 
no  such  result  followed.  Saunders,  who  had  been  drink- 
ing and  was  just  at  the  point  when  audacity  is  para- 
mount, sat  leaning  with  both  his  elbows  on  the  table, 
staring  across  it  at  the  poor  lady  for  whom  he  would 
have  had  no  respect  whatever  had  she  looked  like  a 
queen,  and  it  was  Mary  who  was  frightened.  She  re- 
peated, "1  must  ask  you  to  retire  from  this  room,"  but 
with  a  faltering  voice,  for  she  knew  that  she  had  no 
authority  to  enforce  her  request,  and  so  did  he. 

'Sorry  to  disoblige  you,  miss,  if  you  think  it  ain't 
becoming.     But  I'm  very  comfortable,  thank  ye,  here." 

She  stood  a  moment  irresolute,  not  knowing  what  U 


do,  aad  iheii  it  was  she  who  retired.  She  said,  "I  will 
write  lo  Mr.  Parke,"  but  Saunders  replied  only  with  aii 
insolent  laugh.  And  Mary  hurried  upstairs  again  with 
something  hke  terror.  She  found  the  foolman  without 
his  coat  on  the  siairs,  carrying  down  the  hunting  clothes 
which  John  Parke  had  worn  on  Ihe  previous  day,  and 
accompanied  by  one  of  the  housemaids,  who  was  by  way 
of  helping  him,  with  jocular  snatdiings  and  droppings  of 
the  burden.  They  scarcely  paused  in  their  flirtation 
when  Maty  appeared.  She  said,  in  her  mildest  tones, 
"You  forget,  John,  that  your  mistress  likes  you  to  use 
tlie  backstairs." 

"My  missis  ain't  here,"  said  the  man;  "it's  all  one 
the  front  stairs  or  the  back  stairs  when  they're  away." 

"I  do  not  ihiiik  Mrs.  Parke  would  be  pleased  to  hear 
you  say  so,"  said  Mary. 

"Well,  she  don't  hear  mc  say  so,"  replied  ihe  man, 
with  an  insolent  air. 

"Oh,  Jolm!"  said  the  housemaid,  "don't  answer  Miss 
'III  like  that  Don't  you  know  as  she's  set  over  us  to 
MC  as  wc  does  our  duties,  and  lell  everything  as  goes 
wrong?" 

"I  don't  hold  «-ith  no  spies,  I  don't,"  said  John, 
"whether  ihey's  ladies,  or  whether  ihey's  Irish  fellows. 
I  don't  say  things  behind  folks'  backs  as  1  wouldn't  say 
iQ  their  faces;  and  I  says.  Miss  '111 " 

"Be  so  good  as  not  to  speak  at  all,"  said  Mary, 
quickly  hurrying  past.  They  burst  into  a  great  noise 
oi  laughter  when  she  was  gone— a  shrill  celebration  of 
Uiumph.  She  got  back  to  the  morning  room  with  a 
sensation  of  dismay,  for  which  she  had  no  words.  She 
»  all  alone,  with  the  household  in  mutiny  behind  her. 
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She  was  sUrUed,  however,  lo  sec  thai  someone  w.is  be- 
Iwc  her  arranging  neally  enough,  and  nilh  cjuiet  care, 
the  traj"  with  Mary's  dinner,  which,  according  lo 
Saiimleni'  inslruclion,  had  been  sent  up  there.  The  maid 
was  ;ui  under  housemaid — a  quiet  and  good  girl,  whom 
Mary  had  been  kind  to.  Bui  even  she  had  her  part  in 
the   revolt.      When    she   had    arranged   everything,   she 

:  up  lo  Mary,  who  h.-id  thrown  herself  into  a  chair 
ty  the  fire. 

"I  ihink  everything's  here,  miss,"  she  said,  "Per- 
haps you  will  just  look  and  see  if  there's  anything  more 
you  will  want." 

"It  will  do  very  well,  I  am  sure,  Jane." 

"I  want  to  know,  if  you  please,"  said  Jane,  "whether 
you  will  want  anyihing  more  to-night;  for  we're  going  lo 
fhave  a  parly  in  the  servants'  hall;  and  I'd  rather  get  il 
■alow  than  be  called  after,  if  you  pleiise." 

"Vou  are  going  to  have  a  parly  in  the  ser^-anls' 
■iall?" 

"Yes,  miss.  Mr.  Saunders  and  John  is  going  to  do 
some  acting,  and  there's  going  to  be  a  dance.  If  you'll 
excuse  me,  I  shouldn't  like  to  be  called  away." 

"1  shall  not  want  you  any  more,"  said  Mary. 

She  tried  to  smile  at  the  festivity  which  had  turned 
all  their  heads.  But  when,  a  hitle  later,  the  sounds  of 
the  downstairs  merriment  came  pealing  up  the  great 
.staircase,  Mary    felt  like  a  prisoner  abandoned  among 

lies.  She  had  never  felt  so  much  alone  as  in  ihe 
dreary  alence  of  tlie  house,  with  the  distant  revels  going 
tia.     A  genteel  dependent   scoffed   at    by   all    the  con- 

feli^al(■^!>  downstairs ^and  all  the  while  Lord  I'ragniore's 
tier  in  her  desk. 
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CHAPTER    XV. 


This  strange  stale  of  things  coiilinucd  for  some 
days.  Mary  found  herself  living  as  in  a  state  of  siege. 
She  was  pemiitled  lo  visit  the  children  in  the  nursery, 
and  nurse  was  quile  polile.  She  was  also  supplied  with 
what  she  required,  her  little  meals  sent  to  her,  the 
morning' room  prepared  for  her  inhabitation,  and  llie 
housemaid  who  attended  to  her  civil — but  otherwise  she 
was  made  to  understand  that  her  position  was  one  of 
sufferance,  and  her  presence  exceedingly  undesirable. 
This  was  all  the  more  siraiige  that  she  had  already 
been  left  alone  in  the  house  on  more  than  one  occasion 
with  no  such  result,  the  servants,  if  not  very  anxious  to 
please  her,  being  always  ai  least  observant  of  civility, 
and  making  no  stand  against  her.  She  reflected,  how- 
ever, that  her  previous  experience  had  been  only  of  a 
few  days,  and  that  a  fortnight  was  a  long  time  for  such 
a  community  to  be  put  under  the  sway  of  a  stranger 
like  herself,  whom  ihey  had  no  right  to  obey,  and  whom 
with  the  spirit  of  their  class  they  despised  as  at  once 
better  and  not  so  good  as  themselves— an  inferior  with 
the  appearance  of  a  superior — far  below  themselves  in 
Independence,  while  apparently  placed  over  them.  Mary 
being  obliged  lo  think  upon  the  subject  by  the  strange 
circumstances  in  which  she  found  herself,  made  all  these 
excuses  and  explanations  of  the  conduct  of  the  con- 
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spirators,  and  ended  by  thinking  (hat  on  Ihe  whole  it 
was  natural  though  very  uncomfortable,  and  that  she 
could  quite  understand  their  way  of  thinking.  Bui  there 
was  no  doubt  that  it  was  very  unpleasant.  Sounds  of 
revelry  reached  her  from  the  servants'  hall  every  night; 
the  men  lounged  about  all  day  and  smoked  where  they 
pleased;  the  rooms  were  locked  up  and  nothing  done. 
Jane,  the  housemaid,  informed  her  that  they  all  thought 
they  had  a  right  lo  a  rest.  "There's  a  deal  to  do  in 
this  house.  Them  hunting  and  fishing  things,  if  it  was 
nothing  else,  keeps  Mr.  Saunders  and  John  in  a  con- 
tinual worrit,  special  when  there's  gentlemen  coming 
thai  don't  bring  a  vally — and  half  the  gentlemen  here 
don't  We've  ail  made  up  our  minds  as  we'll  have  a 
good  rest" 

"They  might  have  done  that,  Jane,  ivithout  behaving 
as  they  have  done,  in  other  ways," 

"Oh,  I  don't  know,"  said  Jane,  tossing  her  head. 
"Men  don't  stand  being  put  upon." 

"You  do  it,"  said  Mary.  "I  know  that  you  are  not 
doing  any  work,  and  perhaps  il  is  not  necessary;  but 
)xiu  are  civil  to  me." 

"You  was  always  civil  lo  me,  miss,"  said  Jane.  "I 
don'l  like  lo  see  you  put  upon  no  more  than  the  rest. 
But  you'll  allow  as  it's  hard  upon  the  men,  with  iheir 
spirits,  to  have  somebody  left  behind  to  spy  upon  them, 
and  that  not  one  of  Ihe  family.  Not  quite  a — one  as 
isn't  no  better,  perhaps — oh,  I'm  sure  I  beg  your  par- 
don, miss!" 

"Well,"  said  Mary,  doing  what  she  could  to  suppress 
'her  indignation,  "supposing  all  that  was  true:  how  are 
they  lo  meet  Mrs.  Parke  when  she  comes  home?" 
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"Oh,  miss,"  said  Jane,  "Ihey  say  you'll  never  tel! 
her.  Mr.  Saunders  says  as  you'll  never  tlirow  us  all  out 
of  our  places,  and  put  the  family  10  such  inconvenience 
It  would  be  dreadful  Iroublesonie  to  gel  new  servants 
just  in  the  middle  of  winter.  If  we  all  got  our  month's 
warning  it  would  throw  it  just  before  Christmas  as  we 
left.  Mr.  Saunders  says  if  you  did  do  it,  Mrs.  Parke 
would  just  pay  no  attention.  It  would  be  inconvenient 
And  he  says  he's  sure  you'd  have  more  consideration 
than  to  make  us  all  lose  our  places.  .\nd  Mrs.  Cook 
she  says " 

"I  don't  want  to  hear  what  they  say.  I  think  they 
have  neither  hearts  nor  consciences,"  said  Mary  ui- 
dignantly. 

"Oh,  as  for  that,  miss,"  said  Jane,  "we're  just  the 
same  as  other  folks,  I  suppose.  We  think  of  what's 
pleasing  to  ourselves  first." 

And  Mary  had  to  admit  that  if  they  had  neither 
hearts  nor  consciences  ihey  had  heads,  and  judged  the 
position  fairly  enough.  For  though  she  was  very  in- 
dignant and  might  have  denounced  the  conspirators  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment  had  she  had  the  opportunity, 
she  knew  that  her  courage  would  have  failed  lier  when 
it  came  to  the  point,  and  thai  to  deprive  the  servants 
of  tlieir  living  was  what  she  never  could  have  done. 
Saunders  had  a  wife  and  family.  John  had  a  mother 
whom  he  was  supposed  to  help.  The  saucy  housemaid 
was  a  widow  with  a  child.  And  it  was  also  true  that 
Letitia  would  think  twice  before  she  dismissed  all  her 
servants  so  near  Christmas.  The  calculation  was  very 
dose  all  round.  And  then  the  nurse,  whose  verbal  im- 
pertinence vexed  Hiiry  most,  was  all  the  time  exceed- 
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ingly  careful  of  the  children.  There  was  nothing  lo  find 
faull  n-ilh  in  ihal  respect.  Mary  thus  felt  herself  caught 
in  ihe  meshes  of  the  conspiracy,  and  did  not  know  what 
to  do. 

And  all  tlie  time  Lord  Frogniore's  letter  was  locked 
in  her  desk;  and  she  had  as  yet  made  no  reply  lo 
ll  was  Ihe  thing,  perhaps,  on  the  whole  which  made 
the  persecution  in  the  house  least  important  to  her. 
What  did  it  matter  what  Saunders  and  his  kind  might 
do?  Tlie  humiliation  which  they  inflicted  made  her 
smart  for  the  moment,  but  it  was  not  so  bad  even  now 
AS  the  careless  civility  which  she  had  borne  from  their 
ters,  or  the  no-account  which  was  generally  made 
of  such  a  person  as  herself  in  the  world.  She  was  well 
used  lo  all  that.  And  to  diink  that  by  a  word  at  any 
moment  she  could  put  a  stop  to  it  all  and  changi; 
everything!  She  did  not  answer  the  letter;  she  could 
scarcely  tell  why.  Not  that  it  I'id  not  occupy  her  day 
and  night.  She  thought  of  it  in  all  ways,  turning  it 
over  and  over.  It  was  a  sort  of  occupation  to  her 
which  obliterated  everything  else  to  think  what  she 
should  say.  What  should  she  say?  And  then  the  long 
round  of  questioning,  of  balancing  one  side  against  the 
Other  would  begin. 

There  was  this  advance,  however,  diat  M.iry  had 
come  to  a  perfect  conviction  that  were  she  unhampered 
by  others,  she  herself  could  be  happy  with  Lord  Frog- 
tnore.  To  marry  at  all  and  enter  upon  a  mode  of  life 
so  entirely  new  is  a  shock  lo  a  middle-aged  woman. 
The  old  maid  has  hindrances  in  her  way  in  this  parli- 
cula.r  which  do  not  affect  the  girl.  She  has  formed  all 
ter  habits  often  with  a  certain  rigidity,  and  to  be  brought 
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inio  relations  so  dose  as  those  of  malrimoiii.il  life,  lo 
give  up  her  seclusion,  her  privacy,  lo  share  everything 
with  another,  has  a  sort  of  horror  in  it.  Mary  too  had 
something  of  the  primness  which  in  some  natures  ac- 
companies that  modest  withdrawal  from  the  mj'Steries 
of  life.  To  a  girl  it  is  all  romance,  to  a  woman  other 
reflections  come  in.  She  had  monienis  of  panic  in  which 
she  asked  herself  how  she  could  bear  such  a  revolution 
of  existence.  It  is,  however,  so  deeply  impressed  upon 
the  feminine  mind  that  to  be  m.irried  is  the  better  and 
higher  state,  a  doctrine  largely  cmph.isized  by  the  con- 
tempt of  the  foolish,  that  she  was  half  ashamed  of  her 
own  shrinking,  and  knew  that  everybody  would  con- 
sider it  f;intastical  even  if  for  sheer  modesly  she  had 
ever  breathed  to  anyone  the  confession  that  she  felt 
this  panic  and  shrinking^ which  was  very  unlikely.  That 
was  a  sentiment  never  to  be  disclosed,  to  be  got  over 
as  best  she  could,  lo  be  ignored  altogether.  But  put- 
ling  aside  that  shock  to  all  her  habits,  both  of  mind 
and  life,  there  was  nothing  in  her  winch  objected  to  Ix>rd 
Frogmore.  He  was  kind,  he  was  old,  he  would  need 
her  care,  her  help,  her  services.  He  was  the  least  alann- 
ing  companion  that  could  be  thought  of:  he  was  sym- 
pathetic and  understood  her — and  she  thought  she 
tmderstood  him. 

But  Letitial  There  the  struggle  began.  Letitia  would 
not  Uke  it.  Mary  could  not  salve  her  conscience  by  the 
hasty  advice  given  with  such  frankness  by  Mrs.  Parke. 
To  marry  any  old  gcnlleman  who  might  present  himself 
with  money  enough  to  support  her,  and  provide  for  her 
when  he  ied,  was  one  thing— !o  marry  Lord  Frogmore 
vas   another.     The   mere    idea   that   Mary   might  be 
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I,ady  Anything  while  Leiilia  was  Mra.  Parte  would 
n  offence — but  Lady  Frogmore!  What  would  Lctitia 
How  would  she  like  il.  She  would  never  forgive 
thai  promotion.  The  thought  of  Mary  walking  out  of 
,a  room  before  her,  placed  at  table  before  her,  would 
drive  her  frantic.  If  that  were  all  how  gladly  would 
Mary  give  up  lo  her  any  such  distinction!  But  that 
was  uot  all.  There  were  the  children  who  would,  as 
Letitia  lhough^  be  defrauded  by  their  uncle's  marriage. 
That  was  a  matter  which  it  was  not  so  easy  lo  get  over. 
She  tried  to  represent  to  herself  that  Lord  Frogmore 
rich,  that  it  was  not  certain  he  would  leave  all  he 
had  lo  the  children,  that  in  any  case  he  would  be  just; 
and  that  whatever  he  appropriated  to  herself  would  at 
least  go  back  to  the  children  on  her  death.  She  had 
taken  out  her  paper,  seated  herself  at  the  table,  pre- 
pared her  pen  (with  little  anxious  cares  that  it  should 
be  a  good  one)  to  write  half  a  dozen  times  at  least — 
and  had  been  stopped  by  that  thought  of  the  children. 
That  was  a  thought  that  could  not  be  got  over.  To 
take  this  away  from  the  children,  how  could  she  do  il? 
If  she  were  to  endeavour  to  make  the  condition  that  no 
money  should  be  given  to  her  (which  crossed  her  mind 
1  moment),  Mary  had  loo  much  good  sense  not  to 
see  that  this  would  be  impossible,  and  also  foolish  and 
unJusL  And  then  she  had  laid  down  her  pen  again, 
and  put  by  her  paper,  and  returned  to  herself  to  think 
out  that  problem — with  equal  failure.  Defraud  the 
children^ — lake  from  them  their  inherit. ince^how  could 
she  do  it?  she  who  had  been  like  their  a 
Kccond  mother.  She  retired  before  tliat  thought  with 
coDlinued   affright.     It   was  a  barrier   she  could 
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get  over.  And  so  ihc  letter  wns  put  off  day  after 
d:iy. 

She  had  met  the  children  in  their  walk  one  morn- 
ing, and  gone  on  with  them,  glad  of  the  companionship, 
pleased  thai  htile  Lctty  should  abandon  the  group  to  ding 
to  her  hand  and  nib  against  her  with  a  way  the  child 
had,  like  an  afTeclionate  dog,  and  that  Duke  in  his  Utile 
imperious  way  should  place  himself  exactly  before  her, 
walking  a  step  in  advance,  so  Ihat  Maiy  had  to  restrain 
her  own  movements  not  to  tread  on  him,  one  of  ihcsc 
little  inconveniences  which,  to  people  who  love  children, 
are  pleasant,  as  signs  of  the  liking  of  the  little  tyrani. 
She  had  begun  in  her  usual  way  to  tell  them  a  story 
when  the  nurse  who  walked  majestically  in  the  rear  of 
the  party  interfered. 

"If  you  don't  mind  me  saying  it,  miss,"  said  nurse, 
who  was  too  well  bred  herself  not  to  know  that  this 
mode  of  address  was  particularly  offensive  to  a  person 
of  Mary's  age,  "I'd  much  rather  you  did  not  tell  them 
stories." 

"But!"  cried  Mary,  with  astonishment,  "Ihave  always 
told  them  stories— it's  what  they  expect  whenever  they 
see  m&" 

"That  may  be,"  said  the  nurse,  "but  I  don't  mj'self 
hold  with  working  up  their  little  brains  like  that.  When 
their  mamma  is  here  she  can  jiidge  for  herself;  but  I 
can't  have  tliem  put  off  their  sleep,  and  excited,  and 
not  able  to  get  iheir  proper  rest " 

"But  th.it  h,is  never  happened,"  cried  Mary. 

"It's  quite  soon  enough  then  if  it  happens  now," 

"Well,  no  doubt  ihat  is  un.inswerable,"  said  Mary, 
with  a  laugh,  and  she  added  half  playfully,  half  vexed, 


"I  think  you  want  to  keep  me  from  saying  anytliing  lo 
the  children  at  all." 

"1  don't  want  to  be  any  way  disagreeable,  miss," 
said  nurse,  "but  so  long  as  my  mistress  is  away  and 
I've  all  the  responsibility,  that  is  just  what  I'd  like  best." 

"Why,"  cried  Mary,  inadvertently.  "I  stayed  here 
on  purpose." 

"To  spy  upon  us  and  watch  ail  we  did,"  said  the 
woman  red  and  angry.  "We  all  know  that;  and  that  is 
just  what  I  will  never  put  up  with  if  there  wasn't  an- 
other situation  in  the  world." 

Mary  had  for  the  moment  forgotten  the  humiliation 
of  her  present  position  which  made  this  sudden  assault 
almost  more  than  she  could  bear.  She  disengaged  her- 
self with  a  little  difficulty  from  the  children  and  hurried 
in,  feeling  that  she  must  take  some  immediate  resolution 
and  free  herself  from  these  insults.  Saunders  and  the 
footman  were  playing  a  game  of  billiards  in  the  hall 
when  she  entered  hastily,  the  great  door  being  open.  In 
the  extreme  freedom  of  this  new  regime,  Saunders,  so 
proper  and  correct  in  the  presence  of  his  master,  had 
fallen  into  habits  of  self-indulgence,  and  was,  indeed, 
most  generally  under  an  exhilarating  influence  which 
made  him  very  ready  lo  exhibit  his  wit  at  the  expense 
of  any  butt  that  might  present  itself,  secure  of  the  ad- 
miration and  applause  of  his  subordinates  in  the  house. 
Mary  had  become  rather  afraid  of  an  encounter  ft-ilh 
the  butler  in  these  circumsLonces,  and  started  a  htlle 
as  she  came  suddenly  upon  him  in  her  hurried  passage 
indoors.  He  came  forward  to  meet  her  with  his  cue  in 
his  hand. 

"Well,  Miss  'III,"  he  said,  "  I  hope  I  see  you  well  this 
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fine  nioniin'.  Been  lo  the  post  to  send  off  your  report, 
eh;  and  tell  how  the  servants  is  going  on?" 

"Let  me  pass,"  Mary  said, 

"We  hope  you've  given  us  a  good  report,  miss. 
We're  nothing  but  poor  servants  a'  strivin'  lo  do  our 
doolies,"  said  Saunders,  with  an  air  of  mock  humility, 
which  sent  the  footman  into  such  screams  of  obsequi- 
ous laughter  that  he  had  to  throw  down  his  cue  and 
hold  his  sides  with  exclamaiiona  of  "Oh,  Lord,  don't, 
Mr.  Saunders!  You'll  kill  me  with  laughing  afore  you've 
done." 

"And  if  you  was  to  give  us  a  bad  report  what  'ud 
become  of  us?"  said  Saunders.  "But  we  hopes  you 
won't  say  nothing  more  than  you  can  prove,  Miss  '111. 
And  what  are  yon?"  he  added,  changing  his  lone,  "but 
a  servant  yourself,  and  worse  off  than  any  of  us— curry- 
ing favour  with  bringing  other  folks  into  trouble,  or  tryin' 
to  bring  folks  into  trouble;  but  you'll  not  succeed  this 
time,  miss,  I'll  promise  you.  We  knows  what  to  ex- 
pect, and  we're  on  our  guard.  Hi,  old  man  I  what  arc 
you  wanting?  The  bosses  ain't  at  home;  can't  you  see 
that  with  half  an  eye?  Stop  a  bit,  miss,  I  ain't  done 
with  you  yeL" 

"Oh,  good  Lord,  Mr.  Saunders!"  cried  the  footman, 
in  a  tone  of  aJarnL 

"Let  me  pass,  please,"  said  Maiy,  trembling,  and 
qnite  unaware  what  strong  succour  had  arrived  be- 
hind. 

The  next  sound  was  a  firm  foot  upon  the  floor  com- 
ing in —  the  next  a  voice  which  made  Mary's  heart 
jump  up  lo  her  throat. 

"Where  is  my  brother,  sir — where  is  your  master? 
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.ind  how  dare  you  speak  lo  a  lady  like  thai?"  said 
Ix)rd  Frogmore. 

I^rd  Frogmore!  Saunders  himself — whose  coun- 
lenance  was  a  wonder  to  behold  as  he  dropped  the 
cue  and  backed  against  the  table  hmp  and  helpless, 
his  mouth  open,  his  eyes  bursting  from  their  sockets 
with  wonder  and  fright — was  scarcely  more  discomposed 
than  Mary,  who  felt  herself  in  a  moment  vindicated, 
restored  to  her  proper  place,  protected  and  avenged— 
yet  at  the  same  time  more  agitated  and  shaken  than 
she  had  ever  been  in  her  life.  She  turned  round  and 
saw  him  before  her,  his  eyes  sparkling  with  anger,  his 
neat  small  person  towering,  as  it  seemed,  over  the  dis- 
comiited  servants  driven  back  by  the  first  glance  of 
him  into  servile  humiliation.  Lord  Frogmore's  voice, 
which  generally  was  a  mild  and  rather  small  voice, 
thimdered  through  the  hall.  "You  disrespectful  rascal! 
How  dare  you  speak  to  a  lady  in  that  tone?" 

"My  lord!"  Saunders  cried,  faltering.  At  first  he 
could  not  even  think  of  a  word  to  say  for  himself.  The 
footman  discreetly  stole  away, 

"My  brother  is  absent,  1  suppose,  and  Mrs.  Parke; 
and  you  cowardly  scamp,  you  wTCtched  snob,  you  take 
this  opportunity—^" 

"Oh,  Lord  Frogmore,  don't  be  severe  upon  the 
He  thought  I  had  written  about  him  lo  his 
inistresa.     Please  don't  say  any  more." 

"I  shall  write  about  hira  to  bis  mistress,"  said  Lord 
Frogmore,  "or  to  his  master,  which  will  be  more  effectual. 
John  Parke  is  no  brother  of  mine  if  he  does  not  turn 
■such  a  fellow  neck  and  crop  out  of  the  house.  Get 
out  of  my  sight,  you  bruie,   if  you  don'i  want  lo  be 
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kicked  out"  Saunders  was  twice  Lord  Frogmore's  sire 
and  half  his  age,  but  the  old  gentleman  made  him 
cower  like  a  whipped  dog.  He  made  a  faint  effort  to 
bluster. 

"Fm  responsible  to  my  own  master,  my  lord:  111  an- 
swer to  him." 

"By  Jove,"  said  the  old  lord.  "You  shall  answer  to 
a  sound  thrashing  if  you  stay  here  a  moment  longer. 
Out  of  my  sight!  Miss  Hill,"  he  said,  turning  round  and 
offering  Mary  his  arm,  "I  suppose  there  is  some  room 
where  I  can  say  a  word  to  you.  It  is  clear  that  you 
cannot  remain  an  hour  longer  in  this  house." 
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She  took  him  upstairs  to  Ihe  morning- room,  in  which 
she  had  been  living,  and  which  was  full  of  traces  of  her 
habitation  and  ways — Ihe  book  on  the  table,  the  work, 
even  the  writing-paper  and  the  new  pen  which  alt  this 
time  she  had  been  trying  to  use  lo  answer  his  letier. 
Her  heart  was  beating  as  wildly  as  if  she  had  been  a 
young  girl — beating  with  pride,  with  pleasure,  with 
gratitude,  and  with  that  satisfaction  in  being  vindicated 
and  re-established  which  it  is  impossible  for  human 
nature  not  lo  feel.  It  was  no  doubt  a  very  poor  foe 
who  had  thus  been  flung  under  her  feet;  but  he  had 
been  able  to  humiliate  and  insult  her.  And  Mary  felt 
as  proud  of  her  deliverer  as  if  he  had  faced  the  dragon. 
His  very  age  and  physical  unimportance  made  her  only 
the  more  conscious  of  ilie  force  and  mastery  he  had 
shoivn — a  man  accustomed  to  command,  accustomed 
lo  hold  a  foremost  place.  What  a  difference  it  had 
made  to  everything  the  moment  he  liad  appeared!  The 
very  atmosphere  had  changed.  It  had  become  m- 
possible  for  any  one  in  the  world  to  show  her  anything 
but  respect  and  reverence  as  soon  as  I^rd  Frogmore 
had  come.  What  a  difference!  What  a  difference! 
Mary  had  never  filled  that  imposing  place,  never  had 
it  made  evident  as  a  matter  of  certainly  tliat  wherever 
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she  appeared  respect  tiiiisl  necessarily  attend  her.  She 
had  been  respected  m  her  modesly  by  those  who  knew 
her.  But  no  one  had  ever  thought  it  necessary  to  give 
to  Mary  the  first  place.  What  a  difference!  The  first 
inarticulate  feeling  in  her  mind  was  this  which  brought 
her  up  as  upon  a  stream  of  new  life.  Everything  had 
been  diflcrenl  from  the  moment  he  had  appeared.  No 
more  insult,  no  further  call  for  self-assertion,  no  need 
to  take  any  trouble.  His  presence  did  all.  Where 
he  was  there  would  always  be  honour,  observance, 
regard. 

These  thoughts  surged  through  her  mind  as  she 
went  upstairs  with  him  through  the  empty  house,  in 
which  all  at  once  instinctively,  without  anything  said, 
she  had  become  as  a  queen.  There  was  no  longer 
any  question  in  her  mind  as  to  what  she  should  say. 
All  was  said  it  seemed  to  Mary.  Could  the  lady  who 
had  been  delivered  from  the  dragon  think  what  she 
should  say  to  her  Redcross  Knight?  IL  was  ridiculous 
to  be  so  highdown — and  yet  it  was  the  only  simile  she 
could  think  of.  Dragons  are  different  in  different  cases 
— sometimes  they  mean  only  poverty,  humiliation,  the 
spurns  which  patient  merit  of  the  unworthy  takes,  and 
not  any  great  heroic  danger,  which  Ihe  champion  can 
make  an  end  of:  her  champion  had  ended  for  her  in  a 
moment  the  fear  of  all  tliese  things.  He  had  made  her 
see  what  would  be  her  fate  henceforward  if  she  trusted 
herself  to  him.  He  was  a  little  gentleman,  of  short 
stature,  of  appearance  rather  neat  llian  fine,  resembling 
anything  in  the  world  rather  than  SL  George,  He  was 
old— was  he  old?  surely  not  so  old  as  was  thought — 
surely  not  as  Letitia  made  him  out,  an  antediluvian,  a 
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person  oul  of  dale,  whom  only  his  own  egolism  and  the 
care  of  Rogers  kept  alive  to  keep  other  people  out  of 
their  rights.  To  look  at  him  with  his  active  step,  his 
eyes  that  grew  quite  bright  and  blue  in  his  anger,  the 
colour  as  of  a  winter  apple  in  his  cheek,  his  neat  well 
cared  for  person— it  was  almost  absurd,  Mary  thought, 
to  call  him  an  old  man  at  all. 

Lord  Frogmore  put  her  in  a  chair  nhcn  they  reached 
the  moming-room,  and  bade  her  rest  a  little.  "I  came 
to  see  if  there  was  not  an  answer  to  my  klier,"  he  said, 
"but  there  are  olher  things  more  important  to  be  thought 
of  first  How  long  have  you  been  here  alone  exposed 
to  these  impertinences?  You  can't  be  lefl  to  run  such 
a  risk  again." 

"Oh,  it  doesn't  really  matter  now — it  is  all  over 
now,"  said  Mary,  with  a  faint  smile. 

"Vou  are  trembling  still,"  said  the  old  lord.  "I  have 
.1  Uiousand  minds  yet  to  go  and  thrash  the  fellow." 

"Oh,  no,"  she  said,  putting  out  her  hand  as  If  to 
detain  him.     "I  am  not  afraid  of  anything  now." 

The  old  gentleman  took  ihe  hand  which  she  held 
out,     "Do  you  mean  lo  give  me  this,  Mary?"  he  said. 

Upon  this  she  roused  herself,  and  with  a  changing 
colour  made  her  last  stand,  "Oh,  Lord  Frogmore,  1 
could  do  nothing  that  would  be  injurious  lo  the  children," 
she  said. 

"The  children — what  cliildren  ?  There  are  no 
children,"  said  the  old  lord,  thinking  of  himself  only 
and  hiS  own  concerns.  Then  he  perceived  her  menning 
'  \^  sudden,  quick  start,  letting  her  hand  drop  in  his 
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impatience.  "What,"  he  said,  "is  it  John's  children  you 
are  bringing  up  in  this  ridiculous  way?  My  dear,  when 
John  succeeds  me  he  will  be  quite  rich  enough  to 
provide  for  his  own  children.  I  have  nothing  to  do 
with  them.  If  you  put  the  children  in  my  way  and  in  the 
way  of  my  happiness  in  my  old  age,  they  shall  never  get 
a  penny  from  me.  I  shall  leave  everything  I  can  away 
from  them.  Be  sure  you  will  do  them  harm  and  not 
good,  by  bringing  them  up  between  you  and  me." 

"Lord  Frogmore — I  would  not  do  them  harm  for 
anything  in  the  world," 

"Well,"  he  said,  with  a.  smile,  "you  will  do  them  a 
great  deal  of  harm  if  you  bring  them  in  between  us.  I 
remember  now  what  Mrs.  John  told  you.  That  all  I 
had  belonged  to  them.     She  is  an  odious  woman," 

"Lord  Frogmore!" 

"Don't  say  anything  more,  my  dear.  She  is  an 
odious  woman.  Vou  have  not  found  it  out,  because 
you  ihiuk  everybody  as  good  as  yourself.  She  it  is 
who  is  the  cause  of  the  impudence  of  her  servants  as 
well  as  of  many  other  wrong  things.  No,  my  dear,  let 
Mr5.  John  and  her  brals  go  by.  I  am  an  old  man,  Mary, 
that  is  the  worst  of  iL  I  can't  hope  to  stand  by  you 
very  long.  Do  you  think  you  can  like  me  well  enough 
to  give  me  the  best  chance  of  living  to  be  a  Methuselah? 
I'll  Uve  as  long  as  ever  I  can  if  you'll  share  my  life 
with  me,  Mary,  my  dear." 

"Oh,  Lord  Frogmore!"  she  said. 

And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Mary  said  very  httle  more. 
They  came  to  understand  each  other  very  thojoughly 
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Without  many  words  on  her  part  When  the  hour  of 
limcheoii  arrived  it  produced  no  tray  carried  by  the 
underhousemaid,  as  was  usual,  but  Johu,  ihe  foolman, 
in  his  best  livery  to  announce  that  my  lord  was  served 
in  the  dining-room.  "Vou  mean  Miss  Hill  is  served," 
said  the  old  genUeman,  sternly.  And  John  humbly 
begged  his  lordship's  pardon.  Saunders  kept  out  of 
sight,  not  trusting  himself  in  Ijjrd  Frogmore's  presence. 
And  the  way  in  which  Lord  Frogmore  talked  at  lunch 
was  soon  reported  all  over  the  house,  and  carried  un 
universal  shudder.  "I  shall  lose  no  time  in  letting  my 
brother  know  what  has  been  going  on,"  he  said.  "And 
don't  think  you  should  slay  here  any  longer.  Mrs. 
John  would  be  unhappy  if  she  knew  to  what  you  are 
exposed." 

"Oh,"  said  Mary;  "they  will  be  kinder  now," 

"Kinderl  I  could  not  let  any  lady  run  such  a  risk. 
I  suppose  Ihey  know  that  you  would  not  say  anything 
as  long  as  you  could  help  it.  That  is  the  penalty  of 
being  too  good.". 

"They  did  not  think  at  all,"  said  Mary.  "They 
supposed  I  was  to  be  a  spy  and  tell  everything.  But 
don't  please  take  much  notice.  Lord  Frogmore.  In 
another  week  Mr.  Parke  and  Letiiia  will  be  back  again," 
Vou  must  not  remain  another  night."  said  the  old 
gentleman.  "Allow  me  to  have  the  pleasure  of  taking 
you  home.     I  cannot  consent  to  your  remaining  here." 

John  went  doivnstairs  much  and  deeply  impressed. 
He  told  the  assembled  company  in  the  servants'  hall 
that  his  lordship  had  said  nothing  to  him  personally. 
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"But  the  rest  of  you  may  just  gel  ready  lo  go,  Mr. 
Saunders  won't  get  even  his  month's  warning.  That 
much  I  can  teli  you,  and  you'll  have  lo  clear  out — but 
there's  nothing  against  me." 

"Nobody  can  say,"  said  cook,  "as  I've  shown  any 
incivility  to  Miss  'III.  I'm  one  as  likes  Miss  'HI.  I  al- 
ways did  say  as  you  was  going  too  far." 

"I've  never  said  a  word  good,  bad,  or  indifferent," 
said  the  housemaid,  "since  the  first  day;  and  then  it 
was  John  as  sauced  her,  and  I  only  looked  on." 

"I  never  sauced  her,"  cried  John. 

Saunders  alone  was  silent-  His  confederates  had 
all  given  him  up  as  is  inevitable  in  such  circimistances, 
and  it  was  very  evident  that  there  was  no  help  possible 
for  him.  There  was  dismay  also  in  the  nursery,  but  in 
those  regions  the  authorities  held  apart  and  did  not 
compromise  tliemselves  in  the  servants'  hall. 

Mary,  however,  felt  herself  taken  hold  of  as  by  a 
little  beneficent  providence  when  she  was  laken  In  hand 
by  Lord  Frogmore,  He  arranged  at  once  a  little  pro- 
gramme for  her,  II  was  loo  late  now  to  go  up  so  far 
.IS  Yorkshire  that  afternoon,  so  he  permitted  her  to 
remain  for  the  night  at  Greenpark,  to  pack  and  arrange 
for  her  journey.  He  himself  in  the  meanwhile  would 
,  remain  at  the  railway  hotel  near  the  station,  and  in  the 
morning  he  would  come  for  her  and  take  her  home.  It 
was  very  sWrlling  to  Mary  to  be  thus  swept  away.  She 
had  herself,  strongly  developed,  the  instinct  of  putting 
Up  wilh  whal  was  disagreeable— with  tlie  certainty  that 
there  were  many  things  in  life  which  it  was  impossible 
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to  mend,  and  which  had  to  be  borne  as  clieerfully  as 
possible.  But  Lord  Frogmore  had  no  mind  to  put  up 
with  anything.  The  idea  of  enduring  a  moment's  an- 
noyance which  could  be  prevented  seemed  folly  to  the 
imperative  old  gentleman.  The  difference  was  that  he 
had  always  had  it  in  his  power  lo  prevent  the  greater 
part  at  least  of  the  annoyances  of  life,  whereas  Maiy 
never  had  possessed  that  power.  He  whirled  her  away 
next  day  in  a  reserved  carriage  with  all  the  luxury  willi 
which  it  was  possible  to  surround  a  railway  journey— 
she  who  had  been  accustomed  to  a  humble  comer  in 
the  second  class!  and  deposited  her  that  evening  in  the 
vicarage  in  a  tumult  of  joy  and  excitement  which  it 
would  be  impossible  to  describe.  The  old  people,  the 
vicar  and  his  wife,  were  indeed  full  of  alarm,  terrified 
by  the  telegram  that  announced  Mary's  immediate  return, 
and  troubled  lo  think  that  something  must  have  hap- 
pened lo  account  for  so  sudden  a  journey.  They  had 
comforted  each  other  by  the  reflection  that  it  could  not 
be  Mary's  fault — -Mary  who  was  always  so  good  and 
patient.  But  an  event  so  sudden  is  always  alarming, 
and  it  took  them  a  long  time  to  understand  the  rights 
of  tlie  matter,  and  what  Lord  Frogmore  had  to  do  with 
it  and  what  they  had  to  do  with  him.  Old  Mr.  Hill 
was  not  very  much  older  than  Lord  Frogmore,  but  he 
was  not  nearly  so  lively  either  in  intelligence  or  in 
physique,  and  it  required  a  great  deal  of  explanatioiP 
10  make  him  understand  the  real  state  of  the  case. 
Mary  going  to  marry — that  old  gentleman!  This  was 
the  first  thought  of  the  un sophisticated  houseliold. 
The   thought    that   Mary   was    to    become   Lady   Frog- 
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more  did  nol  pcneirale  their  minds  till  some  time 
after. 

As  for  Mary  herself  the  process  was  quite  different. 
She  had  actually  forgotten  that  Lord  Frogmore  was  an 
old  geiilleman  nearly  as  old  as  her  father,  and  ihe  idea 
of  being  Lady  Frogmore  had  hecome  quite  familiar, 
and  caused  her  no  excitement.  She  was  still  troubled 
about  Leiitia,  and  the  possible  money  for  the  children, 
but  otlierwise  she  had  begun  to  regard  her  own  pro- 
spects with  a  satisfied  calm.  It  is  astonishing  how  (juickly 
the  mind  accustoms  itself  to  a  new  resolution  even  when 
it  entails  a  revolimon  in  life.  Mary  was  surprised,  and 
even  a  httle  offended,  that  her  family  should  have  so 
much  difficulty  in  understanding  her  position.  "My 
dear,"  her  mother  said,  "I  hope  you  have  well  con- 
sidered what  you  are  going  to  do.  Lord  Frogmore  is 
a  very  nice  gentleman,  but  he  is  only  five  years  younger 
than  your  father.  I  looked  him  up  in  Uie  peerage 
Mary,  he  is  sixty-six." 

"Is  that  all?"  said  Mary.  "Letitia  speaks  as  if  he 
were  a  hundred;  but,  mother,  for  a  woman,  forty  is  al- 
most as  old." 

"Oh,  what  nonsense,"  said  Mrs.  Hill,  "more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  of  difference.  It  is  a  great  tempta- 
tiun  in  a  worldly  point  of  view,  my  dear,  but  Mary !" 

Mr,  Hill  was  a  venerable  person  of  large  bulk,  whose 
voice  came  out  of  the  depths  of  his  throat,  and  who 
was,  Mary  said  to  herself  with  energy,  a  hundred  years 
older  than  Lord  Frogmore.  He  had  a  large  head,  with 
heavy  white  hair,  and  always  a  solemn  aspect.     This 
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big  white  head  he  shook  slowly  at  his  daughter  and 
said,  mumbling,  "You  must  thuik  il  well  over.  My  child, 
you  must  thiuk  it  well  over — we  mustn't  do  anythiiig 
rashly."  As  if  it  were  possible  to  deliberate  further 
when  everything  was  settled,  when  Mary  had  brought 
her  old  lover  home  and  accepted  his  escort  and  allowed 
him  lo  disentangle  her  from  her  troubles!  She  felt 
vexed  and  angry  with  the  objections,  which  proved  what 
excellent  people,  how  unworldly,  and  how  simple-minded 
her  parents  were. 

"What  I  think  of  is  Tisch— and  what  a  fuss  she 
will  be  in,"  said  Agnes,  Mary's  sister,  in  whose  voice 
there  was  perhaps  a  note  of  exultation  over  the  dis- 
comfitme  of  Lelilia.  This  it  was  that  made  Mary  falter 
and  grow  pale.  Her  first  duty  was  lo  write  lo  Letitia, 
and  how,  oh,  how,  was  ihis  to  be  done!  The  other 
remarks  of  her  family  oniy  made  her  impatient  with 
their  futility — as  if  she  did  not  like  Lord  Frogmore  as 
well,  nay  better,  for  being  old  and  having  need  of  herl 
But  Letitia!  She  put  it  off  for  three  days,  pleading  lo 
het^clf  that  she  was  tired,  that  she  must  have  a  rest; 
that  until  Lord  Frogmore  went  away  she  co\ild  do  no- 
thing. To  lell  the  truth  il  was  a  relief  when  Lord 
Frogmore  went  away.  The  shabby  little  vicarage  on 
the  edge  of  the  moors  was  not  congenial  to  him.  He 
did  not  know  what  to  say  to  the  mumbling  old  vicar, 
who  was  so  very  conscious  of  being  only  five  years 
older  than  his  intending  son-in-law,  but  who  was  a 
hundred  years  older  as  Mary  truly  felt.  And  there  w.is 
but  one  spare  room  al  the  vicarage,  the  chimney  of 
w'lich,  being  very  little  used,  smoked  when  a 
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lil  (the  Hills  themselves  had  no  fires  in  iheir  bedrooms 
on  ihe  theory  ihal  it  was  a  piece  of  self-indulgence  and 
extravagance,  though  coal  was  cheap  enough),  and 
there  was  not  a  corner  for  Rogers,  without  whom  Lord 
Frogmore  was  not  at  his  ease,  nor  taken  care  of  as  he 
required  to  be.  These  drawbacks  a  bridegroom  of 
twenly-six  or  thirty-six  might  have  made  a  jest  of,  but 
at  sixty-six  it  is  another  matter.  And  Mary  was  very 
glad  when  he  went  away.  He  was  lo  return  in  a  fort- 
night for  the  marriage  i\ith  a  special  licence,  though 
there  was  just  time  for  the  banns  to  be  proclaimed  in 
Grocombe  church  three  Sundays,  a  formula  whicli  the 
vicar  would  not  dispense  with.  Mary  saw  the  old  lord 
away  with  a  sense  of  satisfaclion.  But  she  went  back 
to  the  vicarage  with  a  cold  trembling  all  over  her.  The 
letter  to  Letitia  could  be  put  otf  no  longer. 

Truth  compels  us  to  say  that  it  was  a  most  specious 
letter — a  letter  in  wliich  innocence  was  made  to  look 
like  guilt,  a  letter  full  of  excuses,  of  explanations,  of  de- 
precations, trying  lo  show  how  she  could  have  done 
nothing  else,  how  no  harm  could  follow,  and  yet  that 
the  culprit  was  conscious  of  a  thousand  dreadful  con- 
sequences. The  effort  of  writing  it  made  Mary  ill.  She 
kept  her  bed  in  a  fever  of  anxiety  and  excitement, 
counting  ihc  hours  till  Letitia  should  receive  it,  thinking, 
with  her  heart  in  her  mouth,  "Now  she  has  got  it,  what 
will  she  say?    \Vhat  will  she  do?" 

It  did  not  take  a  very  long  time  to  show  what  Letitia 
meant  to  say  and  do.  Mary  thought  the  world  had 
come  lo  an  end  when  she  heard  by  return  of  post,  as 
it  were,  a  carriage,  that  is  a  cab  from  tlie  nearest  station 
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rattle  up  to  the  door  nvith  every  crazy  spring  and  buckle 
jingling  as  if  in  fury,  and  heard  a  whirlwind  in  the 
passage,  and,  rising  up,  trembling,  beheld  her  mother's 
little  sitting-room  fill,  as  by  an  excited  crowd,  with  two 
impetuous  figures — Letitia,  pale  with  passion,  and  be- 
hind her  the  imposing  form  of  the  Dowager  Lady  Frog- 
more. 


PRESUMPTIVE 


CHAPTER   XVII. 


The  parlour  at  Groconibe  Vicarage  was  but  a  small 
room  and  a  shabby  one.  TTiere  was  a  drawing-room 
which  was  the  admiration  of  the  parish  into  which  all 
visitors  were  shown,  but  Mrs.  HiJi  and  her  daughters 
had  loo  much  respect  for  it  to  use  it  commonly;  ; 
the  centre  of  their  doinestic  life  was  the  parlour,  where 
all  their  makings  and  mendings  were  done,  and  where 
Agnes  did  not  disdain  to  boil  the  eggs  in  the  morning 
and  make  the  toast  for  tea,  both  of  which  operations 
were  so  much  better  done,  she  thought,  when  "you  did 
ihem  yourself."  She  had  been  making  a  dress  for  her 
mother;  indeed,  the  very  dress  in  which  Mrs.  Hill  i 
tended  to  appear  "ai  the  ceremony,"  and  the  large  old 
sofa  which  stood  between  the  door  and  the  window  was 
rendered  unavailable  for  all  the  ordinary  uses  of  a  sofa 
by  having  the  materials  of  this  dress  stretched  out  upon 
it.  Mary  was  in  a  chair  by  the  fire  with  a  white  knitted 
shawl  wrapped  round  her,  much  oppressed  with  her 
cold.  There  was  a  little  lea  kettle  iipon  the  old-fashioned 
hob  of  the  grate.  It  may  be  supposed  with  what  a 
start  of  discomposure  and  vexation  the  invalid  of  llie 
moment  started  up  when  the  door  of  this  sanctuary  b 
flung  open  and  the  visitors  appeared.  Fearful  under 
any  circumstances  would  have  been  the  sight  of  LetitiA 
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to  Mary  at  this  moment,  but  in  the  drawing-room  she 
night  at  least  have  been  kept  at  arm's  length.  She 
Stumbled  to  her  feet  with  a  cry;  her  nose  was  red,  her 
eyes  were  streaming,  and  the  feverish  misery  of  her 
cold  depressed  any  spirit  with  which  she  might  have 
met  this  invasion.  Letitia  on  the  other  hand  swept  in 
like  an  army,  her  head  high,  her  hazel  eyes  blazing 
like  tire,  fuil  of  the  energy  of  wralh.  She  was  a  small 
woman,  but  she  might  have  been  a  giantess  for  the  effect 
she  produced.  After  her  there  came  a  personage  really 
large  enough  to  fill  the  little  parlour,  but  who  produced 
no  such  effect  as  LeUtia,  notwithstanding  that  she  swept 
down  a  rickety  table  with  the  wind  of  her  going  as  she 
Itobbled  and  hailed  in.  But  Mary  recognized  with  an- 
other thrill  of  alarm  the  Dowager  Lady  Frogmore,  and 
t  as  if  her  last  day  had  come. 

I^titia  swept  in  and  did  not  say  a  word  till  she  had 
leached  lie  chair  which  Mary  had  hurriedly  vacated. 
She  had  the  air  of  bearing  down  upon  her  unfortunate 
friend,  who  retreated  towards  the  only  window  which 
filled  the  little  room  with  cold  wintry  light.  "Weill" 
Mrs.  Parke  cried,  as  she  came  to  a  sudden  pause,  facing 
Mary  with  a  threatening  look.  "Well!"  But  it  was  ill 
she  meant 

"  Well.^Letilia,"  cried  poor  Mary,  faindy, 

"I  have  come  to  know  if  it  was  you  that  wrote  me 
that  disgraceful  letter.  Could  it  be  you?  Tell  me, 
Maiy,  it's  all  some  terrible  mistake,  and  that  I  have  not 
lost  my  friend." 

"Oh,  Letitia!  You  have  lost  no  friend.  I^I  hope 
—we  shall  always  be  friends," 

Hrir  Pm.  tHj  Hrir  Aff.  I.  > 
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'-•Sir. — 'rt:  I  :.:#:*  :c:  -rt  ±s 
7:1  -v'tpt  iC2rr=£,  ird  -".lA*  jcn  i&  ^^sppj  as  the  d^ 
^  '.•:c£.  ''^i^  i=  Tcc — ihji  vicce  re  ebc  Wat  du^  liny 
KIZ  ?  ""* 

>LirT  -Fis  ciz^l<  cz  nc  respGoscL  9ie  ieB.  haA 
i;<:r.  ±e  -rirdiv.  i=c  srcc  V-irmg  against  it,  uofuiBlj 

-Le^iiLi.''  Slid  ±.e  drva^er.  firoin  bdmd,  **doBti 
i^r^'jt  j'jzTstiA — izjd  zse:  leQ  ±£S  pccson  that  it  can't 
^:  i=.y  f=rji<^:  ve  wcc'':  iZov  h.  and  ihar's  ^^*9^Fg*» 
We've  cicie  here  :;  pn  i  seep  to  it."'  \jmAj  Frogmoce 
err.pr-.-:>^  xLi:  she  soid  with  the  scamp  of  a  laige 
:''.•;•  -'•:-  *--.*  f:-:r.  Her  '^lict  wis  huskr  and  hoane 
?-;  '  i:-rt.  iT-d  ihe  wis  cut  ;■:  br«Jith  cither  with  fretting 
'.'Z  -fr.'.T.  -.he  ur,.:2--LL  nr-dity  of  r:i*>t:on.  which  had  brou^t 
her  ir.  'ike  ^  he^-.y  birge.  f-u^ged  in  the  wake  of  a  little 
buitiir.^  5tei=i-bod"-  She  cist  i  glanoe  round  to  see  if 
there  -s^ii  a  ccnircnib'.e  chiir.  izd  dropped  hea^'ily  into 
thit  which  Tii  sJtcred  :o  the  -.-[cir  on  the  other  side  of 
the  fire,  frcm  which  she  looked  round ,  contemplatiDg 
the  shabby  parlour  and  the  ngtire  of  Mary  in  her  shawl 

against  the  window.     -We've  come to  put  a  stop 

to  it/'  she  repeated  in  her  deep  voice. 

Now  Mar}-,  though  held  by  many  bonds  to  Letitia, 
had  at  the  bottom  of  her  mild  nature  a  spark  of  spirit 
— and  it  flashed  through  her  mind  involuntarily  that  it 
was  she  who  would  ioon  be  Lady  Frogmore,  and  that 
this  large  disagreeable  woman  was  only  the  dowager. 
She  put  a  stop  to  it:  So  impudent  a  threat  gave  Mary 
courage.    "I  don't  know,"  she  said,  "who  has  any  busi- 
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ness  to  interfere;  and  I  don't  think  there  is  anyone  who 
any  right.  I  don't  say  that  lo  you,  LelJtia.  You 
are  not  like  anyone  else.  I  very  much  wish — oh,  if 
you  would  only  let  me  I  lo  explain  everything  to  you." 

■■She  has  every  right,"  said  Mrs.  Parke;  "and  so 
has  my  hnshand.  I  suppose  you  don't  know  that  this 
is  Lady  Frt^more?" 

I  know— that  it  is  the  dowager,"  said  Mary.  She 
was  aware,  quite  aware  of  what  was  in  her  heart,  the 
meaning  underneath,  which  I^tiiia  understood  with  an 
access  of  fury.  In  Mary's  mild  voice  there  was  a  dis 
tinct  consciousness  that  this  title  was  hers — hers!  the 
poor  dependent,  the  less  than  governess!  Mrs.  Parke 
made  a  step  forward  as  if  she  would  have  fallen  upon 
her  antagonist, 

"Vou  think  that's  what  you'll  he!  Oh,  yftu  Judas, 
taking  advantage  of  all  I've  done  for  you.  Oh,  you 
wicked,  treacherous,  designing  woman!  You  wouldn't 
had  enough  lo  eat  if  I  hadn't  taken  you  in.  Ixiok 
at  this  wretched  hole  of  a  place  and  think  what  rooms 
you've  had  to  live  in  the  last  year — and  pretending  to 
care  for  the  children,  and  bringing  them  to  ruin!  I've 
heard  of  such  treachery,  but  I  never,  never  thought 
rd  ever  live  to  see  it- — and  see  it  in  you.  I  trusted 
you  like  a  sister;  you  know  I  did.  It  was  all  I  could 
do  to  keep  the  children  from  calling  you  Aunt  Mary, 
if  you  belonged  to  them;  and  you  nobody,  nobody 
at  all !  I  got  into  trouble  with  my  husband  about  you, 
for  he  couldn't  bear  to  see  you  always  there.  Oh, 
Mary,  Mary  Htll!  where  would  you  have  been  but  for 
■and  to  turn  upon  me  like  this— and  ruin  me!  I 
that  was  always  so  good  to  you!" 
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This  address  melted  Maiy  into  tears  and  helpless- 
ness. "Lelilia,"  she  said,  with  a  sob,  "I  never,  never 
denied  you  had  been  kind:  and  I  love  the  children,  as 
if — as  if — they  were  my  own.  It  will  be  no  worse  for 
the  children.  Oh,  if  you  only  would  believe  what  I 
say!  I  asked  him  before  I  would  give  him  any  answer, 
and  he  said,  no,  no,  it  would  make  no  difference  to 
the  children.  I  would  rather  die  than  hurt  them;  but 
he  said  no,  no,  Ihat  it  would  hurt  them  if  I  refused. 
Letitia!" 

"Oh!"  said  Mrs.  Parke.  "So  you're  our  bene- 
factor, it  appears.  Grandmamma,  this  lady  is  going  to 
patronize  us  you'll  be  glad  to  hear.  She  has  taken 
care  of  the  children  before  she  would  accept  her  beauti- 
ful lover.  Oh  I"  cried  Letitia,  in  her  desperation,  clench- 
ing the  hand  which  was  out  of  her  muff  as  if  she 
would  have  knocked  down  her  former  friend.  She 
drew  a  long  breath  of  fury,  and  then  she  said,  "You 
think  nobody  can  interfere!  You  think  a  noble  family 
can  be  played  upon  by  any  wicked  treacherous  thing 
that  likes  to  try,  and  that  no  one  can  do  anything 
to  stop  it!  but  you're  mistaken  there:  you're  mistaken 
there!" 

Foam  fiew  from  Letitia's  lips.  In  her  excitement 
she  began  to  cry — hot  tears  of  rage  gathering  in  her 
eyes,  and  a  spasm  in  her  throat  breaking  the  words. 
She  sat  down  in  the  chair  which  Mary  had  so  hurriedly 
vacated,  overcome  by  passion,  but  carrying  on  her 
angry  protest  with  mingled  sobs  and  threats  only  half 
articulate.  Poor  Mary  could  not  stand  against  the  storm. 
A  cold  shiver  of  alarm  lest  this  might  turn  out  to  be 
true,   mingled  with  the  shivei  ot  Uw  cold,  which  an- 
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Bwered  to  the  draughts  from  the  window.  Hunted  out 
of  her  warm  comer  by  the  fire,  exposed  to  the  chill, 
her  heart  sinking,  her  cough  coining  on,  there  is  no 
telling  to  what  depth  of  dejection  poor  Mary  might  have 
fallen.  She  was  saved  for  the  moment  at  least  by  Ihe 
rush  at  the  door  of  her  mother  and  sister,  who,  after  a 
pause  of  wonder  and  many  consultations,  had  at  last 
decided  that  it  was  their  duty  to  be  present  to  support 
Mary — however  grand  and  exalted  her  visitors  might 
be.  They  came  in  one  after  the  other  a  lillle  awed 
but  eager,  not  knowing  whai  to  expect.  But  they  both 
in  Ihe  same  moment  recognised  Letitia  and  rushed  lo- 
ward  her  with  open  arms  and  a  cry  of  "Oh,  Tisch!"  in 
the  full  intention  of  embracing  and  rejoicing  over  such 
an  old  friend.  "Why  didn't  you  send  for  me,  Mary?" 
cried  Mrs.  Hill.  "I  thought  it  was  some  grand  stranger, 
and  it's  Tisch,  our  dear  old  Tisch!  AVhat  a  pleasure  to 
see  you  here  again,  my  dear!" 

Mrs,  Parke  put  on  a  visage  of  stone.  She  could 
■  not  avoid  the  touch  of  the  mistress  of  the  house  who 
seized  upon  her  hand  with  friendly  eagerness,  but  she 
drew  back  from  the  kiss  which  was  about  to  follow, 
and  ignored  Agnes  aitogelher  with  a  stony  stare.  "I'm 
:Borry  I  can't  meet  you  in  the  old  way,"  she  said.  "I 
■Was  a  child  then  and  everything's  changed  now.  We 
}iave  come  here  upon  business,  and  unpleasant  business 
I'm  glad  to  see  you,  however,  for  you  will  have 
^nse  enough  to  know  what  I  mearL" 

"Sense  enough  to  know  what  she  means!"  cried 
the  vicar's  wife.  "1  am  sure  I  don't  know  whal  ".IxaS. 
means  to  begin  with,  Tisch  Ravelslone\    \om  viWt  weN« 
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SO  wonderfully  clever  that  it  wanted  sense  to  understand 
you — so  far  as  I  know." 

"I  am  the  Honorable  Mrs.  Parke  and  this  is  Lady 
Frogmore,"  said  Letitia  with  angry  dignity.  "Now  per- 
haps you  understand." 

"Not  in  the  least,  unless  it's  congratulations  you 
mean,  and  that  sort  of  thing;  but  you  do  noi  look 
much  like  congratulators,"  said  Mrs.  Hill.  She  drew  a 
chair  to  the  table  and  sat  down  and  confronted  the 
(isitors  firmly.  "It  looks  as  if  you  did  not  like  the 
match,"  she  said. 

"The  match^shall  never  be,"  said  Lady  Frogmore, 
in  that  voice  which  proceeded  out  of  her  boots,  waving 
her  arm,  which  was  made  majestic  by  Uie  lace  and  jet 
of  her  cloak. 

"It  shall  never  be!"  cried  Letitia.  "Never!  My 
husband  has  already  taken  steps " 

"My  son— has  taken  steps:  the  family  will  not  allow 
it.     They  will  never  allow  it." 

"Never!"  said  Letitia,  raising  her  voice  until  il  was 
almost  a  scream.  "Never!  if  we  should  cany  il  into 
every  court  in  the  land." 

The  ladies  of  the  vicarage  were  very  much  startled. 
They  lived  out  of  the  world.  They  did  not  know  what 
privileges  might  remain  with  the  nobility,  for  whom  such 
excellent  people  have  an  almost  superstitious  regard, 
and  the  boldness  of  an  assertion,  whatever  it  was,  had 
aX  all  times  a  greai  effect  upon  them.  For  the  moment 
Mrs.  Hill  could  only  stare,  and  did  not  know  what  to 
reply.  She  reflected  that  she  might  do  harm  If  she 
spoke  too  boldly,  and  that  it  might  be  wiser  to  tem- 
poriie.     And  she  also  reftecled  v\\3.v  vVe  ^\^\  q^  ».\iuin. 
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was  apl  to  daunt  feminme  visitors  who  niight  be  going 
too  far.  She  said,  therefore,  afler  that  stare  of  con- 
siernation,  "I'm  sure  1  don't  know  what  you  mean, 
Tisch.  nor  how  you  can  put  a.  stop  to  a  marriage;  but 
perhaps  the  vicar  may  understand.  Agnes,  tell  your 
father  lo  conie  here.  I  am  sorry  you  did  not  take  this 
lady  to  the  drawing-room,  Tisch,  you  who  know  the 
house  so  well.  This  is  the  room  we  sit  in  In  the  mom- 
where  we  do  all  our  little  household  jobs.  Agnes 
is  making  me  my  dress  for  the  ceremony,  and  every- 
thing is  in  confusion.  Dress-making  always  does  make 
a  mess,"  said  Mrs.  Hill,  rising  with  dignity  to  arrange, 
yet  with  a  quick  fling  of  the  long  breadths  of  the  silk 
spread  out  on  the  sofa  to  dazzle  the  spectators  with  a 
glimpse  of  the  dress  whicJi  she  was  to  wear  al  the 
ceremony.  She  then  addressed  herself  lo  Mary,  who 
Slill  stood  shivering  in  ihe  window.  "My  dear,"  she 
said,  "you'll  get  your  cold  a  great  deal  worse,  standing 
there.  Yes,  I  see  Tisch  has  got  your  chair — but  come 
here  to  the  comer  of  the  (ire — she'll  make  a  little  room 

you.  It's  a  pity  she  should  have  such  a  bad  cold 
just  on  Ihe  eve—  Oh,  here  is  the  vicar.  This  is  Lady 
Frogmore,  my  dear.  What  did  you  say,  Mary?  The 
Dowager  Lady  Frogmore?  Yes,  to  be  sure.  And  this 
is  my  husband,  Mr.  Hill.  As  for  the  other  lady,  you 
know  very  well,  my  dear,  who  she  is." 

"Why,  it's  Tisch!"  said  the  vicar,  "my  little  Tisch! 
Who  would  have  thought  it?  Why,  we  ought  to  have 
the  bells  ringing— for  you  haven't  been  here,  have  you, 
since  you  were  married,  Tisch?  and  cheated  me  out  of 
thai  too,  which  was  unkind.  Anyhow,  you.  are  v^-Vj 
"  onic,  my  dear."    He  look  her  Hand  Ui  Vi'Ctv  o^  V 
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and  swung  her  by  it,  which  was  the  vicar's  way.  He 
was  a  large  flabby  old  man,  with  much  bonhomie  of 
manner,  and  ended  off  everything  he  said  with  a  laugh. 
Ixtilia  had  not  been  able  to  avoid  the  paternal  greet- 
ing. But  she  pulled  her  hand  away  as  soon  as  that 
was  possible.  All  these  references  lo  her  absence  and 
to  her  marriage  were  gall  and  wormwood  to  Mrs.  Parke. 
The  vicar  looked  around  after  this,  much  discom- 
fited by  finding  himself  ousted  from  his  usual  chair. 
He  wavered  for  a  moment  not  knowing  where  to  go, 
but  finally  planted  himself  in  from  of  the  fire,  leaning 
his  shoulders  against  the  mantel-piece.  He  had  an  old 
coat  on,  very  much  glazed  and  shabby,  and  a  targe 
limp  white  neckcloth,  fully  deserving  of  that  name, 
loosely  lied.  He  looked  round  him  amiable  and  a  little 
unctuous,  not  perceiving,  for  his  faculties  were  not  very 
alert,  the  storm  in  the  air.  "Well,  ladies,"  he  said,  "I 
suppose  you've  come  to  talk  things  over,  and  all  the  fal- 
lals and  things  for  the  wedding,  eh?  It's  astonishing 
what  interest  ladies  always  take  in  anything  of  this  kind, 
though  Ihey  can't  be  called,  can  they,  on  this  occasion, 
the  young  couple?"  He  chuckled  in  his  limp  good 
humour,  as  he  stood  and  warmed  himself.  "Only  six 
years,  I'll  give  you  my  word  for  it,  younger  than  myself 
—  and  going  to  be  my  son.in-law  —  but  Mary  there 
doesn't  seem  to  mind." 

His  laugh  had  the  most  curious  eflect  in  that  at- 
mosphere charged  with  fiery  elements.  It  was  so  easy, 
so  devoid  of  any  alarm  or  possibility  of  disturbance. 
Tisch,  who  knew  very  well  that  all  that  could  be  done 
ir.75  to  frighten  these  simple  people  if  possible,  had  too 
much   sense   not   to  see   thai  'feet  mwsvutv  'KQ-aVi  \x.  3. 
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failure  furious  as  she  was — but  Uie  dowager  had  not 
this  saving  salt.  She  held  out  her  aim  again  with  all 
the  lace  and  jet  "We've  come  to  put  a  stop  to  it," 
she  said. 

"Eh?"  said  the  vicar.  His  chuckle  was  a  little  dif- 
ferent now,  and  he  repeated  it  at  the  end  of  his  ejacula- 
tion, which  was  scarcely  a  question. 

"They've  come,"  said  Mrs.  Hill,  raising  her  voice, 
"to  put  .1  slop  to  Mary's  marriage.  Don't  you  know? 
They  won't  have  it,  they  won't  allow  it — they  say  a 
noble  family — Mr.  Hitl,  don't  you  hear?" 

For  he  went  on  chuckling,  which  was  exasperating, 
and  made  his  wife  and  daughters  long  to  seize  him  by 
the  shoulders  and  shake  him.  "Oh,"  he  said,  "they're 
going  to  put  a  stop  to  Mary's  marriage.  How  are  they 
going  to  do  that,  my  dear?  Has  he  got  another  wife 
living?"  And  the  vicar  chuckled  more  than  ever  at 
such  a  good  joke. 

"Father!"  and  "my  dear!"  cried  daughter  and  wife, 
simuhaneously,  in  indignation,  But  the  vicar  went  on 
laughing  unmoved. 

"Well?"  he  said.  "We  don't  know  much  about  his 
life.  He  might  have  had  several  other  wives  living,  he's 
old  enough.     And  that's  the  only  way  1  know." 

"It  shall  be  put  a  stop  to,"  cried  the  dowager,  "my 
son  has  taken  steps.  My  son  has  been  heir  pre- 
sumptive ever  since  he  was  bom.  It  shall  be  put 
stop  to.  If  no  one  else  will  do  it,  I'll  do  it.  I'll  have 
him  shut  up.  I'll  have  him  put  in  an  asylu 
can't  be  allowed  to  ruin  the  family.  Letitia,  can't  you 
^►eak?" 

"Mygood  l^dy,"  said  the  vicar,  camei  ou\  o^\«Kif 


I'll  have 

im.     He  j 

:an't  you  H 

ft  o^ \«Kr  I 
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self  and  out  of  his  natural  respect  for  a  peeress  by  his 
amusement  and  elation  in  being  sent  for  and  looked  up 
to  as  the  arbiter,  which  was  a  new  and  unusual  posiuon 
for  this  good  man.  "My  good  lady,  is  it  Frograore  you 
arc  speaking  of?"  He  laughed  all  the  lime  so  that  all 
the  women  could  have  murdered  him.  "Frogmorel  I'd 
like  to  see  any  one  shut  up  Frogmore  in  au  asylum,  or 
dictate  to  him  what  he  is  to  do."  He  stopped  to  laugh 
again  with  the  most  profound  enjoyment  of  the  jolce. 
"I  think  I  never  heard  anything  so  good.  Frogmore! 
Why,  he's  only  in  his  sixties — six  years  younger  than  I 
am.  Do  you  think  you  could  put  me  in  an  asylum,  or 
make  me  give  up  anything  I  wanted  to  do,  my  dear?" 
He  looked  up  at  his  wife  and  rippled  over  with 
laughter,  while  she,  almost  put  upon  the  other  side  by 
this  appeal,  gave  him  a  glance  which  might  have  slain 
the  vicar  on  the  spot.  The  ladies  of  his  house  habitually 
dictated  to  the  vicar;  they  put  no  faith  in  his  power  of 
acting  for  himself.  What  he  propiosed  to  do  they 
generally  found  much  fault  with,  and  considered  him 
to  require  constant  guidance.  But  now  for  once  he 
had  his  revenge.  He  went  on  chuckling  over  it  till 
their  nerves  could  scarcely  sustain  the  irritation;  hut 
for  the  moment  the  vicar  was  master  of  the  situation, 
and  no  one  dared  say  him  nay. 

Letitia  had  taken  no  part  in  tliis,  such  sense  as  she 
had  showing  her  that  it  was  vain  to  maintain  that  al- 
together hopeless  struggle.  She  had  her  own  under- 
taking ready  lo  her  hand,  and  a  much  more  hopeful 
one.  Maiy,  who  had  been  placed  by  her  mother  in  a 
low  chair  close  lo  ihc  comer  of  the  fire,  was  so  near  to 
Jier  js  to  be  at  her  mercy.    T\\e  vvtai'^  X'w^t  ijcKoa 
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Standing  in  front  of  the  fire  shut  them  ofT  from  the  resi, 
throwing  a  shadow  over  this  pair;  and  while  he  oc- 
cupied the  entire  space  over  them  with  his  voice  and 
his  laugh,  Letitia  caught  at  Mary's  shoulder  and  began 
another  argument  in  her  ear.  "Mary  Hill,"  she  said, 
"you  know  you  daren't  look  me  in  the  face." 

"I  have  done  you  no  harm,  I^titia,"  s.iid  Mary 
tremblmg. 

"Vou  are  going  to  take  my  children's  bread  out  of 
iJieir  mouths.  They'll  have  nothings  nothing  I  For  how- 
can  we  save  off  our  allowance?  The  little  things  will 
be  mined,  and  all  through  you." 

"Letitia,  oh,  for  goodness  sake,  listen  to  me  for  a 
minute.  He  says  it  will  make  no  difference.  They  will 
not  be  the  worse.  I  told  him  I  would  do  nothing 
against  them — and  he  says  if  I  refuse  he  will  cut  them 
off  altogether — Letitia ! " 

"Don't  talk  nonsense  to  me,  Mary  Hill!  Do  you 
think  he  will  not  rather  leave  his  money  to  liis  ov.it 
children  than  to  ours?" 

"He  has  no  children,"  said  Mary. 

"No,  not  now;  but  when  a  m.iii  is  going  to  get 
manied — " 

"Letitia!" 

"Oh,  don't  be  a  fool,  Mary  Hill!  You're  not  a 
baby  not  to  know.  When  a  man  marries — if  he  were 
Methuselah — one  knows  what  he  looks  for.  John  and 
I  would  scorn  to  ask  anything  from  you,  though  you 
will  ruin  us  too.  But  the  children  I  A  mother  avisl 
%hi  for  her  chUdrun.     Poor  litt\e  DvtV.e,  vVom  >i<i«.  ^- 


ways  pretended  to  be  so  fond  of— he's  fond  of  you, 
poor  child — he  sent  his  love  to  his  Aunt  Maiy,  Utile 
thinking  they  will  all  be  ruined — because  of  you " 

"Lelitia,  oh  what  can  I  do?" 

"Vou  can  give  him  up,"  said  Mrs.  Parke,  "in  a  mo- 
ment It  will  not  give  you  much  trouble  to  do  that 
An  old  fool  like  Frogmore,  an  old  precise,  wearisome 

old .     Why,  he's  older  than  your  father:    and  you 

who   are  engaged  to  my  poor  brother  Ralph,   such    a 

"I  never  was  engaged  to  your  brother  Ralph!" 
cried  Mary,  with  indignation. 

"You  say  so  now:  but  if  one  had  asked  you  icn 
years  ago.  We  might  make  up  a  little  something  for 
him  even  now— a  little  goes  a  long  way  in  Australia: 
and  with  someone  whom  he  was  fond  of  to  keep  him 
right,  Mary!" 

"Letitia!  It  is  all  a  mistake.  I  never,  never  was 
fond  of  him." 

"And  now,  when  you  might  save  him  if  you  liked! 
This  has  been  such  a  blow  to  him.  He  would  many 
you  to-morrow  and  take  you  away  out  of  everybody's 
reach.  The  man  that  was  really,  really,  oh,  you  won't 
deny  it!  the  man  of  your  heart." 

"I  do  deny  it!  Never,  neverl  I  would  not  marry 
your  brother  Ralph  if — if  there  was  not  another.  I 
would  marry  nobody,"  said  Mary,  raising  her  head, 
"nobody — except  the  man  I  am  going  to  niarryl" 

"Vou  will  say  you  are  in  love  with  him  next.     A 

man  that  is  older  than  your  father— thai  has  lived  such 

^  life,  oh,  such  a  life!    all  to  humble  us  and  bring  us 

dotvii  to  the  ground — that  have  \see\\  ?.o  Vmi  \»  -jwi., 
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Ireated  you  like  a  sister — and  trusted  yoii  with  every- 
thing, Mary," 

Mary  knew  very  well  that  this  was  not  true^but  it 
is  so  difficult  to  contradict  any  one  who  asserts  thus 
boldly  that  she  has  been  kind.  Perhaps  Letitia  meant 
to  be  kind.  She  could  not  have  had  any  other  notion 
—at  least  at  first.  But  Mary  could  not  be  warm  in 
her  response.  She  said,  "It  is  misety  to  me  to  think 
of  doing  you  any  harm.  I  would  not  harm — a  hair  of 
one  of  iheir  heads — not  for  the  world!" 

"No — you  wouldn't  stab  them  or  give  them  poison 
— but  you  would  do  far  worse,  take  everything  from 
them^their  whole  living.  You  would  change  everything 
for  us.  I,"  cried  Letitia,  tears  coming  inio  her  voice  as 
she  realized  the  emancipation  of  her  once  slave,  "would 
not  mind — for  myself.  I'm  used  to — putting  up  with 
things — for  the  sake  of  my  family;  but  there  is  John — 
and  little  Duke:  their  inheritance  taken  from  them  that 
came  from  their  ancestors — that  they've  always  been 
brought  up  to — everything  changed  for  them.  And  all 
because  a  friend— one  we've  been  so  kind  to — my 
oldest  friend,  Mary,  one  brought  into  the  family  by  me; 
oh,  that  is  the  worst  of  it!  If  it  had  not  been  for  me 
you  wouSd  never,  never  have  known  that  there  was  such 
a  person  as  Lord  Frogmore.  They've  a  right  to  say 
it's  all  my  doing.  Oh,  Mary  Hill,  it  was  a  fine  thing 
for  me  to  marry  John  Parke,  and  then  to  bring  my 
friends  with  me  into  the  family  and  mm  them  all!" 

Mary  felt  herself  as  obdurate  and  hard  as  the 
neither  millstone.  She  folded  her  shoulders  in  her 
shawl  and  her  mind  in  what  she  felt  to  be  a  determined 
ingratitude.     Yes.  she  was  ungraletvi\.    T!\\c^  \\a.i\«:Ktt 


kind  to  her,  hul  she  would  not  give  up  her  life  (or  that. 
It  waa  not  fair  to  ask  her.  And  how  could  she  change 
wheo  everything  was  settled?  She  turned  her  shoulder 
to  her  friend.  "He  said  it  should  do  them  no  harm, 
— I  told  him  I  would  not  consent  to  do  them  any 
harm." 

"Oh,  as  for  thai!"  Letitia  cried.  She  leaned  down 
close,  near  to  Mary's  ear  with  her  hand  upon  her 
shoulder.  "Mary,"  she  said,  "you're  my  oldest  friend. 
We  used  to  play  together,  don't  you  recollect?  It  was 
you  who  was  kind  to  me  in  those  days.  Sometimes  I've 
seemed  to  forget,  but  I  don't  forget,  Mary.  It  wouldn't 
have  mattered  if  we  had  cut  each  other  out  as  girls — 
that's  natural;  but  now!  You  might  win  the  day  and 
welcome.  Get  the  title  and  go  out  of  the  room  before 
me  and  all  that— — "  Letitia's  labouring  bosom  gave 
forth  a  sob  at  the  dreadful  possibility,  but  she  went  on. 
"But  it  is  the  others  I  am  thinking  of.  It  isn't  me, 
Mary!     And  we  that  were  always  such  friends." 

There  came  from  Mary's  bosora  an  answering  sob 
of  excitement  and  misery,  but  she  made  no  reply. 

"I  can  underetand,  dear,"  said  Letitia,  putting  her 
arm  around  the  arched  shoulders,  "that  now  you  have 
made  up  your  mind  to  marry  you  don't  feel  as  if  you 
could  give  it  up.  I  don't  ask  you  to  give  il  up — but 
oh,  think  how  far  better  than  an  old  man  like  that  il 
would  be  to  have  one  that  was  really  fond  of  you,  one 
of  your  own  age,  a  person  that  was  natural !  Oh,  Mary, 
hear  me  out-  Father  has  settled  to  give  him  something, 
jiid  we  could  make  out  between  us  what  would  be 
gme  a  ibnune  in  Australia..    ,\Tvd  Vie  worships  the  very 
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ground  you  tread  on — and  you  were  always  fond  of 
bim  you  know,  you  know — —Oh,  Mary!" 

'Don't  you  know  that  you're  insulting  me?"  cried 
Mary,  so  miserjble  that  to  be  angry  was  a  relief  to  her. 
"Oh!  take  away  your  hand.  Ohl  go  away  and  leave 
I  won't  listen  to  you  any  more." 

"Mary — John  told  me  to  tell  you  that  he  had  turned 
that  insolent  Saunders  and  all  those  horrid  servants  out 
of  the  house.  He  never  even  consulted  me,  and  it's  a 
dreadful  inconvenience,  every  servant  we  had.  But  he 
turned  them  every  one  out  of  the  house.  You  might 
be  satisfied  after  that,  to  see  how  much  we  think  of 
you.  He  said  no  one  should  ever  be  suffered  to  be 
insolent  to  you  in  our  house.  We  have  all  esteemed 
you  above  everything,  Mary,  Insulting!  Is  it  insulting 
to  want  you  to  marry  my  own  brother — my  favourite — 
and  10  make  sacrifices  that  you  should  have  something 
to  marry  on." 

"Letitia,"  said  Mary,  in  her  passion  springing  up 
from  her  seat,  "so  long  as  you  talk  of  the  children  my 
bean's  ready  to  breali,  and  1  don't  know  what  to  do — 
but  you  shall  not  put  this  scandal  upon  me.  Oh!  no, 
I  won't  bear  it.  It  is  an  insult!  Mother,  don't 
let  her  come  after  me,  I  won't  have  it,  I  won't  hear 
another  word," 

For  Letitia,  loo,  had  risen  to  her  feet.  She  stood 
staring  for  a  moment  while  Mary  pushed  past  her  fly- 
But  the  fugitive  had  no  more  than  reached  the 
door  when  she  was  caught  by  tlie  shriek  of  Mrs.  Parke's 
valediction.  "Mary  Hill!  If  you  go  and  do  it  after  all 
I've  said — oh!  I  hope  you'll  be  miserable!  I  hope 
you'll  be  cursed  for  it — you  and  all  belov\B.Ti%  \o  ia«.. 
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I'll  never  forgive  you — never,  never,  never!  I  hope  if 
you  have  a  child  it'll  be  an  idiot  and  kill  you.  I  wish 
you  were  dead.    I  wish  you  would  go  mad.   I  wish  the 

lightning  might  strike  you.     I  wish " 

Letitia  fell  back  in  her  chair,  choking  with  rage  and 
hatred;  and  Mary,  like  a  hunted  creature,  with  a  cry  of 
pain  flew  sobbing  upstairs.  The  others  looked  on 
aghast,  not  knowing  what  to  think  or  say. 


CHAPTER    XVIII. 

When  Lord  Frogmore  arrived  at  Grocombe  Vicarag^ 
the  day  but  one  before  his  marriage,  Mary  was  still  so 
pale,  so  depressed  and  nervous,  that  the  brisk  old 
bridegroom  was  much  disturbed.  It  had  been  agreed 
in  the  family  that  il  would  be  better  to  say  nothing 
ibout  that  visit,  which  after  all,  though  disagreeable, 
had  done  nobody  any  harm.  This  arrangement  had 
been  consented  to  by  everybody,  but  Mrs.  Hill  and 
Agnes  were  always  doubtful  whether  the  vicar  and 
Mary  could  keep  their  own  counsel.  And  it  turned  out 
that  these  discreeler  members  of  the  family  were  right. 
For,  indeed.  Lord  Frogmore  had  not  spent  an  hour  witli 
his  bride  before  he  ascertained  the  cause  of  her  low 
spirits  and  troubled  looks,     He  was  angry  yet  relieved. 

'I  had  begun  to  think  you  had  found  out  since  I 
left  you  that  you  could  not  be  happy  with  an  old  man," 
he  said. 

"Oh,  Ixird  Frogmore]" 

"It  was  a  reasonable  fear.  You  are  a  great  deal 
younger  than  I  am,  though  you  think  yourself  so  old, 
Mary.  However,  if  it  is  only  Mrs.  John  and  the 
dowager  who  have  frightened  you,  it  is  to  be  hoped  we 
may  get  over  that." 

r  4^n.  amJ  HHr  Apf.    I.  \\ 


Mary  shivered  but  did  not  speak.  It  was  her  cold 
hanging  about  her  still  her  mother  thought,  but  I^rd 
Frogmore  was  not  quite  of  that  opinion, 

"They  must  have  said  something  very  nasty  to  take 
such  a  hold  upon  you.  What  was  it?  Come  now, 
Mary.  You  will  not  make  me  think  worse  of  Ihero 
(which  is  what  you  are  afraid  of)  by  anything  you 
tell  me,  and  it  will  be  a  relief  to  you  to  get  it  out," 

"It  was— nothing  particular,"  Mary  said;  bul  again 
a  shudder  ran  through  her.  "It  was  just,  I  suppose, 
what  people  say  when  they  are  very  angry." 

"Come,  Mary.     What  did  she  say?" 

"Oh,  Frogmore,"  cried  Mary  at  last,  "she  could  not 
mean  it.  You  know  she  could  not  mean  it  Poor 
I^tia!  she  is  a  mother,  and  they  say  a  mother  will  do 
any  thing  for  her  children.  I  am  sure  she  had  no  ill 
meaning.     She  said  she  hoped  I  would  be  cursed,  that 

if  I  had  a- oh,  I  can't,  I  can't  repeal  what  she  said. 

Thai  she  wished  I  were  dead,  or  would  go  mad,  or 

No,  no,  she  could  nol  mean  it.  People  don't  curse  you 
nowadays.  It  is  too  dreadful,"  Mary  cried,  and  she 
shivered  more  and  more,  wrapping  herself  up  in  her 
shawl. 

"The  devil,"  cried  Ijard  Frogmore.  "The  little 
fierce  devil  t — a  mother.  She  is  no  more  a  mother  than 
a  tigress  is.  She  hales  you  because  after  all  her  ill- 
treatment  of  you  you  will  have  the  upper  hand  of  her. 
And  I  hope  you  will  lake  it  and  make  her  feel  it  too. 
What  a  woman  for  my  poor  brother  John  to  have 
brought  into  the  family!    I  can  forgive  his  mother,  who 
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Stupid  as  a  figurehead,  but  would  cut  herself  or 
anyone  else  in  little  pieces  if  she  thought  it  would  be 
good  for  John;  but  not  John's  wife,  the  odious  htUe 

shrew — th  e " 

"Oh,  Frogmore,"  cried  Mary,  "don't  speak  of  her 

I  can  never  forget  how  kind  she  was  to  me." 
"Kind  to  you — accepting  all  your  time  and  care 
and  affections  and  downright  hard  work,  and  giving  yoti 
how  much  for  them?  — nothing.  Now,  Mary,  there 
must  be  an  end  of  this.  She  has  made  a  slave  of  you. 
hope  you  don't  mean  to  let  her  make  a  victim  of  you 
at  the  end." 

"Oh— she   could    not   mean   it.     I  don't  think  she 
jt-mean  it;  but  to  cuisc  me— just  when  everyone, 
!  old  women  in  the   almshouses,   send   their 


'Wiry  fell  into  a  fit  of  shivering  again,  vainly 
I  wrapping  herself  in  the  shawl  to  restore  warmth,  and 
[  keeping  with  difficulty  her  teeth  from  chattering.  The 
I  old  lord  was  much  disttu-bed  by  this  sight.  He  tried 
i  and  soothe  her  into  composure,  but  elicited 
f  httle  save  a  weeping  apology.    "Oh,  1  beg  your  pardon, 

"Mary,"  he  said  at  length.  "I  suppose  we've  both 
I  agreed  as  lo  the  soiu^ce  from  which  blessings  and  curses 

I  come — or  rather,  let  us  say  good  fortune  and  bad,  for 

II  don't  like  lo  credit  God  with  the  curses,    for  my 
I  part." 

Maty,  a  httle  startled,  looked  at  htm  with  vildfi., 
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Open  eyes,  the  tears,  for  ihe  moment  at  least,  arrested. 
She  was  not  sure  whether  he  was  not  about  to  say 
something  profane,  and  as  a  clergyman's  daughter  she 
felt  it  her  duly  to  be  on  her  guard. 

"Well,"  said  Lord  Frogmore,  "I  shouldn't,  for  my 
part,  think  the  people  who  call  down  curses  were  very 
likely  to  be  heard  up  tliere — do  you  tliiiik  so,  my  dear? 
If  they  arc  it  is  not  in  accordance  with  anything  we 
know.  Curses  are  only  in  use  in  romance  books.  And 
as  for  believing  that  Mrs.  John  has  any  credit  in  that 
quarter  I  don't,  Mary.  I'd  back  the  old  women  in  Uic 
almshouses  against  twenty  Mrs.  Johns." 

It  was  very  profane— still  it  introduced  a  view  of 
the  subject  which  proved,  after  a  while,  consolatory  to 
Mary.  She  recognized  reason  in  it  And  the  presence 
of  the  old  lord,  who  was  so  cheerful  and  self-possessed, 
and  was  afraid  of  nobody,  was  also  very  supporting,  as 
Mrs.  Hill  said.  He  had  tlie  confidence  of  a  man  who 
had  always  been  accustomed  to  have  his  own  way,  and 
to  be  baulked  by  nobody,  which  is  a  great  prop  to  the 
minds  of  people  who  have  the  persistent  sensation,  due 
to  the  records  and  traditions  of  many  failures,  that 
something  is  always  likely  to  interpose  between  the  cup 
and  the  lip.  I-.ord  Frogmore  did  not  lake  any  such 
contingency  into  consideration.  When  he  found  thai 
Mary's  cold  was  so  obstinate  he  changed  all  his  plans 
with  the  most  lordly  indifference  to  calculations  and 
resolved  lo  take  her  to  the  Riviera  for  what  he  had  loo 
much  sense  to  call  the  honeymoon.  "Moons,"  he  said 
to  Mr.  HiJl,  "do  not  drop  honey  when  the  bridegroom 
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sixty-seven,  but  I  hope  to  make  it  very  pleasant  to 
Mary  for  all  that."  And  this  was  exactly  what  he  did. 
The  marriage  and  all  the  little  fuss  and  excitement — 
for  the  parish  was  moved  from  one  end  lo  the  olJier 
for  the  vicar's  daughter  and  her  wonderful  match — 
shook  her  up  and  roused  her  spirits.  And  she  wanted 
to  do  credit  to  the  old  lord,  and  would  not  have  him 
carry  off  a  bride  with  watery  eyes  and  a  red  nose.  So 
that  even  before  they  left  Grocombe,  Mary  had  re- 
covered herself.  She  had  few  wedding  presents,  for 
her  hiends  were  not  rich  enough  to  send  anything 
worthy  of  a  lady  who  was  going  lo  be  a  viscountess. 
But  there  was  one  which  moved  her  much,  and  amused 
the  old  lord.  The  family  at  the  hall  had  taken  no 
notice  of  what  was  going  on  in  the  vicarage — ^indeed  it 
was  so  rough  a  man's  house  that  the  amenities  of  hfe 
:'ere  disregarded  altogether.  But  the  day  before  the 
wedding  Ralph  Ravelslone,  who  had  been  known  lo  be 
at  home,  but  had  showed  very  little,  appeared  at  the 
vicarage  with  a  stable-boy  behind  him  leading  a  colt. 
He  went  in  to  the  house,  lea\-ing  this  group  at  the  gate, 
and  paid  his  respects  to  the  family,  where  he  was  re- 
ceived without  enthusiasm.  "You  see  I've  come  back," 
be  said. 

"Yes,  we  heard  you  had  come  back,"  said  Mrs. 
Hill. 

"Mary  would  tell  you.  I'm  rather  put  out  about 
Wary.  I  always  meant,"  said  Ralph,  "to  marry  her 
myself.     Oh,  I  don't  mind  If  Frogmore  hears.     He's  a 

lection  of  mine  and  very  jolly.  I  always  meant  to 
many  her  myself." 


\ 
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"You  showed  your  good  taste,  Mr.  Ralph;  hut  1  am 

tglad  that  I  was  first  in   the  field,"   suid  Lord  Frog- 
more. 

"Thai's  what  it  is  lo  have  plenty  of  money,"  said 
Ralph,  with  a  grave  face.  "You  see  things  on  the  oiher 
side  didn't  turn  out  as  well  as  I  expected.  I've  brotighl 
her  a  wedding  present,  though.  He  looks  leggy  at  pre- 
sent, but  he's  a  good  sort.  You  wouldn't  know  his  sire's 
name  perhaps,  but  it's  well  known  in  Yorkshire,  and  if 
he's  well  trained  he'll  make  a  horse.  Tliere  he  is  at 
the  gate.    I  don't  say  but  he  looks  a  bit  leggy  as  he  is 

now " 

Oh— is  it  that  foal?  1  am  sure  it  was  very  kind 
■of  you,  Ralph,"  said  Mrs,  Hill,  in  an  extremely  doubtful 
lone. 

They  had  all  gone  to  the  window  lo  look,  and  for 
a  moment  there  had  been  some  perplexity  in  the  minds 
of  the  ladies  as  to  which  of  the  two  animals  visible  was 
ihe  wedding  present — the  half-growTi  stable-boy  or  the 
neglected  colt.  Mary  repeated,  still  more  doubtfully,  "1 
am  sure  it  is  very  kind  of  you,  Ralph,"  and  there  was 
a  momentary  ]>ause  of  consternation.  Bui  this  Lord 
Frogmore  disposed  of  in  his  brisk  way. 

"We'll  send  him  to  the  Park,"  he  said,  "where  I 
don't  doubt  he'll  be  attended  lo;  and  who  knows  what 
races  you  may  not  win  with  him,  Mary.  She  shall  run 
him  under  her  own  name.  We'll  make  the  Frogmore 
colours  known  on  the  lurf,  eh,  my  dear?  Mr.  Ravel- 
stone  has  given  you  a  most  valuable  present,  and  for 
my  part  I  am  very  much  obliged." 
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"Lord  Frogmore  always  speaks  up  handsome,"  said 
Kalph.  "I  saw  ihat  the  first  moment  we  met  at  Tisch's 
little  place.  And  that  little  shaver,  don't  you  remem- 
ber? By  Jove,  now  he'll  have  his  little  nose  put  out 
of  joinL" 

was  not  perhaps  a  very  elegant  joke,  and  the 
ladies  took  no  notice  of  it  save  by  alarmed  mutual 
glances  between  lliemselves,  But  Frogmore^tlie  refined 
and  polite  little  old  gentleman,  Frogmore,  with  his  old- 
fashioned  superiority  in  manners,  Frogmore — laughedl 
There  was  no  doubt  of  it-^laughed  and  chuckled  with 
satisfaction. 

Well,"  he  said,  "such  things  can't  be  helped.  It's 
best  in  all  drcumstances  not  to  count  one's  eggs  be- 
fore  My  brother  John's  family  were,  perhaps,  what 

we  may  call  a  little  cocksure," 

I  don't  know  much  about  your  brother,"  said 
Ralph.  "But,  lord,  1  shouldn't  like  to  come  in  Tisch's 
way  when  she  knows.  Oh,  she  knows,  does  she?  I'd 
just  like  to  see  her  face  when  she  reads  it  in  the  papers. 
Tisch  is  a  fine  one  for  pushing  on  in  lite  world,  but 
when  she's  roused^—" 

Ralph,"  said  Mrs.  Hill,  "you  might  be  better  cm- 
ployed  than  speaking  against  your  sister.  She  has  been 
very  kind  to  Mary;  and  Lord  Frogmore  would  never 
have  met  my  daughter  at  all  if  it  had  not  been  in  her 
house." 

That  was  all  the  worse  for  me  perhaps,  Mrs.  Hill," 
iaaid  Ralph. 

Vou   are  quite  right,  ray  dear  lady,"  said  Lord 
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Frogmore.  "We  have  all  I  am  sure  the  greatest  respect 
for  Mrs.  John,  She  has  made  my  brother  an  excellent 
wife,  and  she  has  put  me  in  the  way  of  acquiring 
for  myself  a  similar  blessing."  He  made  this  little 
speech  in  his  precise  way,  quite  concluding  the  argu- 
ment, and  even  quieting  Ralph  in  a  manner  which 
much  impressed  the  ladies.  But  the  big  bushman 
shook  his  head  and  his  beard  as  he  went  away.  "That's 
all  very  well,"  he  said,  "but  if  Tisch  has  ever  a  chance  ■ 
to  come  in  with  a  back-bander—"  He  went  off  con- 
tinuing to  shake  his  head  all  the  way. 

Fortunately,  Mary  did  not  notice  this,  being  diverted 
by  the  perplexity  and  embarrassment  caused  by  Ralph's 
"leggy"  gift,  what  to  do  with  it,  how  to  find  accommo- 
dation for  it  in  the  little  stable  at  the  vicarage,  already 
occupied  by  an  old  and  self-opinionated  pony,  very  im- 
patient of  being  interfered  with.  But  Mrs.  Hill  and 
Agnes  shook  their  heads  too  behind  the  bride's  back. 
If  Tisch  ever  had  it  in  her  power  to  do  an  ill-turn  to 
Mary!  Even  all  the  excitement  of  the  wedding  pre- 
parations could  not  banish  this  thought  from  Mrs.  Hill's 
mind.  She  impressed  upon  her  other  daughter  ihe  oft- 
repeated  lesson  that  there  is  no  light  without  an  accom- 
panying shadow.  "In  the  course  of  nature,"  said  the 
vicar's  wife,  "poor  Mary  will  be  left  a  widow  to  Struggle 
for  herself.  It  is  true  that  Tie  settlement  is  all  we  could 
desire — but  if  Tisch  is  at  the  back  of  it,  her  husband 
being  the  heir,  how  con  we  know  what  may  happen — 
and  your  father  an  old  man,  and  me  with  so  little  ex- 
perience in  the  ways  of  Ihe  world " 

"But,  mother,"  said  -Agnes,  with  hesitation,  "Maiy  is 
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not  SO  old,  she  is  only  two  years  older  than  I  am.    She 

may  have " 

"Oh,  my  dear!  Heaven  forbid  there  should  be 
any  family!"  cried  Mrs.  Hill  lifting  up  her  hands  and 
eyes. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


Marv  came  back  from  her  travels  a  most  composed  ' 
and  dignified  young  matron,  bearing  her  honours 
sweetly,  yet  with  a  mild  consciousness  of  their  im- 
portance. I  say  young,  for  though  she  was  forty  she 
had  always  preserved  her  slim  youthfulness  of  aspect, 
and  the  unwrinkled  brow  which  belongs  to  a  gentle 
temper  and  contented  soul.  She  looked  younger  as 
Lady  Frogmore  llian  she  had  done  as  Miss  Hill.  The 
simple  dresses,  which  were  perhaps  a  Utile  too  simple 
for  her  age,  had  not  become  her  so  well  as  those  she 
now  wore,  the  rich  silks  and  velvets  which  Ihe  ladies  at 
the  vicarage  felt  and  pinched  and  admired  ivith  an  ela- 
tion of  sou]  in  regarding  "Our  Mary,"  which  it  Would 
be  impossible  to  put  into  words.  Mrs.  Hill  herself  had 
now  a  velvet  dress,  a  thing  lo  which  she  had  looked 
wistfully  all  her  life  as  the  acme  of  female  grandeur 
without  any  hope  of  ever  attaining  it;  and  Agnes  had 
been  supplied  with  a  little  trousseau  to  enable  her  to 
pay  in  comfort  her  first  visit  to  the  Park.  But  when 
Mary  appeared  in  the  Frogmore  diamonds  at  the  head 
of  her  own  table,  receivmg  the  best  people  in  liie 
county,  .\gnes  was  silent  in  awe  and  admiration.  For 
Mary  Hill,  who  had  never  asserted  herself  anywhere, 
had  insensibly  acquired  the  seVf-'pcK.se^^\on  of  her  new 
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rank,  her  sister  could  not  tell  how.  And  the  Utile  old 
gentlemaD  beamed  hke  a  wintry  sun  upon  his  household 
and  his  guests.  Impossible  to  imagine  a  kinder  host,  a 
more  delightful  brother-in-law.  He  was  good  to  every- 
body who  had  ever  had  to  do  with  Mary;  ihe  old  aunts 
in  London;  even,  oddly  enough,  Ralph  Ravelslone,  who 
had  so  frankly  informed  Lord  Frogmore  of  his  intention 
to  marry  Mary  had  all  gone  well  with  him.  Tliere  had 
been  an  additional  little  episode  about  Ralph  which  no- 
body knew  of,  not  even  Mary  herself.  For  Lord  Frog- 
more  had  received  from  Mrs.  John  Parke,  a  day  or  two 
before  the  marriage,  the  note  which  Mary  had  written 
to  Ralph  begging  him  to  meet  her  at  the  sundial  in  the 
grounds  of  Greenpark  on  that  eventful  day  on  which 
Xxird  Frogmore  had  made  his  first  appearance.  The 
reader  may  recollect  that  this  note  had  been  an  urgent 
appeal  for  an  interview.  Letiiia  having  demanded  of 
Mary  thai  she  should  send  Ralph  away.  Lord  Frog- 
more burnt  the  little  note,  which,  indeed,  was  evidently 
a  note  written  in  great  perturbation  of  mind,  and  drew 
his  wife  into  conversation  upon  the  events  of  the  day, 
from  which  he  very  speedily  came  to  an  understanding 
of  the  situation,  and  the  exact  character  of  Mary's  inter- 
course with  Ralph.  He  replied  by  a  most  polite  note 
to  Lelitia,  informing  her  that  he  was  very  glad  to  be 
able  to  do,  in  response  to  her  friendly  recommendation, 
something  for  her  brother — not,  perhaps,  equal  to  his 
luerits,  but  the  best  that  was  in  his  power — by  making 
Ralph  agent  for  his  Westmoreland  property.  There  was 
not  very  much  responsibility,  nor  a  large  mcome,  but 
ai  all  events  a  life  of  activity  and  freedom  which  he 
believed  was  in  consonance  withMt,  RaNfil^VoTvt^^VaiSws. 
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aiid  lasles.  Letitia  was  entirely  overwhelmed  by  this 
com munica lion.  She  grew  pale  while  she  read,  over- 
awed as  by  a  superior  spirit 

It  will  be  well,  however,  to  draw  a  veil  over  the 
behaviour  of  Letitia  at  this  trying  moment  of  her  career. 
She  had  reason  to  be  angry.  There  was  scarcely  any 
of  the  lookers  on  at  this  drama  of  ordinary  life  who  did 
not  acknowledge  that.  All  her  actions  for  years  had 
been  shaped  by  the  conviction  that  sooner  or  later  she 
would  be  Lady  Frogmore.  She  had  married  John  Parke 
on  that  understanding.  It  is  possible,  indeed,  that,  as 
no  one  else  offered,  she  might  have  married  him  any- 
how, for  the  substantial,  if  modest,  advantages  which 
his  individual  position  secured.  But  nowadays  Letitia 
did  not  remember  that,  and  felt  convinced  that  she  had 
married  him  because  he  was  heir-presumptive  to  Lord 
Frogmore.  Who  could  say  now  when  that  designation 
might  be  erased  from  the  peerage?  And  even  if  it  were 
never  erased,  there  was  still  the  humiliating  certainly 
that  Mary — Mary  Hill — was  my  Lady  Frogmore,  a  fact 
that  produced  paroxysms  almost  of  madness  in  the 
bosom  of  Mrs.  John  Parke,  And  she  had  a  right  to  be 
angry.  Even  Mrs.  Hill  allowed  this.  To  have  had  for 
years  only  an  old  bachelor  between  you  and  your 
highest  hopes — and  then  llial  he  should  marry  at  sixty- 
seven!  If  ever  woman  had  a  grievance,  Letitia  was  that 
woman.  .\  certain  amount  of  rage,  virulence,  revenge- 
ful feeling  was  what  everybody  expected.  It  was  even 
allowed  that  the  fact  of  the  interloper  being  a  dependent 
of  her  own — a  useful  old  friend — made  things  worse. 
She  was  bound,  indeed,  for  her  own  sake,  to  preserve 
appearances  a  /iltie  more  than  she  did',  Wi,  eiLoept  in 
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Ihal  respect,  nobody  blamed  her.  It  was  a  very  h.ird 
case.  And  more  than  by  anybody  else  was  this  felt  by 
Lady  Frogmore.  who  did  everything  that  woman  could 
do  to  conciliate  Letitla.  She  sent  endless  presents  to 
the  children,  invited  them  to  the  Park — endeavoured  in 
every  way  to  keep  them  in  the  foreground.  She  even 
urged  that  Duke  should  spend  as  much  time  with  them 
as  possible,  in  order  that  Ixird  Frogmore  should  get  to 
know  his  heir!  His  heir!  Poor  Mary  insisted  upon 
this— repeated  it,  lost  no  opportunity  of  directing  at- 
tention to  the  fact— ^good  heavens! — until  at  last  one 
day— ^ 

One  day — it  was  early  in  the  year,  a  day  in  spring, 
when  she  had  been  married  for  more  than  a  twelve- 
month, and  had  quite  got  used  to  her  position,  and  fell 
as  if  she  hod  worn  velvet  and  diamonds,  and  a  coronet 
upon  her  pocket-handkerchiefs,  all  her  life.  Mary  had 
got  so  used  to  it  all  that  when  a  stranger,  in  a  London 
shop,  or  a  cottager,  or  any  person  of  the  inferior  classes 
called  her  ma'am  instead  of  my  lady,  she  was  much 
mntised  by  the  mistake.  And  she  had  forgotten  all  evil 
prognostications,  and  was  almost  happy  in  a  sort  of 
truce  with  Leiiiia,  kept  up  by  the  presents  and  the 
visits  and  numberless  overtures  of  amity  which  it  pleased 
her  to  make,  and  which  Mrs.  John  condescended  to  ac- 
cept. She  had  begun  to  think  that  all  was  well,  and 
to  know  herself  to  be  happy,  and  to  feel  as  if  nobody 
could  ever  be  ill  or  die,  or  fall  into  trouble  more. 

When  suddenly  Mary  made  a  discovery — t!ie  first 
suspicion  of  which  threw  her  into  a  faintness  wliich 
made  the  world  sTvim  all  about  her.  It  was  a  beautiful 
day.  full  of  light  and  life  and  hope.    "C\\e  Xiwi'a  •w^a't 
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iwiltering  in  every  Iree,  talking  over  iheJr  new  [lesis  and 
where  to  build  Ihem,  flitting  about  to  look  at  diflcrent 
sites,  Mary  was  out  walking  in  the  grounds,  rejoicing 
in  the  lovely  Mr,  when  suddenly  it  occurred  to  her  what 
was  the  matter  with  her,  for  slie  had  been  slightly  in- 
validish — out  of  her  usual  way.  All  at  once  her  head 
swam,  her  whole  being  grew  faint  She  tottered  along 
as  well  as  she  could  till  she  came  to  one  of  the  late 
cuttings  in  the  avenue,  where  the  great  trunk  of  a  tree 
was  lying  on  the  side  of  the  path:  and  there  she  wt 
down  to  think.  A  great  tremor  came  over  her,  a  some- 
thing of  sweetness  indescribable,  something  like  the 
welling  out  of  a  fountain  of  joy  and  delight  She  had 
never  been  a  knowing  woman  or  experienced  in  the 
events  of  life,  but  rather  prim  and  old-maidish  in  ber 
reserve.  And  she  had  not  known  or  thought  what 
might  be  going  on:  was  this  what  it  was?  She  sat  down 
to  think,  and  for  half-an-hour  Mary's  mild  spirit  was,  OS 
it  were  in  heaven.  Tears,  delicious  tears  came  to  her 
eyes — a  tender  awe  cflme  over  her,  a  feeling  which  is 
one  of  the  compensations  of  women  for  the  many  special 
troubles  thai  they  have  to  bear.  As  the  one  is  inde- 
scribable so  are  the  others,  Mary  could  not  for  her  Hfc 
have  put  into  words  the  emotions  which  filled  her  heart. 
Presently  Lord  Frogmore  came  in  sight  walking 
briskly  up  the  avenue,  the  trimmest,  most  active,  cheer- 
fullest  of  old  gentlemen.  He  was  never  far  off  from 
where  his  wife  was,  liking  to  be  near  her,  regarding  her 
with  an  honest  homely  affection  ihat  had  something  pa- 
thetic in  it.  He  came  up  to  her  quickening  his  pace^ 
"Are  you  tired,  Mary,"  he  said,  "or  were  you  waiting 
for  me?" 
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Partly  the  one  and  partly  the  other,"  said  Mary, 
jing  herself  back  to  ordinary  life  with  a  littJe  start 
and  shock.  He  seated  himself  beside  her  upon  the 
tree. 

I  think,  my  dear,"  he  said,  "that  you  have  been 
cf  late  more  easily  tired  than  you  used  to  be." 

Oh,  no,"  said  Mary,  with  a  sudden  flush,  for  she 
'Was  jealous  of  her  secret,  and  shy  as  a  girl,  not  know- 
ing how  it  ever  could  be  put  into  words.     She  got  up 
quickly,  shaking  her  skirts  from  the  dead  leaves  which 
had  been  lying  in  the  crevices.     "I  am  not  in  the  least 
tired  now,"  she  said,  "and  it  is  lime  to  get  home." 
"On  account  of  little  Duke?"  said  Lord  Frogmore. 
Vou  may  be  sure  the  boy  is  happy  enough.     I  think 
jou  are  as  fond  of  that  boy,  Mary,  as  if  he  were  your 
1." 

She  had  been  a  step  in  advance  of  him  going  on, 
but  now  she  lunied  round  suddenly  and  gave  him  a 
look — such  a  look.  Never  in  all  their  life  before  had 
Mary's  miid  eyes  confessed  such  unfathomable  things. 
The  look  filled  Lord  Frogmore  with  amazement  and 
dsmay.  "Maiy,"  he  said,  "my  dear,  what  is  the  matter? 
What  has  happened?  What  is  wrong?" 

She  made  him  no  reply;  but  suddenly  the  light 
went  out  altogether  from  the  eyes  which  had  turned  to 
bim  so  solemn  and  wonderful  a  look.  And  Mary  did 
rhat  she  had  never  done  in  her  life — slid  down  at  his 
ret  in  a  faini,  falling  upon  the  grass  on  the  side  of  the 
Way.  It  was  all  so  quiet — so  instantaneous — thai  poor 
I^rd  Frogmore  was  taken  doubly  unprepared.  There 
'as  nothing  violent  even  about  the  fall.  She  slipped 
»m  his  side  noiselessly,  and  lay  there  Vi\\l\o\i\.  a.  tojn^^ 
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menl  or  a  cry.  The  old  lord  was  for  a  ti 
fied  beyond  measure,  but  presently  perceived  thai  ri 
was  merely  a  faini,  and  knelt  down  by  her,  taking  off 
her  bonnet,  fanning  her  with  his  hat,  watching  till  ihc 
life  should  come  back.  He  had  shouted  for  help,  but 
Mary  came  to  herself  before  aiiy  help  arrived.  She 
raised  herself  from  the  ground,  the  damp  freshness  of 
which  had  restored  her,  and  put  up  her  hand  to  her 
uncovered  head  in  confusion.  And  tlien  the  colourless 
face  suddenly  flushed  red,  and  she  cried,  "Oh,  what 
have  I  been  doing?  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  beg  your 
pardon,  Frogmore." 

"Hush,  my  dear,  you  have  done  nothing  but  what 
is  quite  natural,"  said  the  old  lord,  who  was  far  more 
experienced  than  Mary.  "Don't  hurry  yourself,  nor 
jump  up  in  that  impetuous  way.  Gently,  gently,  my 
love,  here  Js  some  one  coming.  Bring  round  the  pony 
carriage  at  once,  Gregory,  your  mistress  is  tired.  At 
once,  I  say." 

"Oh,  1  tan  walk.  There  is  really  nothing  the 
matter,  Frogmore." 

"Nothing  at  all,  my  dear,"  said  Lord  Frogmore 
cheerfully.  "Keep  quite  quiet  and  don't  disturb  your- 
self." He  sat  down  beside  her  on  the  grass,  though 
he  knew  it  was  very  bad  for  him.  "Never  mind  the 
bonnet,  you  don't  want  it  this  pleasant  day.  And  what 
pretty  haJr  yoti  have,  Mary.  It  is  a  good  thing  when 
your  bonnet  falls  off,  it  shows  your  pretty  hair." 

With  such  words  lie  soothed  her,  with  liiile  compli- 
ments and  tendernesses  as  if  she  had  been  a  child, 
divining  many  things,  and  not  feeling  any  of  those  in- 
clinations  lo  hlnaie   which  younger  husbands  exercise 
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SO  freely.  Lord  Frogmore  was  all  indulgence  for  the 
wife  who  was  young  in  his  eyes,  so  much  younger  ihan 
himself.  He  put  her  into  die  little  carriage  when  it 
came,  and  drove  her  gently  home  with  all  the  care  of 
a  father.  Mary  had  quite  recovered  herself  by  this 
time,  and  had  arranged  her  bonnet  and  looked  herself, 
trim  as  usual,  though  a  little  pale,  when  Gregory  c.ime 
jingling  back  nilh  the  quiel  pony  and  the  little  cart  in 
which  Mary  herself  drove  about  the  park.  And  they 
had  quite  a  cheerful  drive  home,  though  Mary's  sub- 
dued tones,  she  who  always  was  so  quiet!  and  paleness 
were  very  touching  to  her  old  husband.  But  when  they 
reached  the  hall  door,  where  her  maid  and  ihe  house- 
keeper were  both  waiting,  having  heard  ihat  Lady  Frog- 
more  had  been  ill,  and  being  both  of  ihem  better  in- 
structed women  than  she — just  as  she  stepped  out  of 
the  carriage  with  her  husband's  help,  smiling  and  say- 
ing it  was  nothing,  there  was  a  childish  shout  in  the 
hall,  and  Duke  rushing  out  with  a  bound,  flung  himself 
npon  her. 

"Oh,  Aunt  Mary,  I've  got  something  to  tell  you— 
I've  got  something  to  tell  youl"  cried  the  boy, 

"Gel  away  with  you,  child,"  said  Lord  Frogmore; 
"out  of  the  way — out  of  the  way.  Don't  you  see  she's 
ill?" 

The  colour  that  had  been  coming  back  fled  out  of 
Mary's  cheeks  again.  Her  eyes  once  more  gare  a  look 
of  anguish,  straight  into  her  husband's  heart.  She 
stopped  as  if  struck  to  stone,  nith  her  foot  upon  the 
step.  But  she  did  not  faint  again  as  tliey  feared.  She 
put  out  her  hand  lo  the  boy. 
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"He  must  not  suffer — he  must  not  suffer.     Promise 
'  she  said,  with  a  shudder  "that  he  shall  not  suffer, 
iFrogmore?" 

Fortunately  this  was  said  almost  under  her  brealh, 
'  so  that  no  one  could  distinguish  what  it  was  except  the 
old  lord  himself,  who  was  extremely  distressed  and 
puzzled.  He  remained  downstairs  very  anxious  while 
the  women  attended  Mary  to  her  room.  What  should 
little  Duke  have  to  do  with  it?  Why  should  he  be 
brought  in?  The  child  hung  about  his  uncle  asking  a 
thousand  questions.  What  was  the  matter  with  Aunt 
Mary?  Why  did  she  look  so  pale?  Was  she  going  lo 
bed  so  early  before  lea?  What  did  she  want  with  the 
doctor  ?  Duke  had  not  discrimination  enough  lo  see 
that  he  was  not  wanted,  but  when  Lord  Frogmore's  pa- 
tience broke  down,  and  he  said,  sharply,  "Go  away, 
child;  for  goodness  sake  go  away,"  Duke  retired  in 
great  offence,  feeling  that  the  world  was  a  desert,  and 
that  nothing  but  an  abrupt  return  home  would  make  il 
worth  while  to  live.  It  was  all  he  could  do  to  keep 
himself  from  setting  out  at  once  on  foot  He  rushed 
out  into  llie  hall  with  that  intention,  but  was  checked 
by  the  sight  of  the  butler  at  the  door,  who  was  still 
giving  his  instructions  to  the    mounted  groom  outside. 

I  "He's  to  come  as  fast  as  he  can,  and  you're  to  go  on 
wherever  he  may  have  gone  till  you  find  him — a  deal 
of  fuss  about  nothing,"  (he  butler  was  saying.  "My 
IPiissus — ^,"  but  here  he  broke  off,  seeing  the  puzzled 
face  of  little  Duke:  and  the  groom  rode  off  at  great 
cpeed,  as  if  he  had  never  hngered  for  a  minute's  gossip 
during  all  liis  life. 
"Js  Aunt  Mary  very  ill?"  sa\d  DmVc. 
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"I  don't  think  so,  sir;  no  more  than  oilier  ladies," 
said  the  experienced  butler. 

"Mamma's  ill  sometimes,"  said  ihe  little  boy, 

"They  mostly  is,  sir,"  returned  the  other  grimly. 

"But  she  won't  lake  nasty  physic  as  we  have  to  do 
— nurse  never  asks  me,  though  I  am  the  oldest,  and 
the  one  that  is  of  most  consequence," 

"You've  always  been  the  heir,  my  little  gentleman," 
said  the  little  butler,  "and  made  a  deal  of  fuss  with; 
but  I  wouldn't  say  nothing  on  that  subject  if  I  were  you 
now." 

"Why?"  said  Duke,  opening  large  eyes;  but  Mr. 
Upjames  had  occupied  enough  of  his  precious  time 
with  a  little  boy,  and  now  turned  away  vouchsafing  no 
reply. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

Lord  Frogmohe  had  always  been  cheerfii!,  but  now 
he  was  gayer  than  ever — for  lo  be  sure  Mary  soon  re- 
covered from  her  momentary  illness  which  was  more 
nerves  than  anything  else,  though  she  was  so  far  from 
being  a  nervous  subject-  She  was  taken  the  greatest 
care  of  during  that  summer,  and  the  old  lord  looked 
twenty  years  younger.  He  whistled  when  he  went  out 
for  his  walks,  he  had  a  smile  and  a  pleasant  word  for 
everybody.  He  grew  absolutely  juvenile  in  his  extreme 
satisfaction  with  himself  and  ever)-thing  about  him. 
"Vou'd  say  fifly-five  at  the  very  most  to  see  him  smirk- 
ing along  the  road  like  a  new-married  man,"  said  the 
old  woman  at  the  gates,  who  was  just  J^rd  Frogmore's 
age,  and  "expected"  a  great-grandchild  in  a  week  or  two. 
Nothing  could  exceed  his  satisfaction  and  compl.icency. 
He  reconciled  himself  to  Duke  by  presenting  the  boy 
with  a  pony  all  to  himself  to  take  home,  which  had  been 
Duke's  chief  earthly  desire — and  took  him  lo  the  stables 
to  see  the  "leggy"  colt,  which  was  Uncle  Ralph's  present, 
and  which  had  grown  into  a  tough  but  not  lovely 
hunter,  justifying  his  original  owner's  prophecy. 

"Do  you  tliink  Aunt  Mary  could  ride  this,  Duke?" 
the  old  gentleman  asked,  with  a  chuckle. 

"Aunt  Mary!"  cried  the  boy  with  a  shout,  "she's 
Higbtened  of  Polo  whca  he's  fresh." 
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"So  she  is,"  said  Lord  Frogmore.  "I  shouldn't 
wonder  if  she  let  you  ride  this  one  when  your  father 
takes  you  out  with  him." 

"Oh,  Uncle  Frogmore!  why,  he  could  step  over  the 
big  fence  without  jumping  at  all,"  cried  Duke  in  ecstasy. 
The  old  lord  was  kind  to  the  boy,  kinder  than  he  had 
ever  been  before. 

Why  it  was  that  l^lilia  should  have  come  herself  to 
fetch  Duke  home  on  that  occasion  I  have  never  as- 
certained. Perhaps  it  was  something  in  the  air,  one  of 
those  preseuliments,  sympathetic  or  antipathetic,  brain- 
waves as  tlie  wise  call  Ihem,  which  suggested  to  Mrs. 
John  Parke  the  possibility  of  some  new  turn  in  the  aspect 
of  affaire.  She  did  not  ask  any  questions  or  receive  any 
definite  information  during  her  stay  of  three  days,  at  least 
from  the  heads  of  the  house,  but  no  doubt  she  drew  her 
own  conclusions  from  the  extreme  cheerfulness  of  the  old 
lord  and  the  subdued  but  anxious  condliatoiy  ways  of 
Maiy,  Mary  was  always  condhatory,  alwaj^  anxious  to 
make  up  lo  Letilia  as  for  an  imaginary  wrong,  but  she  had 
never  been  so  anxious  as  now.  She  took  advantage  of 
a  birthday  in  the  family  to  send  a  great  box  full  of 
presents  in  which  every  child  in  the  house  had  a 
share.  She  was  eager  to  know  if  tliere  was  anything 
Letitia  wanled — a  desire  in  which  Mrs.  Parke  did  not 
balk  her,  notwithstanding  that  it  was  gall  and  wormwood 
to  receive  anything  from  Mary's  hands.  We  have  all, 
however,  a  good  deal  of  gall  and  wormwood  lo  swallow 
in  the  course  of  our  lives,  and  it  was  something  to  secure 
a  solid  advantage  even  at  that  cost.  Lelitia  did  not  let 
her  pride  stand  in  the  way.  But  to  come  to  the  Pact  iv>4 
see  Marj'  in  full  possession,  with  lUal  (A6  \ov^,  as\w^ 
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isler-in-law  called  him,  smirking  and  smiling  al  her, 
ud  everybody  serving  her  hand  and  fool,  was  hard  for 
"^litia  to  endure  at  any  time— and  was  doubly  hard 
For  all  the  more  that  she  was  not  lold  anything, 
Mrs.  Parke  felt  danger  and  destruclion  in  the  air.  The 
care  with  which  Mary  was  surrounded,  the  gaiety  of 
Lord  Frogmore,  seemed  proof  positive  at  one  moment 
^of  the  failure  of  all  her  own  hopes.  But  then  she  said 
I  herself,  why  were  tliey  so  exuberant  towards  Duke, 
Wtting  the  boy  as  he  had  never  been  petted  before? 
Tiis  bewildered  his  mother,  for  she  would  not  herself 
;  felt  any  compunclion  in  such  a  case.  Her  feelings 
i  Mary's  circumstances  would  have  been  pure  triumph, 
s  notwithstanding  the  assurance  given  by  her  moid, 
ind  all  the  other  signs  which  she  could  not  ignore, 
jctilia  left  the  P.irk  with  her  son,  still  unsatisfied,  Duke 
was  kissed  and  blessed  and  lipped  more  than  ever 
When  he  left  the  Frogmores,  His  pony  had  been  seul 
" ""  '  1  charge  of  a  groom,  every  distinction  was  done  to 
I  that  could  have  been  done  to  the  future  heir.  If 
t  was  all  because  he  was  no  longer  certain  to  be  the 
heir!  but  that  was  beyond  the  intuitions  of  Mrs.  John 
Parke.  She  went  home  in  heaviness  and  anger  but  still 
uncertain  what  to  believe.  All  that  she  could  do  was 
■  to  tn.ike  poor  John's  life  very  uncomfortable  to  him 
phen  she  returned.  He  was  cast  down  too  as  was 
latural.  He  walked  up  and  down  the  room  gloomily 
irilh  his  hands  in  his  pockets  and  his  shoulders  thrust 
Bp  to  his  ears  as  she  told  the  story  of  her  visit.  When 
Oicy  were  alone  Mrs.  Parke  exercised  some  uncomfort- 
mi>fe  economies,  though  she  always  contrived  to  do  her 
iusband  credit  when  guests  were  m  i-Ve  Vtw^.    Thus 
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there  was  only  one  smal!  lamp  in  the  room  and  no  fire 
though  the  day  had  been  damp  and  cold,  and  John 
Parke  did  not  feel  disposed  to  warm  himself  as  his  tvife 
did  with  hot  cups  of  tea. 

"Well,"  he  said  with  a  sigh — "there  was  nothing 
else  to  be  expeaed.  You  might  have  made  up  your 
mind  to  that  from  the  day  they  were  married:  I  did,"  said 
John  with  a  nod  of  his  head,  which  was  sunk  between 
his  shoulders  as  if  he  had  been  the  most  foreseeing 
philosopher  in  the  world. 

"I  have  not  made  up  my  mind  yet,"  said  Letitia, 
"for  why  didn't  they  lell  me?  Mary  could  never  have 
kept  in  her  triumph.  And  as  for  Frogmore,  he  would 
have  been  bursting  with  it  To  be  sure,  Felicie — but  I 
don't  put  much  faith  in  what  the  maids  say.  And  tlien, 
why  should  they  have  been  so  more  than  usually  fond 
of  Duke?  No;  I  won't  believe  it,"  Mrs.  Parke  cried, 
"they  couldn't  have  resisted  the  triumph  over  me." 

"I  tell  you  what,"  cried  John,  "I  won't  have  tliat 
little  brute  of  a  pony  in  my  stables.  If  Frogmore 
chooses  to  give  Duke  presents  like  that  he  must  keep  it 
for  him.  A  little  beast  I  and  fit  to  eai  as  much  corn  as 
my  best  hunter,     I  can't  have  it  here," 

"Johol    We  must  not  offend  Frogmore." 

"Oh,  offend  Frogmore!  When  you  tell  me  we  are 
to  be  cut  out  and  disinherited  and  lose  everything!" 

"I  never  said  that  1  wouldn't  say  it,"  said  Mrs. 
Parke,  piously,  "even  if  the  worst  had  happened:  for 
there's  always  Providence  to  take  into  account,  and 
measles  and  whooping  cough  and  that  sort  of  thing. 
And  it  might  be  a  girl,  and  a  hundred  things  might 
happen — if  it's  anything  at  all,  which  \  ici\'J\  \iA\eM^ 
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myself."  Lelitia  said,  yet  with  a  liemor  at  her  heart. 
"Go  away,  for  goodness  sake,  and  dress,"  she  added, 
with  irritation;  "to  see  you  going  up  and  down,  up  and 
down,  Uke  the  villains  in  the  theatre  is  more  than  my 
nerves  can  stand.     For  goodness  sake  go  away." 

"I  can't  lake  this  sort  of  news  so  easily  as  yon  do," 
said  John,  with  his  head  upon  his  breast. 

"So  easily  as  I  do!  Oh,  go  away,  go  away,  and 
don't  drive  me  mad  with  your  folly,"  cried  his  wife. 
"Do  you  think  it  can  ever  be  half  as  much  lo  you  as 
it  is  to  me?  To  see  that  Mary  Hill  in  the  place  that 
should  be  mine,  to  kiss  her  and  pretend  to  be  friends 
when  I  could  tear  her  in  pieces  with  my  hands,  lo  see 
your  old  fool  of  a  brother,  who  ought  to  have  been 
dead  and  buried " 

"I^titia,  not  a  word  against  Frogmore!" 

"Oh,  fiddlesticks  about  Frogmorel  as  if  one  could 

have  any  patience  with  an  old He  ought  to  have 

been  dead  and  buried  long  ago.  No  man  has  a  right 
to  live  on  for  ever,  and  keep  other  people  out  of  their 
rights.  And  to  marry  at  that  age!  It  ought  to  be 
punished  like  murder.  It's  as  bad  as  murder  and 
robbery  and  sacrilege  and  high  treason  all  together.  I 
can't  think  how  you  can  find  a  word  to  say  for  him, 
John  Parke." 

"For  one  thing  he's  not  seventy — as  you  may  see 
in  any  peerage^ — " 

"Oh,  don't  talk  to  me!"  cried  LetitJa;  and  what 
answer  could  be  made  to  Uiat?  Altogether  Greenpark 
was  on  that  evening  a  melancholy  house, 

Sudi  questions  cannot  remain  long  in  doubt,  and 
hefore  the  summer  was  at  all  advanced  Mi*.  Pa-rke  was 
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compelled  lo  give  full  credence  to  Uie  lerrible  Iriiih. 
Needless  to  say  thai  in  the  bottom  of  her  heart  she 
had  been  certain  of  it  all  along,  though  she  held  out  so 
stoutly  and  would  not  acknowledge  it  to  be  true.  But 
when  it  became  known  that  Mrs.  Hill  and  Agnes  had 
arrived  at  Ihe  Park  for  a  long  visit,  Mrs.  John  had  a 
paroxysm  of  almost  frenzy  which  for  a  day  or  two  kept 
her  to  her  bed,  where  slie  lay  devouring  her  sou!  with 
imaginations  of  what  was  happening.  Imaginations! 
Did  she  not  know  as  well  as  if  she  had  seen  them  what 
was  going  on?  Mrs.  Hill,  oh  with  what  beaming  of 
pleasure  on  her  face,  bustling  about,  putting  everybody 
right  Agnes,  like  another  Mary,  full  of  importance 
loo.  The  family  from  the  vicarage  altogether  at  the 
head  of  affairs,  regulating  everything,  occupying  the 
whole  place,  scarcely  leaving  room  enough  in  his  own 
house  for  poor  old  Frogmore,  the  old  fool,  the  old  ass, 
who  had  brought  all  this  upon  his  family.  Lelitia 
raged  within  herself  with  internal  war  and  wails  of 
wrath  and  anguish,  like  a  wild  beast,  for  three  days; 
and  then  she  got  up  and  announced  her  intention  of 
paying  a  visit  to  the  Park. 

"It's  only  right  that  I  should  go  and  ask  for  her!" 
she  said,  with  a  curl  of  her  lip  over  her  teeth,  which 
made  this  English  lady  look  like  a  hyena. 

"For  goodness  sake,  Lelitia,  mind  what  you're  about. 
Don't  go  and  betray  yourself,"  said  her  husband  in 
alarm. 

"Oh,  you  may  leave  me  to  lake  care  of  that,"  she 
said. 

She  arrived  quite  suddenly  and  unexpectedly,  with- 
out a  maid  even,  with  a  small  IraveWm^  ta,^.    "X  Wx 
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her  age  one  always  feels  a  little  nervous  for  an  affair 
of  this  kind,"  she  said  sympalhetically  to  Lord  Frog- 
more,  whose  radiant  countenance  naturally  clouded  over 
at  this  remark,  "I  can  go  home  to-night  if  there's  no 
room  for  me,"  slie  added,  "though  I  brought  a  bag,  you 
see,  in  case  I  should  stay." 

"There  must  always  be  room  for  my  brother  John's 
wife  in  any  circumstances,"  said  the  polite  old  lord,  but 
lie  did  not  lead  tlie  way  into  the  inner  sanctuary  until 
he  had  carried  the  news  of  this  unexpected  arrival. 
"Mrs,  John  Parke,  my  dear,"  he  said,  "is  so  terribly 
anxious  about  you,  Mary,  that  she  has  come  all  this 
way  to  know  how  you  are." 

"Oh,  Letitia!"  cried  Mary,  and  "Tisch!"  cried  Agnes, 
in  equal  consternation.  They  looked  at  each  other  and 
grew  pale. 

"Let  me  go  down  and  speak  to  her.  She  will  frighten 
Mary  out  of  her  wits  if  she  comes  upstairs," 

"Oh,  no,"  said  Mary  faintly,  "she  must  come  in. 
Oh,  Frogmore,  I  can't  blame  her,  when  I  think  of  those 
poor  children.  Perhaps  she  will  feel  a  little  more  for 
me — now " 

"Feel  for  you!  You  are  the  happiest  woman  1 
know,"  said  Agnes,  indignant  al  her  sister's  weakness. 

"She  feels  nothing  but  envy  and  malice  and  all 
uncharitableness,"  cried  the  old  lord.  "Never  mind,  my 
love.  We'll  do  our  best  for  the  children  all  the  same; 
but  you  won't  let  a  woman  like  that  interfere  with  your 
happiness,  Mary?" 

"N — no,"  said  Mary  doubtfully.  She  grew  very  white, 
and  then  very  red,   and  aied,  "Oh,  \et  her  come  al 
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ODce,  let  me  get  it  over,"  with  something  iliai  was  veiy 
like  a  cry  of  despair. 

But  there  was  no  offence  in  Letitia's  looks  when  she 
made  her  appearance.  She  explained  again  thai  she 
had  brought  a  bag  in  case  they  could  have  her  for  ilic 
night,  but  otherw-ise  that  she  could  very  well  return  lo 
Greenpark  the  same  day,  for  she  would  not  for  all  the 
world  upset  dear  Mary.  Her  eyes  went  round  the 
room  taking  in  everything  at  a  glance.  Oh,  so  like  the 
Hills,  she  said  to  herself.  Just  what  she  would  have 
expected  of  them.  The  big  chair  which  was  exactly 
Mrs.  Hill,  as  if  it  had  been  made  in  imitation  of  her, 
and  all  tlic  little  trumpery  ornaments  and  things,  little 
pots  of  flowers  and  so  forth.  But  Letitia  took  the  chair 
which  was  like  Mrs.  Hill,  feeling  a  momentary  satis- 
faction in  disturbing  the  habit  which  no  doubt  the 
.tricar's  wife  had  already  fomied  of  sitting  there,  and 
beamed  upon  the  little  party  as  if  she  were  as  happy 
in  her  friend's  prospects  as  any  of  the  family  could  be. 

It  was  not  until  the  evening  that  she  showed  the 
claws  that  were  hid  under  all  this  velvet.  She  had 
been  so  aict,  so  exactly  what  a  sympathetic  sister-in-law 
should  be,  that  Mary's  mother  and  sister  had  not  hesi- 
tated to  leave  her  alone  with  their  interesting  invalid. 
Lord  Frogmore  had  gone  out  for  one  of  his  frequent 
.walks.  The  twilight  was  falling  upon  the  long  warm 
August  day.  It  had  begun  to  get  a  little  dim  in  the 
room,  though  Mary  through  the  open  window  was  stil! 
watching  the  last  evening  glories  in  the  western  sky. 
Mary,  too.  had  lost  her  fear  of  Letilia.  It  was  so  much 
more  natural  to  think  well  of  everyone;  to  believe  at 
bottom  an  old  friend  must  always  be  \6,nd.     ^>.'c^&  -vV^ 
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could  be  more  natural  between  two  old  fneiids  than  xo 
go  back  at  such  an  hour  upon  the  past,  especially  the 
past  which  had  linked  th«n  so  much  more  closely  to- 
gether. 

"When  one  thinks,"  said  Lclilia  with  a  laugh,  "how 
strangely  things  come  about.  Do  you  remember,  Mary, 
how  we  met  in  ihe  picture-gallery?  It  was  the  Gros- 
venor  Gallery,  wasn't  it?  But  no;  ihey  had  not  begun 
then.  It  musl  have  been  in  the  Academy,  I  suppose; 
It  was  just  a  chance,  as  people  say,  that  took  you  and 
me  there  at  the  same  time,  Vou  were  with  tliose  old- 
fashioned  aunts  of  yours.  And  you  were  very  old- 
fashioned  yourself,  my  dear,  if  I  may  say  so  now.  Very 
neat  you  know— you  always  were  neat — but  your  tilings 
looking  as  if  they  had  all  been  made  at  home,  and 
made  a  good  while  ago,  and  so  well  taken  care  of. 
Ohi  I  think  I  can  see  you  now!  and  to  think  from  that 
chance  meeting  how  much  has  come!" 

"Yes,  indeed,"  said  Mary,  "when  one  thinks  of  it 

as  you   say "     Poor  Mary's    voice    trembled.     She 

gave  a  despairing  glance  towards  the  door.  But  no  one 
came  to  her  rescue.  Mrs.  Hill  and  Agnes  were  busy 
laying  out  a  whole  wardrobe  of  "things"  to  show  to 
Tisch 

"Yes — when  one  thinks  of  it- — what  put  it  into  my 
head  I  wonder  to  ask  you  to  come  to  Greenpark  for  a 
long  visit?  I  hadn't  so  much  as  thought  of  you  for 
years,  and  all  al  once  I  saw  you  standing  there,  and 
the  thought  came  into  my  head.  If  something  hadn't 
put  that  into  my  mind  how  different  everything  might 
have  been  for  both  of  us,  Vou  would  have  been  just 
Af.iiy  Hill,  tlic  vicar  of  GrocotnWs  tia\i^'li\.iK,  Iwvng  very 


pooriy  in  thai  dreadful  old  place,  and  I  should  have 
been — well,  looking  forward  sooner  or  later  to  having 
this  nice  old  house,  and  the  title  and  all  that.  Dear 
me,  how  little  one  knows  what  difference  in  one's  life  a 
rash  word  can  make." 

"Vou  can't  feel  it  more  than — I  do,  Letitia,"  said 
Mary  in  very  subdued  and  tremulous  tones,  pulling 
closer  round  her  with  her  old  agitated  movement  the 
lace  shawl  that  had  replaced  her  knitted  one. 

"Oh,  yes,"  said  Letitia,  "I  do,  my  dear,  for  I  have 
suffered  by  it  you  know  while  you  have  benefited — that 
makes  all  the  difference  in  the  world.  When  I  tliinW 
how  different  things  might  have  been  had  I  only  just 
said,  'How  d'ye  do,  Mary,'  and  gone  by.  Then  you 
voiild  never  have  met  Frogmore,  never  had  it  in  your 
power  to  change  everything,  never  turned  against  me 
and  the  poor  children——" 

"Letitia,  oh,  don't  say  I  have  turned  against  you. 
How  have  I  luraed  against  you?  I  love  the  children  as 
if_as  if " 

"My  dear,"  said  Letilia,  "you  know  we  needn't  dis- 
cuss that.  You  would  never  have  turned  against  us  I 
am  quite  sure  if  it  hadn't  been  so  very  much  to  your 
own  advantage.  And  nobody  would  expect  you  for  a 
moment  to  have  done  otherwise.  Think  of  what  you've 
gained  hy  Jt.  A  title.  Who  would  have  thought  of  a 
title  for  one  of  the  vicar  of  Grocombe's  daughters — and 
everything  that  heart  could  desire.  A  handsome  house, 
two  very  fine  places  whidi  you  know  Frogmore  has,  not 
to  speak  of  the  house  in  town  which  he  lets,  but  which 
I'm  sure  you  won't  allow  him  to  go  on  letting.  And 
now  having  got  everything  else,  you're  gpin^\tiVw4e.Ma. 
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heir,  Mary  Hill^oh,  I  forgot,  you're  not  Mary  Hill, 
you're  my  Lady  Frogmore, — an  heir  which  is  the  best 
of  all,  to  turn  my  poor  boy  out  of  his  chance,  out  of 
what  we  all  thought  so  sure.  No,  I  don't  want  to  say 
it— I'm  amazed  at  myself  for  saying  it,  but  1  caji"!  help 
it,  I'm  Duke's  mother,  and  I  can't —  I  can't  but  think 
of  my  boy," 

"Oh,  I^tilia!"  said  Mary,  piteously,  holding  out  her 
hands  in  an  agonized  appeal. 

"Oh,  I  don't  blame  you,"  cried  Letitia,  "how  could 
you  be  supposed  not  to  think  of  your  own  advantiige. 
What  am  I  to  you?  What  are  we  to  you  that  you 
shouldn't  think  of  yourself  first?  Oh.  of  course  you 
thought  of  yourself  first.  It  would  have  been  quite  un- 
natural if  you  hadn't  done  so.  But  I  can't  help  dwell- 
ing on  it,  Mary,  with  Utile  Duke  upon  my  mind,  and 
thinking  what  we  must  do  with  him,  and  that  he  must 
be  brought  up  to  get  his  own  living  now,  1  can't  help 
thinking  if  I  had  just  said,  'How  d'ye  do,  Mary,'  that 
day — if  I  had  taken  no  more  notice  and  never  thought, 
'Well,  they're  very  poor  at  the  vicarage,  and  one  per- 
son's living  would  never  be  missed  in  our  house,  and 
that  it  might  be  such  a  thing  for  you.'  Oh,  if  I  hadn't 
been  so  silly,  how  different  everything  might  have  been. 
I  don't  blame  you;  not  the  least  in  the  world;  for  of 
course  you  thought  first  of  what  was  to  your  own  ad- 
vantage. But  I  do  blame  myself!  Oh,  I  do  blame  my- 
self. If  it  hadn't  been  for  that  you  would  never  have 
seen  Lord  Frogmore,  and  how  different  everything  would 
h.ive  been." 

"Oh,  Letitia!"  cried  Mary,  as  she  had  done  at 
intervsls  ail  through  this  long  address.    The  tears  were 
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lown  her  cheeks.  Sometimes  she  hid  her  face 
someiimes  raised  it  to  give  her  tonneiitor 
an  appealing  look,  a  protest  against  this  cruelly.  "Oh, 
Letilia,  Lelitia,  spare  me.  Il  is  not  my  fault.  I  never 
thought— ^ I  never  believed— I  would  rather  have  died 
tlian  injure  you  or  the  children.  It  made  me  ill  when 
I  first  knew,  to  think  of  little  Duke.  Oh,  Letilia,  I  think 
my  heart  will  break!" 

"Oh,  my  dear,"  said  Letilia,  "I  know  all  about 
hearts  breaking.  It  never  stops  you  from  having  your 
own  way.  What  is  the  use  of  saying  you  would  rather 
die?  Would  you  rather  die  with  all  the  good  things  in 
life  before  you?  Nonsense,  Mary!  Don't  talk  to  me  as 
if  I  didn't  know  all  about  it.  Now  you'll  be  petted  and 
Rted  and  made  as  if  there  never  was  ihe  like  before. 
You  and  your  baby— while  my  poor  Duke,  my  Duke, 
that  was  the  real,  rightful  heir " 

Mrs.  John  burst  forth  in  sobs  and  tears,  and  the 
room  grew  darker  and  darker.  Mary,  huddled  up  in  a 
comer  of  the  sofa,  heard  and  saw  no  more. 
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The  baby  was  bom  next  morning,  after  a  nij^ 
which  was  terrible  for  .all  the  household  in  the  Park. 
Mrs.  John  left  hurriedly  after  she  had  called  the  attendants 
lo  Mary,  who,  she  said,  did  not  seem  well.  She  got  the 
brougham  to  drive  her  to  the  station,  saying  that  she 
would  not  stay  lo  add  lo  the  trouble  of  the  house  at 
such  a  momeni,  but  begging  the  buller  lo  send  her  a 
telegram  as  soon  as  there  was  any  news  lo  tell,  "which 
will  not  be  long,"  she  said.  1  think  she  did  feel  a  little 
guilty  as  she  drove  away.  It  was,  one  might  say,  Letitia's 
first  crime.  She  had  done  many  things  that  were  very 
doubtfiil,  and  she  had  not  been  very  regardful  of  her 
neighbour  generally,  nor  loved  him  as  herself.  Yet  she 
had  never  addressed  herself  to  a  fellow-creature  with 
an  absolute  and  distinct  intention  lo  do  harm  before. 
And  she  was  not  comfortable.  She  tried  to  reassure 
herself  thai  she  had  spoken  nothing  but  the  tnilh,  and 
thai  they  deserved  nothing  belter  at  her  hands,  but  still 
she  was  not  easy  in  her  mind.  She  could  not  get  out 
of  her  eyes  the  sight  of  Mary  huddled  up  in  her  comer, 
with  nothing  but  a  gasping  breath  to  show  Ihat  she  was 
alive— nor  could  she  help  asking  herself  what  might 
be  happening  as  she  herself  hurried  through  the  softly- 
laJiing  night,  getting  away  as  fast  as  she  could  from  the 
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house  in  which  Ihal  drama  of  Hie  or  death  was  going 
on.  She  had  heard  the  scream  Agnes  gave  as  she  went 
in  with  her  candle.  In  the  urgency  of  aiiending  to 
Lady  Frogmore  no  one  noticed  Mrs.  John  running  so 
hastily  downstairs.  Nobody,  she  said  to  herself,  would 
think  of  identifying  her  with  it  whatever  happened.  And 
nothing  would  happen.  Oli  no,  no.  No  such  chance. 
They  had  constitutions  of  iron,  all  those  Hills,  And 
why  should  it  hami  Mary  or  any  one  to  hear  what 
the  simple  truth? 

It  was  a  dreadful  night  at  the  Park.  The  old 
wandered  up  and  down  like  an  unquiet  spirit  unal 
lo  rest,  Rogers,  who  was  more  shocked  than  words 
could  say  by  an  exhibition  of  feeling  which  went  againsl 
all  the  laws  of  health,  endeavored  in  vain  lo  get  Iiim  to 
go  to  bed.  "For  you  can  do  no  good,  my  lord — none 
of  us  can  do  any  good.  Things  will  take  their  course, 
and  the  medical  man  is  here.  My  lady  would  be  most 
distressed  of  all  if  she  knew  that  you  were  losing  your 
nighfs  steep  which  is  the  most  important  thing,  more 
important  even  than  food.  I  do  entreat  your  lordship 
to  go  to  bed-  I'll  sit  up  and  bring  the  first  news — 
the  very  firsi,  if  you'll  go  to  bed,  my  lord." 

"It  is  easy  speaking,"  said  I/ird  Frogmore — "you're 
a  good  fellow,  Rogers,  Go  to  bed  yourself.  It's  my 
turn  to  sit  up  to-night," 

"But  it  don't  affect  me — and  it  will  affect  your 
lordship^and  what  will  my  lady  say  to  me  whca  she 
knows?" 

"Oh  don't  speak  to  me,"  cried  tlie  old  lord  willi  the 
water  in  his  eyes.     "I'll  give  you  a  soverei^  (ot  e.tw'j 

Mr^  /W,.  am,l  H„v  Aff.   I.  \\ 
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word  she  says  to  you,  wheu  she's  able  to  take  any  Dolicc, 
Rogers,  either  of  you  or  me." 

"That'll  be  to-morrow,  my  lord,"  said  ihe  man,  "and 
I  know  her  ladyship  will  never  put  faith  in  me  agailL 
But  at  least  you'll  take  your  beef-tea." 

Lord  Frogmore  pushed  him  away,  aiid  bade  him  take 
ibe  beef-tea  himself  and  coddle  himself  up  as  he  had 
done  his  master  so  long.  As  for  himself,  he  kept 
trotting  up  and  downstairs  all  the  night  It  was  far  too 
laie  at  sixty-eight,  after  taking  such  care  of  himself,  to 
begin  this  life  of  emotion  and  aiixiely;  and  the  morning 
light,  when  it  stole  in  tlirough  all  the  dosed  shutters, 
flouling  the  candles,  and  poured  down  the  great  stair- 
case, making  the  lamp  in  the  hall  look  so  foolish,  made 
sad  game  of  the  old  lord's  rosy  face,  generally  so  fresh 
and  smooth.  But,  happily,  ease  came  wiih  the  morning, 
and  the  best  of  news;  a  boy — and  al!  very  quiet,  and 
every  prospect  that  everything  would  go  well.  Lord 
Frogmore  was  allowed  to  peep  at  the  top  of  a  small 
head  done  up  in  flannel,  and  at  the  mother's  pale  face 
on  the  pillow,  and  then  he  resigned  himself  to  Rogers 
to  be  put  to  bed.  But  he  was  now  so  overflowing  with 
delight  that  he  chattered  tike  an  old  woman  to  his 
faithful  servant.  "Rogers,"  he  said,  "you've  hewd  it's 
a  boy?" 

"Yes,  my  lord,  and  I  wish  you  every  happiness  in 
him,"  Rogers  said. 

"I  am  afraid  my  wife  will  be  disappointed."  said 
Lord  Frogmore,  "she's  so  fond  of  my  little  nephew,  little 
Duke.  She  would  rather  it  had  been  a  girl  for  that. 
Poor  little  Duke!  Now  he's  quite  out  of  it,  the  little 
shaver."    And  Lord  Frogmote  laughed.     He  was  sorry 
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for  Diike,  or  al  least  would  have  been  had  there  been 
room  in  him  for  anylhing  but  Joy,  "Did  I  ever  tell 
you,  Rogers,  what  ihat  liitle  fellow  said  tlie  first  time 
I  went  to  Greenpark,  eli?  He  said,  'When  you're  dead 
papa  will  be  Ij^rd  Froginore,  and  when  papa's  dead 
mc.'  Poor  little  shaver!  He  was  loo  cocksure."  said 
Lord  Frogmore  again  with  a  Iriiimphant  laugh. 

"iril  make  a  deal  of  difference  to  him,  my  lord." 

"Yes,  it'll  make  a  deal  of  difference.  But  they 
couldn't  expect  me  lo  consider  them  before  myself," 
said  Ixtrd  Frogmore.  "A  man  likes  to  have  an  heir 
of  his  own,  Rogers, — a  ion  of  his  own  1o  come  af^er 
iim." 

"Yes,  he  do,  my  lord,"  Rogers  said. 

"A  man  loves  to  have  an  heir  of  his  own,"  repealed 
the  old  lord  witli  a  beaming  face — "his  own  flesh  and 
blood — his  own  son  to  sit  in  his  place.  That's  what  a 
man  prefers  before  everything,  Rogers." 

"He  do,  my  lord,"  Rogers  once  more  replied. 

"You  put  up  with  it  when  you  can'l  help  it;  but  a 
6on  of  your  own  lo  come  aflcr  you,  Rogers!  " 

"Yes,  my  lord — if  you'll  drink  this  while  it  is  hot, 
and  get  into  bed." 

"Vofl're  a  sad  martinel,  Rogers.  I  don't  believe  yon 
nind  a  bh,  or  care,  whether  It  was  a  girl  or  a  boy-  TU 
have  no  beef-tea,  FU  have  some  champagne  to  drink 
to  the  heir." 

"Oh,  my  lord,  my  lord!  You'll  have  one  of  your 
attacks:  and  (hen  what  will  her  ladyship  say  lo  me?" 
laid  the  much-troubled  Rogers  to  whom  his  old  master 
was  generally  so  obedient. 

It  was  enough  lo  drive  a  man  who  \\a.4  \W  ie.^Y^(ct 
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sibilily,  whom  everybody  looked  to,  out  of  liis  niiodl 
At  lasi,  however,  the  old  lord  was  got  lo  bed,  and  after 
his  exhausting  night  had  a  long  and  sound  sleep. 

But  before  Lord  Frogmore  awoke  agitating  rumours 
had  already  begun  lo  run  tlu'ough  the  house.  Nobody 
quite  knew  what  it  was;  but  it  began  to  be  rumored 
that  her  ladyship  was  not  doing  so  well  as  was  expected, 
that  she  was  in  a  bad  way.  Whether  it  was  fever  or 
what  it  was  nobody  could  tell.  A  consciousness  of  such 
a  fact  will  breathe  through  a  house  or  even  a  country 
without  either  details  or  certainly.  The  doctor's  face, 
as  he  came  downstairs,  his  lingering  after  it  was  clear 
he  was  no  longer  wanted,  an  exclamation,  surprised 
from  the  lips  of  one  of  the  ladies  or  even  a  gravity  in 
the  aspect  of  the  nurse,  to  whom  a  curious  housemaid 
had  handed  in  something  that  was  wanted,  each  sup- 
ported and  strengthened  the  other.  Not  so  well  as 
might  be  expected.  When  Lord  Frogmore  awoke  it 
was  afternoon,  for  he  had  slept  long  in  the  satisfaction 
of  his  soul  and  the  calming  of  his  fears,  and  he  saw  a 
revelation  in  tlie  face  of  Rogers  when  questioned  how 
rny  lady  was.  Rogers  lied  with  his  lips,  or  at  least  he 
brought,  forth  with  a  little  dilBciilty  the  usual  words; 
but  I^rd  Frogmore  could  not  be  deceived  by  his  face,  i 
The  old  gentleman  rose  with  a  sudden  chill  at  his  heart 
and  dressed  hurriedly  and  hastened  lo  his  wife's  room, 
where  he  could  see  they  were  reluctant  lo  admit  him, 
Mary  was  lying  with  a  clouded  countenajice ,  not  like 
herself,  not  asleep  as  they  said  al  first,  but  muttering 
to  herself,  and  the  faces  of  her  sister  and  the  nurse 
who  were  waiching  by  her  were  very  anxious,  "She 
irariis  something.     WhaX  is  it  s\\e  -NanVsV"  said  the  old 
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lord,  anxiously.  The  experienced  nurse  shook  her  head 
with  an  ominous  gravity,  and  begged  that  the  poor  lady 
,iwight  not  be  disturbed.  "They  are  like  that,  some- 
times," she  said,  "till  thoy  get  a  good  sleep." 

"But  what  is  it?  What  is  it  she  wants?  Get  her 
what  she  waols,"  said  Ixird  Frogmore,  going  to  the  side 
of  the  bed.  Mary  saw  him,  for  she  moved  a  little  and 
raised  her  voice.  "It  is  a  girl — it  is  a  girl— say  it  is  a 
girl.  Say — say  it  is  a  girl!"  She  looked  at  him  with 
a  piteous  appeal  that  broke  his  heart,  .-Xh  no,  she  did 
not  know  him.  She  appealed  to  him  as  some  one  new, 
<s  one  who  could  satisfy  her.  "It  is  a  girl— you  know 
—you  know  it  is  a  girl!"  she  cried. 

The  heart  of  the  poor  old  lord  swelled  to  bursting. 
TTiis  was  all  as  new  to  him  as  if  he  had  been  a  boy- 
husband,  disturbed,  yet  so  Joyful  and  proud.  "No, 
Mary,"  he  said:  "no,  my  dear.  It's  a  beautiful  boy. 
The  thing  I  desired  most  in  the  world:  it's  the  heir." 

Mary  gave  a  shriek  that  rang  through  all  the  house, 
^e  got  up  in  her  bed,  her  face  convulsed  with  horror 
and  terror.  "No,  no,"  she  cried;  "no,  no,  no.  The 
heir — not  the  heir— not  the  heir.  Oh,  take  it  away. 
Didn't  you  hear  what  she  said:  It  will  grow  up  an  idiot 
ftDd  kill  us.     Take  it  away— take  it  away." 

"Mary!"  cried  the  old  lord,  taking  her  hand, 
"Mary!  This  is  that  WTCtched  woman's  doing  that  has 
frightened  her.  Mary,  my  love,  it  is  your  own  child;  a 
"beautiful  child.     Our  son,  the  boy  I  wanted,  Mary." 

Mary  snatched  her  hand  from  his.  She  shrank  away 
from  him  to  the  other  edge  of  the  bed.  "No,  not  a 
boy — no,  no,  no! — no  heir! — there  is  an  heir,"  she 
^ed,  clutching  at  llie  woman  who  s\ooi  or  "iJat  »3Cw« 
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side,  as  if  escaping  from  a  danger.  "He  docsn'l  know 
^lie  doesn't  know,"  she  cried,  flinging  herself  upon  the 
nurse.  "Ii  will  grow  up  an  idiot  and  kill  us.  Do  you 
hear?  Do  you  he.tr?  Say  it's  not  so — oh,  say  it's 
not  so!" 

"No,  no,  my  poor  dear  lady,  no,  no!  It's  as  you 
wish,  it'll  be  all  you  wish,"  said  the  nurse  holding  the 
patient  in  her  arms.  And  M;try  dung  lo  the  woman 
holding  her  fast,  whispering  in  her  ear.  Lord  Frogmore 
stood  with  piteous  eyes  and  saw  his  wife  shrinking  from 
him,  talking  lo  Ihe  woman,  who  bent  over  her,  with  llie 
dreadful  whisper  of  insanity,  wWich  meant  nothing.  Was 
this  what  it  had  come  to — all  the  pride  and  triumph 
and  joy?  The  old  lord  stood  with  his  limbs  trembling 
under  him,  his  old  heart  sore  with  dbappoinlnient  and 
cold  vith  terror.  His  mild  Mary!  What  had  changed 
her  in  a  moment  in  the  midst  of  happiness  lo  this 
frenzied  suflerer?  \Vhen  he  saw  that  she  kept  hiding 
her  head  iu  the  nurse's  breast,  dinging  to  her,  he 
withdrew  sorrowful  and  subdued  10  where  Agoes  sat  by 
the  fire  with  the  lillle  bundle  of  flannel  on  her  lap. 
She  was  crying  quietly  under  her  breath,  and  looked 
up  at  him  as  he  came  towards  her  with  sympathetic 
trouble.  "'ITiey  say,"  she  whispered,  "that  it's  often 
so  just  at  first  when  they  want  sleep.  Oh,  don'l  lose 
heart!" 

"It's  that  accursed  woman,"  he  s:iid,  under  his 
breath. 

"Oh  I  hope  not — I  hope  it's  only — she  will  be 
better  when  she  has  sle]>t.  Look  at  him,  poor  little 
darling,"  said  Agnes  imfolding  the  shawls.  I^rd  Frog- 
more  c^sl  a  (roublcd  glance  at  the  \iooi'  Utile  heir  who 
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seemed  aljoai  to  cost  him  so  dear.  He  had  no  heart 
10  look  at  the  child.  He  crept  out  of  tlie  room  after- 
wards feeling  all  his  years  and  his  unfitness,  a  man 
near  sevenly,  for  the  cares  and  responsibilities  of  a 
father.  A  father  for  the  first  time  in  his  sixty-eighth 
year.  And  Mary,  Mary!  So  soon  was  iriumph  changed 
to  terror  and  woe. 

The  doctor  gave  him  a  httle  comfort  when  he  catne. 
He  said  that  such  cases  were  not  very  rare.  So  great 
a  shock  and  ordeal  lo  go  through  acted  on  delicate 
nerves  and  organization  with  a  force  they  were  unable 
to  withstand,  and  sometimes  the  mind  was  pushed  off 
its  balance.  There  would  be  nothing  to  be  alarmed 
about  if  this  sLiie  should  continue  for  a  week  or  two  or 
even  more.  It  was  not  very  uncommon.  The  doctor 
had  various  instances  on  his  tongue  as  glib  as  if  they 
had  been  a  list  of  patronesses  at  a  ball.  Nothing  to  be 
afraid  ofl  It  would  pass  away  he  declared  and  leave 
no  sign.  As  for  the  interview  with  Mrs.  John,  he  did 
not  think  that  had  anything  to  do  with  it;  there  was 
quite  enough  lo  account  for  it  without  that.  He  thought 
it  best  that  Lord  Frogmore  should  keep  out  of  the  way, 
not  to  distress  himself  with  so  melancholy  a  sight.  Vcs, 
it  was  distressing  and  melancholy:  but  soon  it  would 
pass  over,  and  be  like  a  dream.  The  old  lord  was  com- 
forted by  this  consolatory  opinion,  for  the  first  hour  very 
much  so,  hoping,  as  he  was  told  to  hope,  that  in  a  few 
days  all  that  alarmed  him  might  be  over,  and  his  wife 
restored  to  him.  But  he  was  less  confident  at  night, 
and  still  less  confident  next  day.  Indeed  he  wanted 
constant  assurance  that  everything  would  soon  be  well. 
He  flagged  almost  immediately  a(\.«  vVc  wtw  VwjcVii.^ 
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been  formed  in  him,  as  every  day  he  stole  into  his 
wife's  room,  and  every  day  came  downstairs  again  with 
the  horrible  conviction  that  there  was  no  improvement 
Poor  Mary!  her  very  face  seemed  changed;  it  was  hag- 
gard and  drawn,  and  her  eyes  so  wistful  and  so  watch- 
ful, shone  upon  him  like  stars,  not  of  hope  but  of  misery. 
Oh,  the  terror  in  them,  and  the  watchfulness!  For  some 
days  she  was  afraid  of  him,  and  turned  to  the  nurse 
from  him,  as  if  to  hide  herself  from  his  look.  But  by- 
and-bye  she  became  quiet,  supporting  his  presence, 
though  keeping  always  a  watchful  eye  upon  him;  sup- 
porting him  and  enduring  his  presence.  Oh,  what  a 
thing  to  say  of  Mary,  his  gentle  wife,  his  happy  com- 
panion. The  heart  of  the  old  lord  sank  lower  and  lower 
as  those  dreadful  days  went  by. 
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CHAPTER   XXII. 


To  describe  the  sL-ite  of  the  Park  under  the  effecl 
of  this  event  would  be  very  difficult  Ii  changed  alto- 
gether in  the  most  curious  way.  Indeed  Lord  Frog- 
more's  country  seat  had  gone  through  several  irans- 
formations  of  late.  Nothing  could  have  been  more 
composed,  more  orderly  and  perfect  than  it  had  been 
under  the  sway  of  Mr.  Rogers  and  Mr.  Upjames,  the 
respeclable  valet  and  butler  who  had  organized  the  life 
of  Uie  bachelor  lord  into  an  elegant  comfort  and  tranquillity 
■which  was  beyond  praise.  Everything  had  gone  upon 
velvet  in  those  halcyon  days;  not  a  sound  had  ever  been 
heard  to  disturb  the  calm,  save  the  sound  of  conversa- 
tion among  the  well-chosen  visitors  or  of  a  cheerful  fire 
burning,  a  thing  which  could  riot  be  reduced  to  absolute 
subjection.  There  had  never  been  any  hitch  in  the  ar- 
rangements; nol  even  a  crumpled  rose-leaf  on  a  couch. 
The  servants  moved  about  like  polite  ghosts,  noiselessly 
warding  off  every  annoyance,  H  had  been  a  model  of 
luxurious  home.  Then  there  had  come  a  strange 
modification  when  the  bride  was  brought  home,  and 
the  entire  dwelling  had  recognized  her  presence  with 
mingled  distrust  and  affection  and  pride.  The  duller  of 
women's  dresses  about  the  place  and  women's  voices 
|Md  been  .It  firs!  difficult  for  ll^e  o\i  ser^a.uX'i  VoX^eas* 
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who  had  always  hitherto  kept  Uie  women  strictly  in  iheir 
proper  places,  there  being  no  housekeeper — for  Mr.  Up- 
james  was  more  than  equal  to  that  office — and  only  a 
meek  cook  to  make  any  division  of  authority.  Rogers 
and  Upjamcs  had,  however,  on  the  whole  taken  kindly 
to  Lady  Frogmore,  who  did  not  atlempi  to  make  any 
rundamentaJ  changes,  and  who  always  was  exceedingly 
civil,  and  not  jealous  of  their  authority;  and  they  were 
elated  to  think  that  tlieir  old  lord  at  sixty-seven  was 
equal  to  taking  upon  him  all  the  responsibilities  of  life 
as  if  he  had  been  thirty.  The  mild  time  of  Mary's 
reign  had  therefore  only  added  a  little  brightness,  a 
little  ornament,  a  gentle  gaiety  to  the  well-ordered  house. 
Rogers  himself  had  grown  younger,  and  Mr.  Upjames 
added  a  grace  to  his  perfect  manner.  The  butler  had 
been  heard  to  acknowledge  before  that  he  did  not  feel 
equal  to  tackling  the  ladies,  but  he  made  no  such  ac- 
knowledgment DOW.  Lady  Frogmore  reconciled  them 
to  the  feminine  sejc,  and  the  Park  gained  a  certain  con- 
sequence and  liberality  and  light.  It  was  not  so  com- 
pletely centred  in  the  task  of  making  exquisite  the  com- 
fort of  its  own  master.  It  began  to  have  thoughts  of 
other  people  and  other  things. 

But  now!  The  house  became  at  a  touch  the  sad- 
dest house.  All  the  great  sitting-rooms  lay  empty,  bkc 
a  sort  of  vestibule  to  the  rooms  upstairs  in  which  trouble 
and  sorrow  dwell.  Lord  Frogmore  came  and  went  with 
a  troubled  face.  His  marriage  had  not  changed  his 
habits  much.  He  had  taken  all  the  old  precautions  to 
keep  in  perfect  health.  His  beeftea  and  his  baths,  and 
the  cens'm  amount  of  walking  which  was  necessary 
e\ery  day,    and  all  liis  other  5ai\\UT^  legaValions,  had 
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been  fully  observed  as  before.  But  now  be  cared  no- 
thing for  any  of  these  Ihings.  He  walked  about  all  day, 
going  out  in  the  morning  after  breakfast,  and  wander- 
ing aimlessly  about,  instead  of  his  habitual  brisk  con- 
slilutionai.  But  when  he  came  in,  instead  of  going  lo 
the  library  to  write  his  letters  or  read,  his  papers,  all 
that  he  did  was  to  walk  upstairs  to  the  door  of  his  wife's 
room  to  see  if  there  was  any  change.  He  came  in  al- 
ways with  a  little  hope  for  the  first  few  weeks,  confi- 
denlly  expecting  each  time  he  asked  the  question  to 
hear  that  she  was  better.  But  after  that  his  countenance 
changed.  He  became  very  grave,  scarcely  smiling, 
seldom  speaking  to  any  one.  Every  lime  he  came  in 
he  went  upstairs  with  the  same  question;  but  there  was 
sometbing  spiritless  in  his  look,  in  bis  step,  in  his  aspect 
generally,  which  made  you  feel  that  he  had  given  up 
expecting  a  good  reply.  And  when  the  poor  little  baby, 
who  was  the  cause  of  all  this  trouble,  was  brought  out 
lo  take  the  air  and  walked  about  in  its  nurse's  arms  up 
and  down  the  avenue,  the  old  lord  would  walk  up  and 
down  too,  accompanying  the  group  with  a  look  of  such 
melancholy  in  his  face  as  was  like  lo  break  the  spec- 
tator's hear!.  The  baby  it  was  allowed  on  all  hands 
was  very  delicate.  The  flannel  shawls,  so  sotY  and  white 
and  fine,  were  scarcely  opened  a  little  from  its  liny  face 
to  let  in  the  sunny  atmosphere,  and  with  never  a  smile 
on  his  thin  old  countenance,  the  father  would  walk  be- 
side it  up  and  down,  up  and  down.  Poor  little  thing! 
and  poor  old  gentleman!  they  were  at  the  opposite  ex- 
Ucmities  of  human  feebleness,  and  the  fully  matured 
life  which  should  have  linked  them  together  was  not 
with  them.     Lord  Frogmotc  did  tiol  \ooV  -mat^  ^v\>.v^ 
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little  boy.  He  was  afraid  of  the  child  lest  something 
should  happen  to  il.  It  was  to  him  rather  a  part  of  the 
substantial  nurse  who  carried  it.  and  in  whose  powerful 
arms  it  was  safer  than  anything  belon^ng  to  him.  And 
yet  he  walked  by  its  side  with  his  brisk  step  subdued, 
his  head  cast  down,  a  melancholy  languor  about  him. 
The  starch  seemed  td  have  gone  out  of  his  collar,  his 
cheek  so  rosy  and  firm  had  grown  limp.  To  see  him 
turning  up  and  down,  up  and  down  by  the  side  of  that 
infant  was  enough  to  break  anyone's  heart. 

Meanwhile  to  poor  Mary  there  came  but  little  change. 
She  did  not  recover  as  the  doctor  had  promised.  She 
had  nothing  that  could  be  called  a  recovery  at  all.  She 
kept  her  bed  because  apparently  she  had  no  desire  to 
get  up,  And  sometimes  she  would  hold  long  conversa- 
tions about  baby  clothes  and  the  like  with  the  nurse, 
rationally  enough,  as  if  her  mind  was  able  to  occupy 
itself  with  ordinary  duties.  Sometimes  even  she  would 
allow  the  baby  to  be  brought  to  her,  and  cry  over  it 
"Poor  Utile  thingl"  she  would  say,  "if  that  is  to  be  its 
fate;  oh.  it  is  not  ihe  little  thing's  fauh.  I  might  be  to 
blame,  but  it  couldn't  be  lo  blame.  Oh,  poor  little 
thingl  I'll  not  cry  out  if  you  kill  me,  poor  baby.  It 
will  not  be  you,  but  dreadful,  dreadful  fate." 

"Oh,  ray  lady,  don't  talk  like  that.  The  child  will 
grow  up  to  be  your  comfort  and  joy." 

"Listen  then,"  said  Mary,  "it's  only  to  you  I  will  tell 
tlie  secret,"  and  she  would  put  her  lips  to  the  woman's 
car  and  whisper  that  eager,  anxious,  busy  whisper  thai 
meant  nothing.  And  when  this  secret  communication 
was  completed,  Mary  added  in  her  ordinary  voice,  "So 
fou  see  ne  cinnot  help  it,  neivhet  he  nor  L     Oh  to 
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tliinfc  he  should  have  been  bom  only  for  this,  and  to 
put  everything  wrong.  Take  it  away,  take  it  away,"  she 
would  cry  suddenly,  her  voice  rising  to  a  scream,  thrust- 
ing the  poor  child  into  her  sister's  arms.  And  then  she 
would  draw  Ihe  nurse  to  her  and  whisper  again.  "Tell 
him,  tell  him,"  she  said:  but  the  whisper  was  never  in- 
telligible, and  the  look  whicli  the  poor  old  lord  gave 
her  made  tlte  unfortunate  nurse  lose  her  head  altogether. 
"Oh,  my  lord!"  the  woman  said,  and  Mary  nodded  her 
head  with  satisfaction  as  if  everything  was  being  ex- 
plained. Lord  Frogmore  would  turn  away  more  wretched 
than  ever,  unable  to  elicit  a  word  or  hardly  a  look  which 
reminded  him  of  her  former  self,  and  went  downstairs 
to  pace  up  and  down  ihe  library,  up  and  down,  paying 
no  attention  to  anything.  Never  was  there  a  more  sad 
house.  Agnes,  who  remained  with  her  sister,  though 
Mary  took  no  notice  of  her,  would  steal  down  after  those 
dreadful  inlervicws  to  comfort  the  poor  old  gentleman. 
"She  will  not  speak  to  me  at  all,"  said  Agnes,  weeping, 
"She  thinks  I  am  a  stranger.  I  don't  think  she  knows 
me." 

"What  is  she  always  whispering?"  said  the  old  lord. 
"There  must  be  something  in  that.  The  nurse  ought 
to  make  out  what  it  is.  Perhaps  she  wants  something. 
Perhaps  we  might  find  some  way  to  work  if  we  could 
but  know  what  that  whisper  was?  I  don't  think  you 
should  stand  upon  a  point  of  honour,  but  try — try  to 
understand  what  she  says," 

"Oh,  dear  Lord  Frogmore,"  cried  Agnes  with  tears 
in    her   eyes.     "It  Is  nothing.     I  don't  think  she  says 
words  at  all." 
_.J>]rd  Frogmore  in  his  irouWe  i^ftoicA  vVv-s.  ■a-^etsSv, 
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"You  should  not  be  punctilious,"  he  said,  walking  aboiil 
the  long  room  with  short  agitated  steps.  "It  may  be  a 
matter  of  life  aiid  death,  '^'ou  should  not  stand  upon 
a  point  of  honour.  You  should  make  every  effort  to 
understand  what  your  dear  sister  says." 

And  it  was  by  a  sort  of  pitiful  understanding  be- 
tween them  thai  Agnes  said  no  more.  He  knew  as 
well  as  she  did  that  poor  Mary's  whispered  communica- 
tions were  uninielhgible^but  he  would  not  allow  it  to 
be  said-  He  preferred  to  blame  someone  for  an  ex- 
aggerated point  of  honour  in  not  listening,  not  under- 
standing. Such  voluntary  miscomprehensions  are  among 
the  most  |)ileous  subterfuges  of  despair. 

It  cannot  be  supposed  thai  Mary's  condition  and  tlie 
sad  change  in  the  house  could  be  long  ignored  by  Letilia. 
whose  every  faculty  was  on  the  alert  to  kt\ow  what,  if 
anything,  had  followed  her  last  dreadful  uttempl  against 
the  unfortunate  mother  of  tiie  heir.  I^titia  was  as  yet 
inexperienced  in  what  may  be  called  crime.  She  had 
never,  as  has  been  said,  knowingly  ass.iiled  the  life  or 
reason  of  a  fellow  creature  before — and  she  had  not 
had  any  certainty  tliat  her  attempt  would  be  successful. 
It  was  not  exactly  like  a  knife  or  a  revolver,  Letitia 
was  very  well  aware  that  such  operations  as  she  had 
carried  out  upon  Mary  would  not  in  the  least  have 
affected  herself — and,  therefore,  she  felt  herself  justified 
in  ignoring  tlie  possibility  of  serious  harm.  But  when 
the  news  was  brought  to  her,  whispered  with  bated 
breatli,  that  Lady  Frogmorc's  mind  was  affecled^iu- 
deed,  that  she  was  mad  which  was  the  succinct  way  of 
stating  the  matter — Letitia  was  so  much  startled  and 
JiorriR&i  llmt  she  cried — wliicVi  did  her  great  good  with 
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her  husband.  John  had  been  uneasy  at  the  vehemence 
of  his  wife's  haired  of  Mary  in  her  new  exaltation,  and 
when  he  sa.w  her  suddenly  burst  into  most  real  tears, 
his  good  he;irt  was  touched  and  he  felt  that  he  had 
been  doing  her  injustice.  He  got  up  from  his  seat  in 
his  compiuiction  and  went  to  his  wife  and  caressed  and 
soothed  her.  "You  must  go  over  and  inqiiire,  Letitia," 
he  said.  And  once  more  Letitia  was  so  moved  by 
genuine  horror,  that,  anxious  though  she  was  to  know 
everything,  she  held  back  from  doing  this. 

"Oh,  John,"  she  said.  "1  did  perhaps  say  something 
thai  was  too  strong  when  I  knew  what  her  schemings 
had  come  to.     They  might  not  like  me  to  go," 

"I  have  always  told  you,  Leiitia,  I  did  not  think 
there  was  any  scheming  about  it.  But  anyhow  Frog- 
more  would  be  pleased — he  would  see  that  we  bear  no 
malice.  Of  course,  I  felt  it  at  the  first  just  as  you  did," 
said  the  imconscious  John. 

"The  child,"  said  Letitia,  "is  very  delicate,  too." 
She  could  not  help  stealing  a  glance  at  John  under  her 
eyelids  to  see  whether  he  would  respond. 

"Poor  people!"  said  John,  "or  rather  poor  old  Frog- 
I  more,  to  put  off  so  long  and  then  have  such  a  sad  time 
I  of  it.     I'm  very  sorry  for  the  poor  old  fellow." 

"He  had  no  right  to  do  anything  of  the  kind," 
[  Letitia  cried. 

"Well,  it  was  hard  upon  us,"  said  John  with  a  sigh: 
"but  I've  made  up  my  mind  to  it  now.  You  had  better 
I  go  over  to-morrow  and  ask  how  she  is." 

IjClitia  was  very  eager  to  go,  to  see  wilh  her  own 
Keyes  what  was  the  condition  of  affairs:  but.  ^«Vvl-«a£. 
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not  without  difficulty  that  she  persuaded  lierself  lo  re- 
turn to  the  house  where  her  last  visit  had  been  so  dis- 
astrous. It  was  now  September,  and  the  days  were 
beginning  to  get  short,  but  tJiis  time  she  took  no  bag, 
nor  h;id  she  the  least  intention  of  staying  over  the  iiight. 
An  hour  would  be  enough,  she  thought,  to  hear  all  she 
wanted  and  see  what  she  could.  But  her  sense  of  guih 
would  not  be  subdued  as  she  approached  the  house  and 
remembered  how  she  had  fled  away  from  it  six  weeks 
before,  having  done  all  the  harm  that  it  was  possible 
to  do,  She  had  no  intention  now  of  doing  any  harm; 
oh,  no,  nol  only  to  inquire  and  if  practicable  see  for 
herself  what  prospect  of  sanity  there  was  for  Maiy  or 
life  for  her  boy.  When  she  met,  in  her  progress  up 
the  avenue  in  the  fly  she  had  hired  at  the  station,  the 
little  pathetic  group  above  described,  the  nurse  carry- 
ing the  infant  and  Lord  Frogmore  marching  melancholy 
at  its  side,  she  hurriedly  stopped  and  sprang  out,  feel- 
ing that  Lord  Frogmore  was  likely  to  be  more  easily 
dealt  with  than  Agnes,  whose  feminine  instincts  would 
divine  her  object.  But  Letilia  did  not  find  that  a  very 
gracious  reception  awaited  her.  Lord  Frogmore  looked 
up  with  a  little  irritation  as  the  cab  drew  up.  He  evi- 
dently thought  a  visitor  an  impertinence.  When  he  was 
compelled  by  his  sister-in-law's  eager  and  excessively 
affectionate  accosl  to  stop  in  his  walk  and  speak  to  her, 
a  gleam  of  angry  light  came  into  his  eyes.  "Oh,  it  is 
you,  Mrs.  John!"  he  said. 

"Oh,  Frogmore,"  cried  ihe  lady,  "how  is  Mary? 
could  not  rest  when  1  heard  how  ill  she  was  till  I  had 
come  over  to  see  for  myself." 

"/  do  iiof  know,"  s^d  Uttd  Frogmore  stiffly,  "how 
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ill  yoii  may  have  heard  slie  was:  but  I  don't  wonder 
that  you  should  wish  to  see  for  yourself." 

"No:  can  you  wonder?  We  have  been  like  sisters 
almost  all  our  lives." 

Though  Letiiia  quaked  at  the  old  lord's  lone,  she 
felt  that  it  was  the  wisest  way  to  ignore  all  offence. 

"Sisters,  if  all  tales  are  true,  are  not  always  the  best 
of  friends,"  said  Lord  Frogmore.  "Familiarity  inter- 
feres with  the  natural  bounds  of  good  breeding.  I 
think,  Mrs.  John,  that  1  must  ask  you  not  to  go  any 
further,  or  at  least  not  to  insist  on  seeing  Lady  Frog- 
more." 

"Is  she  so  very  bad?"  said  Letitia  in  a  thrilling 
whisper. 

"No,"  he  said  with  irritation.  "I  did  not  say  she 
was  very  bad.  I  said  I  could  not  admit  visitors  who, 
perhaps,  might  forget  what  is  due  to  a  delicate  and 
sensitive  woman." 

"I  did  not  know,"  said  Letitia  mth  an  injured  air, 
"that  I  was  so  liltle  worthy  of  confidence.  I  am  very 
sorry  that  Mary  is  so  ill;  so  is  John.  We  both  felt  we 
could  not  rest  without  knowing  personally  how  much  or 
how  little  of  whai  we  hear  is  true." 

"And  what  do  you  hear?"  Lord  Frogmore,  though 
he  feh  it  his  duty  to  defend  his  wife,  was  not  willingly 
ungracious,  and  felt  il  of  all  things  in  the  world  the 
most  difficult  to  shot  his  door  in  anyone's  face.  His 
courage  failed  him  when  Letitia  put  forth  so  reasonable 
3  plea^ 

"Oh,  Frograore,"  said  Mrs.  Jo\m,  "«\»X  "vi  'Jna-o.'iR. 
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of  questioning  and  cross- questioning?  Tell  me  how 
dear  Mary  is;  that  is  all  I  want  to  know," 

He  was  shaken  in  his  resolution,  but  still  Iried  to 
be  stem.  "What  did  you  say  to  her,"  he  asked,  "the 
last  time  you  were  here?" 

"What  did  I  say  to  her?  Oh,  a  hundred  things! 
and  she  to  me.  We  talked  of  how  wonderful  it  was, 
and  how  much  may  come  from  the  smallest  event;  thai 
if  I  had  not  one  day  met  her  in  the  Academy,  and 
asked  her  to  come  and  stay  with  me,  you  might  never 
have  met  her,  and  all  that  has  happened  would  never 
have  been.  That  was  the  last  thing  we  talked  of.  Is 
it  supposed  it  did  any  harm,  that  talk  between  Mary 
and  me?  Oh,  Lord  Frogmore,  people  must  be  malignant 
indeed  if  they  can  find  any  harm  in  that." 

"I  don't  know  that  there  was  any  harm  in  it  It 
depends  upon  how  a  thing  is  said,  whether  there  is 
harm  in  it  or  not" 

"I  know,"  said  Letitia,  "that  1  have  enemies  in  this 
house.  I  know  Mrs.  Hill  and  Agnes.  Oh,  Agnes  is 
spiteful !  She  never  wishes  to  see  Mary  with  me.  She 
thinks  I  put  her  against  them;  as  if  I  would  ever  inter- 
fere between  a  woman  and  her  own  family.  But,  Frog- 
more,  you  know  what  women  are.  They  are  jealous; 
they  are  spiteful;  they  never  lose  an  opportunity  to 
whisper  against  one  that  has  done  better  than  them- 
selves. 1  know  very  well  what  it  is  that  turns  you 
against  me.  It  is  Agnes  Hill  that  has  put  things  into 
your  head." 

"No,"  he  said,  but  doubtfully,  feeling  that  to  think 
so   badty  of  his  brother's  v,-i(c  vi^^  \«i^  inconvenient. 
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and  that  perhaps  after  al!  it  was  Agnes  who  had  put  it 
into  his  head:  she  had  not  said  much,  but  it  might  be 
she  who  had  suggested  it,  for  it  was  according  to  all 
the  tenets  with  which  lie  was  acquainted  that  a  woman 
should  be  spiteful,  as  I.etiiia  said.  He  hesitated  a  great 
deal  as  to  what  he  should  do;  whether  he  should  hold 
by  his  first  resohition  to  allow  Lelitia  to  come  no  further; 
ot  whether  it  might  perhaps  be  an  awakening  thing  for 
Mary  lo  see  her,  I^tiiia  followed  him  with  soft  and 
noiseless  steps  while  he  pursued  this  thoughi,  and  then 
she  said  suddenly,  as  if  she  could  contain  herself  no 
longer,  "Surely,  at  least,  there  can  be  no  reason  why  I 
should  not  see  the  dear  child." 

She  took  ihe  baby  out  of  the  nurse's  arms  as  she 
spoke,  and  deftly,  with  practised  hands,  folded  down  the 
coverings  in  which  it  was  wrapped.  The  mother  of  fiVe 
children  knew  how  to  handle  with  ease  and  mastery, 
which  made  the  old  lord  wonder  and  tremble,  the  little 
fragile  new-bom  baby,  which  to  him  was  an  object  so 
wonderful. 

"if  I  were  you,"  said  Letitia  lo  the  nurse,  "I  would 
not  have  the  child  covered  up  so.  The  air  will  do  him 
nothing  but  good.  Throw  off  all  your  shawls,  and  let 
iiim  breathe  the  good  air.  I  am  sure  his  mother  would 
say  so  if  she  were  here." 

Lelitia,  at  least  in  that  action,  meant  no  hann  to 
the  child.  She  said  it  as  she  would  h.ave  done  to  any 
ignorant  cottager  who  half  smothered  her  baby  to  keep 
it  from  cold.  But  while  she  held  the  infant 
arms,  and  put  down  her  cheek  upon  its  little  dark, 
downy  head,  au  impulse  that  was  horrible  came 
her.     Oh,  the  little  interloper  l^the  child  ya  auia'avte.i. 
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SO  uiHieCessaxy — who  liad  taken  her  children's  inheritani:e 
from^dm!  To  think  that  a  little  pressure  more  than 
usual,  a  little  more  close  folding  of  the  shawls,  and  it 
would  stand  in  Duke's  way  no  more.  The  thought 
made  her  strain  towards  her  with  a  sudden  throb  of 
almost  savage  excitement  the  little  helpless  atom,  who 
could  never  tell  any  tale. 


CHAPTER   XXin. 

Marv  was  lying  as  usual  in  bed,  much  shrunken 
from  the  Mary  we  knew,  her  mild  countenance  clouded 
with  that  haze  of  trouble  which  seems  to  come  with  any 
disturbance  of  the  mind.  There  was  no  reason  that 
she  should  lie  in  bed  except  that  prostration  of  will  and 
feeling  which  came  from  a  disordered  brain.  It  troubled 
her  to  move  at  all,  to  raise  her  head,  lo  use  her  hand, 
except  in  moments  of  spasmodic  energy,  when  she 
would  spring  up  in  bed,  and  a  stream  of  wild  and 
ternfied  life  would  seem  to  flow  in  her  veins.  Terror 
was  always  a  chief  part  of  her  energy,  a  desire  lo  fly, 
to  hide  herself,  lo  avoid  some  terrible,  ever-menacing 
danger.  On  this  morning  she  had  been  very  quiet. 
For  about  an  hour  her  sister  had  been  seated  by  the 
bedside  holdmg  her  hand,  talking  lo  her  about  common 
things;  and  Mary,  when  she  had  replied  at  all,  had 
replied,  Agnes  thought,  with  so  much  sense  and  calm- 
ness that  her  heart  was  quite  light  "She  is  a  great 
deal  better,  nurse.  Don't  you  think  she  is  a  great  deal 
better  this  morning?"  MiSb  Hill  had  said.  The  nurse 
shook  her  head,  standing  on  the  other  side  of  the  bed, 
but  made  with  her  lips  a  reassuring  reply.  And  peace 
was  in  the  room  where  perhaps,  the  anxious  watchers 
thought,  excitement  and  danger  were  passing  over,  and 
all  might  be  beginning  to  be  weW. 
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Suddenly  tlicri;  were  voices  heard  coming  up  the 
stairs,  approaching  Ihe  room,  a  faint  httle  wail  from  the 
baby,  a  soothing  hush-sh  from  the  nurse  who  cairied 
him.  And  then  another  voice- — not  loud,  not  imgenUe, 
the  voice  of  a  woman  trying  to  ingratiate  herself  with 
someone  who  accompanied  her.  Mary  had  started  at 
the  sound  of  the  infant's  cry,  bill  when  she  heard  the 
otiier  voice  she  rose  up  in  her  bed  and  put  out  a  terri- 
fied hand  on  each  side  to  her  nurse  and  to  Agnes,  An 
anguished  look  of  listening  came  into  her  face.  She 
clutched  their  hands,  drawing  them  in  close  lo  her,  her 
eyes  staring  like  those  of  a  hunted  creature  straight  be- 
fore her,  as  if  prepared  lo  rise  and  flee.  Then  Leiilia's 
voice  became  audible  again,  "I  will  just  go  in.  It  will 
rouse  her  to  see  me."  Both  the  watchers  heard  these 
words  distinctly,  though  they  would  have  sworn  that 
the  wild  shriek  which  ran  through  the  house  burst  from 
Mary's  Ups  before  they  were  half  said.  Mary  flung  her- 
self first  on  one  then  on  the  other  with  cries  that  suc- 
ceeded each  other  wildly,  then  she  threw  herself  back 
into  her  bed,  pulling  the  coverings  over  her  head. 
"Save  me!  save  me!"  she  cried,  "Oh,  save  me,  save 
me!"  The  force  of  her  hold  was  such  that  the  women 
on  either  side  were  forced  ujKin  the  bed,  their  heads 
meeting  across  her  concealed  and  covered  head,  from 
which  shrieks  muffled  but  terrible  still  continued  lo 
come.  "For  God's  sake,  don't  bring  her  in,  don't  bring 
her  in,"  cried  Agnes,  almost  as  wildly.  The  group  out- 
side paused  terrified;  I^litia  was  livid  with  fear.  She 
turned  back  hastily,  as  if  the  mad  creature  who  feared 
her  was  at  her  heels,  and  without  saying  a  word  ran 
ilan-nstairs.    She  had  courage  enoM^Ja  on  wdmary  occa- 
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sons,  but  to  be  wiihin  reach  of  a  madwoman,  which 
was  the  unmitigated  phrase  she  used  to  herself,  was  not 
CHie  of  the  dangers  which  she  could  face.  She  ran  as 
fasl  as  her  legs  would  carry  her  down  the  long  stair- 
case. No  plea  for  Mary  did  Mrs.  Parke  make.  Through 
the  ringing  of  those  shrieks,  which  became  more  and 
more  hoarse  as  the  unfortunate  patient  wore  herself  out, 
all  the  bystanders  heard  the  palter  of  quick  little  steps 
running  downstairs.  She  darted  out  at  the  open  door, 
and  ran  along  the  terrace  outside,  a  self-condemned 
fugitive:  or  was  she  only  a  nervous  woman,  terrified,  as 
some  people  are,  of  anyUiiiig  ihat  sounds  like  insanity? 
The  unhappy  family  heard  in  their  imaginations  Letitia's 
Steps  mnning  through  everything  all  the  dreadful  hours 
that  followed.  But  the  fact  was  thai  she  ran  in  her 
where  she  had  left  her  cab,  never'drawing  her 
breath,  and  got  inlo  it  and  drove  quickly  away.  For 
one  thing  she  had  found  out  all  she  wanted  to  know. 

What  followed  on  that  dreadful  day  no  one  ever 
knew  clearly.  Poor  Mary,  out  of  her  brooding  and 
miserable  madness,  which  yet  everybody  hoped  might 
in  lime  have  dispersed,  as  the  shock  and  horror  that 
produced  it  died  away  from  her  brain,  became  for  a 
time  acutely,  terribly  mad,  striving  lo  hide  herself  from 
the  light  of  day,  haunted  by  a  horror  of  her  enemy, 
who  was  forever  pursuing  her,  ready  to  clutch  her,  at 
the  door.  Her  confused  brain  caught  this  one  point  of 
reahty  and  never  relinquished  it.  Letitia  was  always  at 
the  door  to  Mary's  terrified  and  distorted  fancy.  Her 
voice  was  always  there,  saying,  "I  will  go  in."  Every 
time  the  door  opened  there  was  a  fresh  access  of  the 
tewf,  which  laated  through  days  ai\d  nights,  sa 
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dreadful  to  the  w.ilchers,  that  they  could  not  tell  how 
long  it  lasted  or  how  often  the  long  day  ended  in  a 
night  full  of  alarm  and  t£iTor.  Poor  old  Lord  Frogmore 
—such  a  picture  of  an  old  gentleman!  so  active,  so 
brisk,  so  well,  doing  everything  that  younger  men  could 
do — fell  into  pathetic  ruin,  lost  his  colour,  his  strength, 
his  spirits,  and  became  an  old  man  in  that  week  of 
misery.  The  old  vicar  from  Grocombe  and  his  wife, 
who  came  hurrying  to  the  Park,  with  the  idea  that  ihc 
near  relations  should  always  he  collected  on  sudi  an 
emergency,  added  to  the  trouble  by  their  unnecessary 
presence;  for  Mrs,  Hill,  who  was  not  to  be  kept  out  of 
her  daughter's  room,  had  to  be  removed  from  it  periodic- 
ally m  a  state  of  utter  prostration,  from  which  it  required 
all  the  care  of  Agnes  to  restore  her:  and  the  vicar  him- 
self stood  about  in  the  hall  or  the  library  staring  at 
everybody  who  went  and  came;  asking  in  a  hoarse 
whisper,  "Is  she  any  better?"  and  always  in  the  way. 

When  this  terrible  stale  of  affairs  had  lasted  for  a 
week,  and  everyone  was  worn  out,  the  doctors— for  they 
were  now  many.  Lord  Frogmore  having  summoned 
everyone  who  could  be  supposed  to  be  of  any  help — 
■  requested  an  interview  witli  him;  and  then  announced 
their  opinion  that  Lady  Frogmore  should  be  removed 
from  home.  Having  thus  to  renounce  the  hopes  he  had 
still  been  cherishing  against  hope  that  her  illness  might 
still  prove  only  temporary,  the  old  lord  struggled  for 
some  time  against  the  dreadful  necessity.  He  declared 
that  he  was  ready  to  fill  the  house  with  attendants;  to 
undergo  any  expense;  to  give  up  his  house  entirely  to 
his  wife  and  go  away  himself  if  they  considered  it  neces- 
sajy.  Sul  hy  and  by  calmer  counsels  prevailed.  I' 
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family  were  more  reasonable  than  her  husband.  They 
pointed  out  to  him  with  much  practical  sense  that  he 
was  risking  his  own  heaUh,  desiroying  his  own  hfe, 
without  any  advantage  to  her,  and  that  his  life  was 
more  than  ever  valuable,  for  his  child's  sake,  and  even 
for  her  sake,  poor  forlorn  lady,  who  had  no  protector 
but  him.    It  was  hard  for  him  in  his  weakened  state  lo 

d  out  against  (he  doctors,  .against  the  dull  persistency 
of  the  vicar,  who  besides  could  not  be  got  rid  of  till 
poor  Mary  was  removed,  and  against  what  was  more 
all.  the  dreadful  sight  of  Mary  convulsed  with 
frenzy,  or  lying  in  her  calm  intervals  like  a  dead  thing, 
her  mild  face  grown  into  a  tragic  mask  of  misery.  On 
the  whole  it  was  better  not  to  see  that,  to  have  the 
knowledge  of  it  without  having  one's  heart  rent  every 
day  by  the  dreadful,  dreadful  sight.  Lord  Frogmore  at 
last  consented  to  this  miserable  yet  inevitable  step,  which 
he  fell  to  be  a  public  proclamation  of  the  wretched- 
ness which  had  so  soon  closed  over  the  lale  and  tranquil 
happiness  of  his  old  age.  He  went  away  for  a  few  days 
with  Rogers,  as  sad  an  old  man  as  any  under  the  stars, 
and  gave  himself  up  meekly  into  his  faithful  servant's 
hands,  to  be  brought  back  to  life  as  far  as  was  possible. 
"Yes,"  he  said,  "Rogers,  do  what  you  can  for  me:  for 
I  have  my  little  boy  to  look  after,  my  poor  little  baby — 
that  ought  to  have  been  my  grandchild,  Rogers." 

"Don't  say  so,  my  lord.  Oh,  don't  say  so.  He'll 
grow  up  to  be  a  comfort  to  you," 

The  old  lord  shook  his  head  with  a  melancholy 
smile.  "He's  cost  me  dear,  he's  cost  me  very  dear,  and 
he's  a  delicate  little  mile  with  no  stamina,  an  old  man's 
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child.  Poor  Utile  beggar  that  has  cost  his  modier  her 
reason!  il  would  be  the  best  thing  for  him,  Rogers,  \o 
die  comfortably  and  be  buried  with  her  when  I  go." 

"Oh,  my  lordl  please  God  you'll  live  to  see  him 
come  of  age,  and  my  lady  as  bright  as  ever,  and  all 
well." 

Lord  Frogmore  gave  a  deep  sigh,  and  then  a  little 
laugh,  which  was  perhaps  the  saddest  of  the  two. 
"Well,"  he  said,  "let's  hope  so,  Rogers,  since  nobody 
can  tell  how  it  may  be." 

He  could  not  help  wondering  sometimes  what  he 
had  done  that  this  should  have  f.^lien  upon  him  in  his 
old  age,  or  if  he  had  done  anytliing,  or  if  God  worked 
no  miracles  now  save  in  sustaining  and  supporting  the 
human  spirit  to  bear,  but  let  the  laws  of  nature  take 
their  course.  It  was  Mary's  nature,  he  felt,  to  be  thus 
driven  frantic  by  the  thought  of  having  wronged  another 
for  her  own  happiness,  and  in  his  sad  musings  he  fol- 
lowed all  the  course  of  tJie  story  which  he  himself^ 
without  perhaps  sufficient  mouve,  had  set  in  motion. 
He  said  to  himself  that  perhaps  after  permitting  John 
to  believe  himself  to  be  the  heir  for  so  long,  it  was 
wrong  on  his  pari  to  have  put  himself  in  the  position  of 
supplanting  John.  He  thought  of  his  first  visit  to  Green- 
park,  and  wondered  whether  he  had  been  so  petty  as 
to  be  nettled  by  little  Duke's  baby  swagger.  He  had 
been  neltled  by  iu     "When  you  are  dead,  papa,  and 

when  papa  is  dead,  me ."     The  child  had  cleared 

both  John  and  himself  out  of  his  Uttle  path  with  such 
ease  as  if  it  did  not  matter!     He  had  been  vexed — he 
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a  man  irfio  ought  to  liave  known  betler-^by  what  the 
child  had  said:  and  was  it  possible  that  a  little  prick  of 
offence  like  this  should  have  originated  all  that  followed? 
And  then  he  thought  of  Mary,  his  Mary,  so  patient  and 
sweel,  putting  up  with  everything,  and  with  the  insolence 
of  the  servants,  from  which  he  had  delivered  her.  No, 
no,  he  could  not  think  he  had  been  anjihing  but  right 
in  inlerfenng  to  save  Mary,  to  raise  her  above  all  her 
lormenlors.  He  had  been  certainly  right  to  do  that — ■ 
certainly  right!  But  had  it  been  better  for  her  that  he 
did  so?  Would  not  even  I.etitia's  dependent,  simply 
loving  and  serving  I^elitia's  children,  humble  enough 
and  poor  enough,  but  reaping  the  fruits  of  patience  in 
a  gentle  life,  which  was  all  sacrifice— would  not  she 
have  been  happier  like  that  without  rising  to  triumph 
(which  was  out  of  accordance  with  her  nature)  for  a 
time,  to  be  plunged  afterwards  into  such  horrible  depths? 
Poor  Lord  Frogmore,  when  he  had  sounded  all  these 
dejUhs,  was  obliged  at  the  end  to  come  back,  and  to 
acknowledge  that  he  knew  nothing — nothing  1  Perhaps 
he  had  not  even  done  sincerely  what  he  hoped  would 
be  for  the  best,  being  moved  by  wTath  against  little 
Duke  and  pity  for  Mary  beyond  what  was  reasonable, 
and  so  having  set  all  those  dreadful  agencies  in  motion 
which  could  not  be  balked,  which  must  proceed  to  tlieir 
natural  end.  He  lost  himself  in  the  metaphysics  of 
this  question  which  was  so  difficult  to  fathom.  For  his 
brother  John  and  his  brother's  family  had  a  perfect 
right  to  think  themselves  the  heirs,  and  it  was  hard, 
very  hard  upon  them  to  be  displaced.  And  ai  the 
same  time  he  himself  had  a  perfect  right  to  marry,  and 
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have  an  heir  of  his  own.     VVho  can  decide  s 
lions?  and  yet  one  way  or  another  there  musfH 
been  a  harvest  of  trouble  and  pain. 

When  Lord  Frogmore  returned  lo  the  park,  Mary 
was  gone.  She  was  gone  and  all  trace  of  her,  except 
the  poor  Uttle  delicate  baby,  the  puny  thing  which  had 
no  stamina  and  which  everybody  thought  would  die. 
Poor  little  thing,  people  said,  it  would  be  a  comfort  if 
it  was  to  die,  for  it  never  could  have  any  health  to 
make  life  pleasant,  and  madness  in  the  mother's  family 
and  the  father  so  old,  so  that  it  was  not  possible  he 
could  live  to  see  it  grow  up.  Everybody  allowed  that 
it  was  a  most  pathetic  thing  to  see  the  old  lord  walking 
in  the  avenue  through  all  the  winter  mornings  up  and 
down,  up  and  down  in  the  sunshine,  beside  the  bundle 
of  white  cashmere  which  contained  this  little  weakly 
bud  of  humanity,  the  little  thing  who  had  not  even  the 
honours  of  his  sex,  but  was  called  "il"  by  all  who 
spoke  of  liim,  It  was  a  very  still  little  thing,  rarely 
cried,  but  often  when  the  veil  was  dran-n  aside  from  its 
face  was  seen  to  be  gazing  up  at  the  heavens  with  two 
solemn  brown  eyes.  Kind  women  cried  when  they  saw 
this  forlorn  little  creature,  worse  than  motherless,  look- 
ing up  "to  where  it  had  come  from,"  some  said — "lo 
where  it  was  going  fast,"  said  ihe  othere.  According  as 
they  were  of  hopeful  dispositions  or  not  people  took 
these  different  views;  but  all  thought  il  was  a  most 
pathetic  thing  to  see  old  Lord  Frogmore  taking  these 
silent  walks  along  with  his  heir. 

.After  a  time,  when  il  was  seen  that  difUculties  were 
apt  to  arise  with  the  child's  attendants,  some  of  n 
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were  too  kind  lo  him,  and  some  not  kind  enough,  Agnes 
Hill  left  Grocombe  and  came  to  live  al  the  Park.  It 
was  not  concealed  that  she  came  chiefly  to  act  as  head 
nurse  to  the  boy.  But  Agnes  did  not  interfere  with  the 
father's  supervision  of  his  child,  nor  with  their  walks, 
for  if  she  were  not  so  emotional  or  so  interesting  as  her 
sister  Mary,  she  was  very  sensible  and  capable  of  letting 
well  aJone,  which  is  a  tiling  that  few  persons  can  do  in 
a  masterly  way,  and  women  especially  are  often  de- 
ficient in.  And  thus  life  went  on  for  five  or  six  years. 
Five  or  six  years!  A  frightful  time,  if  you  will  think 
of  it,  for  3  poor  woman  to  to  be  shut  up  in  an  asylum, 
and  to  know  nothing  of  the  fate  of  her  nearest  and 
dearest.  To  be  sure  she  was  visited  periodically,  and 
sometimes  knew  her  friends,  and  would  ask  them  ques- 
tions wliich  showed  she  remembered.  But,  however 
long  the  years  may  be  they  cotne  only  day  by  day,  and 
this  makes  them  so  much  more  easy  to  get  through — 
and  human  nature  is  tlie  strangest  thing,  falling  into 
any  routine,  adapting  itself  to  aU  circumstances. 

Life  at  the  Park  fell  into  this  channel  and  went  on 
quite  peaceful,  even  not  unhappily,  strange  as  it  may 
seem.  Lord  Frogmore  recovered  his  health  imder  the 
constant  ministrations  of  Rogers.  He  had  an  excellent 
constitution:  his  cheeks  got  back  their  rosy  hue  and 
became  firm  and  round  again;  his  step  recovered  its 
elasticity.  He  was  again  pointed  out  to  everybody  as 
the  most  wonderful  old  gentleman  of  his  age  in  the 
whole  county.  He  still  walked  in  the  avenue  daily  with 
his  litlJe  boy,  who,  though  later  than  ordinary,  learned 
to  walk,  and  trotted  by  his  old  father's  side  in  a  way 
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which  was  not  quiie  so  pathetic,  making  the  woods  ring 
with  a  little  voice,  which,  though  it  was  perhaps  not 
so  loud  as  other  lillle  boys'  voices,  was  still  full  of 
"liichterin'  noise  and  glee."  The  child  was  always  Wilh 
his  Aunt  Agnes  when  he  was  indoors,  and  therefore  he 
acquired  something  of  that  undue  development  which 
falls  lo  the  share  of  those  children  brought  up  ex- 
clusively among  elder  people.  Lord  Frogmorc  kepi  up 
the  habit  «luch  his  wife  and  he  had  established  at  the 
beginning  of  their  married  life,  of  having  Duke  very 
often  at  llie  Park.  Duke  was  now  a  big  boy  and  at 
school,  but  he  was  exceedingly,  tenderly,  good  to  the 
baby,  as  boys  sometimes  are.  Little  M3rm;iduke  pre- 
ferred his  namesake  and  cousin  (whom  he  bad  sup- 
planted) to  any  one  in  the  world.  It  was  ihe  prettiest 
relaiions-hip :  to  see  the  big  boy  so  tender  to  the  small 
one  did  the  heart  good.  Duke  seemed  lo  know  that  he 
had  something  to  make  up  ajid  was  in  some  special 
maimer  appealed  lo  by  ihe  delicacy  of  the  lillle  cousin, 
though  indeed  it  was  quite  the  opposite  point  of  view 
that  commended  itself  to  most  people.  But  Lord  Frog- 
more  had  thought  of  that  also.  He  had  thought  it  his 
duty  lo  provide  specially  for  Duke,  which  was  always 
something,  though  it  did  not  by  any  means  subdue  the 
grudge  m  Lelilia's  heart. 

Thus,  however,  ihings  went  on  in  a  subdued  com- 
posure and  calm  of  life  ihal  was  not  unhappy,  li  may 
be  said  Uial  the  thought  of  Mary,  his  wife  whom  he 
loved,  was  never  long  absent  from  Lord  Frogmore's 
mind,  and  gave  him  many  a  pang;  but  still  every  day, 
taking  off  a  legitimate  time  for  sleep,  is  at  the  least,  let 
us  say,  /i/ieeiJ  or  sixteen  hoMi?,  \ot\%,  and  there  were 
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many  intervals  in  which  he  did  not  think  of  Mary,  or 
At  least  not  exclusively.  And  little  Marmaduke  (who 
was  called  Mar  to  distinguish  from  his  cousin)  became 
very  amusing  as  he  grew  older,  and  his  father  doted 
upon  him.  In  Ihe  evening  before  it  was  lime  to  pre- 
pare for  dinner,  and  especially  in  the  winter  evenings 
when  Mar  sat  upon  his  stool  before  the  fire,  with  the 
warm  light  reflected  in  his  eyes,  and  cliatlered  about 
everything,  the  old  lord  had  many  happy  hours;  as 
happy  almost  as  if  it  had  been  Mary  and  not  Agnes 
who  sat  on  the  other  side  of  the  fire. 

But  when  a  man  comes  lo  be  sevenly-four  it  is 
better  for  him  thai  he  should  hold  these  pleasures  with 
a  light  hand.  There  seems  no  reason  in  particular,  in 
these  days  when  the  pressure  of  age  is  so  much  less 
than  it  used  to  be,  why  a  man  who  has  attained  that 
age  should  not  go  on  till  he  is  eighty-four  or  more,  as 
is  so  often  the  case.  But  still  there  are  accidents  which 
occur  from  lime  to  time  and  prove  that  humanity  is 
still  weak,  and  ihat  the  three-score  and  ten  is  a  fair 
limit  of  life.  There  was  very  cold  weather  in  the  early 
winter  of  the  year  in  which  Lord  Frogmore  completed 
his  seventy- fourth  and  Marmaduke  his  fiflh  year.  They 
both  took  bad  colds,  belonging  as  Ihey  did  respectively 
to  the  most  susceptible  classes;  but  little  Mar  got  soon 
better,  whereas  Lord  Frogmore  got  worse.  It  was  De- 
cember, and  everything  was  dark  and  dreary.  The 
news  from  the  asylum  was  agitating,  for  it  was  reported 
thai  Lady  Frogmore  was  passing  through  an  unexpected 
crisis  of  her  malady,  and  that  "a  change"  might  take 
place  at  any  moment,    A  change!  wliat  did  that  mean? 
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When  people  in  an  ordinary  iUness  speak  of  a  change 
it  generally  means  death.  Was  this  to  be  the  end  of 
everything?  The  morning  after  the  disturbing  intel- 
ligence was  received  Lord  Frogmore  was  in  a  high 
fever,  and  the  doctors  looked  very  anxious.  It  seemed 
as  if  poor  little  Mar  was  about  to  lose  both  parents  at 
once. 


CHAPTER    XXIV. 

Lord  Frogmore's  bronchitis  was  very  severe,  so  bad 
that  the  doctors  looked  very  serious,  aiid  notwithstand- 
ing the  vigilance  and  understanding  of  Rogers,  who 
knew  his  master,  as  he  said,  better  than  any  of  ihem 
insisted  upon  adding  a  trained  nurse  to  all  the  other 
embarrassmenls  of  the  great  establishment,  which  were 
so  heavy  upon  t3ie  shoulders  of  Agnes  Hill,  The  old 
lord's  grave  condition,  the  ominous  announcement  of 
■a  change"  in  her  sister's  state,  the  care  of  Ihat  house 
full  of  servants,  the  jealousy  of  Rogers  who  could  not 
endure  "the  woman"  who  had  been  placed  over  his 
head,  and  in  the  midst  of  all  ihe  two  noisy  boys — Duke, 
who  was  at  Uie  Park  for  his  holidays,  and  little  Mar, 
who  considered  it  pan  of  his  religion  to  do  everytiiing 
that  Duke  did — -went  near  to  overwhelm  poor  Agnes, 
who  had  never  been  used  to  any  great  responsibility, 
and  was  anxious  beyond  what  words  could  say,  She 
might,  indeed,  have  spared  herself  all  trouble  about  the 
house,  since  Mr,  Upjames,  the  butler,  was  fully  equal  to 
any  emergency;  but  the  siiaceplibi lilies  of  Rogers  were  a 
very  serious  matter.  "The  only  thing  for  me  to  do, 
Miss  'III,  is  to  retire,"  he  said.  "To  have  a  woman  put 
over  my  head,  and  one  as  knows  nothing  about  it,  is 
more  than  I  can  be  expected  to  put  up  wrth." 

^r.r  /Vn.  any  //nr  Mff.  /,  \\ 
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"Oh,  Rogers,  you  must  not  leave  your  master.  What 
could  he  do  without  you?"  cried  Agues,  with  iinxious 
conciliation. 

"That's  what  I  say,  ma'am,"  said  Rogers.  "I'm  torn 
in  two,  I  am.  My  lord  gives  me  a  look!  Though  he's 
choking  with  his  cough,  he  does  like  this  with  his 
finger;  and  then  he  points  to  her,  and  he  does  Uke 
that '■ 

Rogers  imitated  first  the  motion  of  beckoning  and 
then  that  of  pushing  away. 

"I  will  speak  to  the  doctor  when  he  conies,"  said 
Agnes.  "Bill  oh,  Rogers,  you  would  never  have  the 
heart  to  leave  him?  What  does  it  matter  about  Ihe 
nurse?  Try  to  make  her  useful.  She  does  know  a  great 
deal,  and  she  might  be  useful— — " 

"She  don't  know  nothing  about  my  lord.  Miss  '111, 
nobody  but  tne  knows  my  lord,"  said  Rogers  solemnly. 
"I  know  just  what  he'll  bear,  and  what  he  won't  bear. 
He  can't  be  treated  Uke  a  hospital  case.  And  that's 
what  them  women  do.  As  if  he  was  just  a  immber  in 
a  bed!  He's  been  very  different  all  his  life,  has  my 
lord;  and  that's  what  he  won't  bear." 

"No,"  said  Agnes  soothingly,  "of  course  he  won't 
bear  It;  and  you  must  just  stand  between  him — ^- 
Rogers,  what  is  that?  I  am  sure  I  heard  a  carriage 
driving  up  to  ihc  door." 

"It  will  be  someone  coming  lo  inquire,"  said  Rogers. 
"Don't  you  be  frightened,  Miss  'III.  If  1  can  get  free  of 
that  woman,  don't  you  be  miserable.  ^Ve'll  pull  him 
through," 

"Do  yon  think  it  can  be  anyone  coming  to  inquire?" 
cn'ed  Agnes.    "Surely  vliere  is  a  ^av  commotion  down- 


siaire.  Oh,  Rogers,  for  Heaven's  sake  go  and  see  what 
it  is.  I  heard  a  cry.  What's  that?  What's  that?  Surely 
I  know  that  voice. 

Agnes  did  not  know  what  she  feared.  There  were 
sounds  on  the  stair  which  denoted  some  strange  events 
—many  voices  together — the  sound  of  steps  hurrying. 
She  stood  at  the  door  half  afraid  to  open  it,  listening 
inienijy,  overcome  with  alarms  which  she  could  not  ex- 
plain. What  had  happened?  The  voices  came  nearer, 
one  of  them  talking  in  gentle  but  persistent  lones. 
Agnes  threw  up  her  arms  and  uttered  a  wild  but  fainl 
cry.  What  did  it  mean?  What  could  it  mean?  The 
wildest  hallucination,  or  her  sister^  voice? 

And  then  the  door  was  opened  quickly,  and  into 
e  wintry  daylight,  in  which  there  was  no  mystery, 
Mary  walked  without  excitement — smiling,  yet  with  a 
serious  face,  as  if  she  had  never  left  her  own  house 
where  she  was  supreme,  but  was  coming  upstairs  afler 
a  private  consuhation  with  the  doctor,  in  which  he  had 
told  her  that  her  husband  was  ill,  but  not  so  ill  as  to  cause 
any  extreme  of  anxiety.  She  came  in  smilijig  to  Agnes, 
and,  taking  both  her  hands,  kissed  her.  "I  am  so  glad," 
she  said,  "to  find  you  here.  Then  Frogniore  hai  had 
someone  to  rely  upon.     Fancy  I  have  been  away  on  a 

I  visit,  and  they  never  told  me  he  was  ill  till  to-day." 
"Oh,  Mary,  dear!"  Agues  cried.  She  was  choking 
with  excitement  and  emotion,  but  the  imperative  gesture 
by  which  her  sister's  companion  warned  her  lo  be  on 
her  guard  stopped  the  tears  in  her  eyes  and  the  words 
in  her  mouth,  Even  in  that  glance  Agnes  perceived 
that  it  was  the  doctor  in  whose  catc  ^Viv^  \va,4  \icKn. 
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placed  who  came  in  behind  her.  This  did  something 
to  still  the  beating  of  her  amazed  ^^  anxious  heart, 

"Oh,  Rogers,"  said  Mary,  "I  am  so  glad  to  see  you 
before  I  go  to  him.  How  is  he?  He  was  quite  well 
when  I  left  home.  Do  [ell  me  everything  before  1  go 
to  him:  for  I  am  sure  you  have  never  lefl  him,  you 
faithful  servant — more  faithful  than  his  wife,"  she  said 
with  a  smile,  turning  to  the  doctor,  who  stood  behind. 
Lady  Frogmore  looked  exactly  as  if  she  had  come 
home  from  a  visit  as  she  said,  a  little  troubled  that  she 
had  not  been  sent  for  at  once,  yet  scarcely  anxious. 
Agnes  even  thought  she  looked  yoimger,  better,  more 
self-possessed  than  of  old. 

"You  were  not  aware  he  was  ill,  Lady  Frogmore," 
s.Tid  the  doctor,  "Vou  must  rest  a  little  and  gel 
warmed,  and  take  somelliing^ — a  cup  of  tea,  perhaps — 
before  you  go  to  his  room.  Vou  must  not  lake  in  too 
much  cold  air  to  the  room  of  a  patient  with  bronchitis. 
In  the  meantime  I  will  go — ^shall  I?— and  bring  you  an 
exact  report" 

"Dol"  said  Mary,  "that  will  be  the  kindest  thing.  I 
can  trust  to  what  you  say.  But  it  is  cold  this  morn- 
ing," she  added,  walking  up  to  the  fire.  "I  must  not 
go  and  touch  my  dear  old  lord  with  cold  hands.  How 
are  they  at  home,  Agnes?  and  how  long  have  you  been 
here?" 

"They  are  quite  well,"  said  Agnes,  very  tremulous. 
"My  father  begins  to  show  signs  of  getting  old " 

"I  thought  him  very  well  indeed  the  last  time  1  saw 
him,"  said  Mary;  "he  can't  have  grown  much  older 
since  then.  I  wonder,"  she  added,  "how  Frogmore  got 
this  bad  co/d— it  nmst  have  been  \.Vvc  vcr^  tughl  1  went 


away.  I  think  men  cease  taking  care  of  Ihemselves 
when  they  have  a  wifi^lo  do  it  for  them.  .\nd  Rogers 
used  to  coddle  liim  so— I  must  blame  Rogers.  He  ought 
to  have  returned  to  his  old  habits  and  watched  him 
more  carefully  when  I  was  away.  What  is  this.  Up- 
james?  Tea?  Yes,  give  it  me;  it  will  warm  me.  I 
must  be  warm,  you  luiow,  when  I  go  to  my  lord." 

"Yes,  my  lady,"  said  Upjames,  in  a  trembling  voice. 
He  was  very  pale  and  there  was  fright  in  his  voice, 
though  he  was  a  large  man,  and  his  restored  mistress 
so  slim  and  little  likely  to  harm  anyone,  "I — 1 — -am 
so  happy,  my  lady — to  see  your  ladyship  so  much 
better." 

"Oh  tliere  has  been  nothing  the  matter  with  me," 
said  Mary,  quickly.  "I  am  always  well.  But  you  should 
not  have  let  my  lord  catch  cold,  Upjames,  the  moment 
my  back  was  turned.  How  am  I  ever  to  go  off  on  a 
visit  again,  however  short  it  may  be,  when  you  take  so 
little  care  of  my  lord?" 

The  big  butler  trembled  like  a  leaf,  a  gasp  came 
from  his  throat,  his  large  checks  hung  pendulous  with 
fright.  "My  lady,  I— ^-don't  know  how  it  happened," 
he  stammered  forth. 

"Oh,  I  was  only  joking,"  said  Mary,  "1  am  sure  it 
was  no  one's  fault:  only  there  should  be  double  pre- 
cautions taken  about  health — by  every  one — when  the 
mistress  of  the  house  is  away,"  She  gave  forth  this 
maxim  with  a  precision  that  had  never  been  usual  with 
Mary,  Altogether  it  seemed  to  her  sister  that  Lady 
Frogmore  had  never  been  so  sure  of  herself,  so  conscious 
of  authority  before.  She  drank  her  tea  before  the  fire 
with  evident  comfort  and  pleasure  in  tex  Yionit  wnniwt* 
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"Afler  all,"  she  said,  "there  is  nothing  like  one's  own 
house.  What  is  that  I  see  over  there?  A  rocking 
horse,  is  it?  I  suppose  it's  a  present  for  one  of  the 
Greenpark  children.  Ves,  Mr.  Marsden?  How  do  you 
find  my  lord?"  Fortunately,  as  Agnes  felt,  though  she 
scarcely  knew  why,  the  doctor  came  in  at  this  juncture 
and  saved  her  all  further  trouble, 

"Not  so  well  as  t  could  wish,"  said  the  doctor,  "but 
very  glad  to  hear  that  you  have  arrived.  Lady  Frog- 
more,  and  anxious  to  see  you.  You  must  not,"  he 
added,  laying  his  hand  on  her  arm,  "look  anxious,  or 
as  if  you  thought  him  very  ill.  His  spirits  must  be 
kept  up." 

Maiy  rose  and  put  down  her  teacup  on  the  table. 
"I  am  afraid  you  find  him  worse  than  we  thought" 

"No,"  he  said,  "oh,  no— but  only  to  warn  you.  He 
does  look  a  little  ill:  but  he  must  not  see  that  you  are 
anxious.     You  must  make  an  effort,  Lady  Frogmore." 

"I  think  I  do  nothing  bul  make  efforts,"  she  said. 
with  a  cloud  upon  her  face,  standing  with  her  hands 
clasped  together.  Then  she  added,  smiling,  "But  of 
course  1  will  do  what  you  tell  me.  How  can  he  ha\'e 
got  so  ill  the  little  time  I  have  been  away?" 

Agnes  followed,  with  her  heart  beating  Inmultuously 
in  her  bosom.  What  did  it  all  mean?  The  little  lime 
she  had  been  away!  Wlat  could  it  mean?  Mary  spoke 
as  if  she  had  been  absent  for  three  days  or  so — and  it 
was  five  years!  Oh,  what  could  it  mean?  Agnes  fol- 
lowed, not  knowing  what  to  do.  On  her  way  to  the 
Rick-room  Mary  took  off  her  cloak  and  furs  and  her 
bonnet,  which  she  piled  upon  a  table  in  the  corridor. 
.'■Tell  Mason  lo  lake  them,"  she  said.    Mason  was  the 
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maid  who  hnd  left  the  house  when  Mary  had  been 
taken  away. 

How  strange  it  all  was,  and  incomprehensible! 
This  morning  Agnes  had  trembled  for  the  arrival  of  the 
letters,  not  knowing  to  what  tragic  tidings  the  agitating 
news  of  "a  change"  might  have  come — and  had  felt  as 
if  the  burden  of  anxiely  on  her  was  insupi)ortable. 
Now — was  it  lifted  from  her  shoulders,  or  had  it  be- 
come incalculably  more  heavy?  She  could  not  tell. 
She  followed  with  tremulous  steps  to  the  door  of  Lord 
Frogmore's  room,  and  then  came  back  again,  not 
venturing  to  enter.  There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to 
wait  till  some  further  development  should  take  place, 
till  something  should  happen — she  did  not  know  what 
she  hoped  or  feared.  Lord  Frogmore  was  very  ill. 
Would  the  sight  of  him  drive  liis  wife  back  into  the 
frenzy  from  which  she  seemed  to  have  escaped?  Would 
her  bewildering  appearance  act  favourably  or  unfavour- 
ably upon  the  old  man,  whose  vitality  had  fallen  so 
low?  Would  sorrow,  if  sorrow  was  coming,  undo  the 
astonishing  advantage  that  had  been  gained?  Of  all 
these  confusing  questions  the  mind  of  Agnes  was  full 
to  bursting.  She  went  back  to  the  morning-room  where 
she  had  been  occupying  herself  as  best  she  could,  and 
keeping  down  her  anxiety  when  Mary  arrived.  It  was 
only  an  hour  ago,  but  how  everything  had  clianged ! 
And  the  boys?  Wliat  could  she  say  to  the  boys?  how 
account  to  them  for  the  strange  events  that  had  taken 
place  while  they  had  been  out  with  the  forester  watch- 
ing him  mark  the  trees.  They  were  anxious  to  tell  her 
all  about  lliis  when  they  came  in,  little  Mar  echoing 
every  word  that  Duke  aaid,  and  stxitiYv^  \n  ■«V"ftv  XwiK. 
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bits  of  observation  of  his  owii.  Agnes,  generally  so  ad- 
mirable a  listener,  could  scarcely  hear  what  they  said 
for  the  tumult  in  her  own  breast.  'What  was  she  to  tell 
the  children?  The  meeling,  whtjn  it  came,  what  would 
it  be?  Mary,  who  diought  she  had  been  absent  on  a 
visit  of  a  few  days,  what,  oh  what  would  she  say  lo  het 
son?  Poor  Agnes  was  Lite  a  woman  disiracied.  She 
trembled  at  every  sound.  And  to  think  that  she  had 
to  sit  at  table  with  those  eager  boys,  and  lo  give  them 
their  dinner,  and  talk  to  them,  in  terror  every  moinenl 
lest  the  door  should  be  opened  and  Mary  come  in. 
For  what  would  Mary  say  to  her  child? 

Every  torture  comes  lo  an  end  if  we  can  but  wait 
for  il,  and  the  children's  dinner  was  ended  at  last:  they 
were  so  eager  about  the  forester  and  tlie  trees  he  was 
marking  lo  cut  down,  that  lo  Agnes'  intense  relief  they 
hurried  out  again  as  soon  as  their  food  was  swallowed. 
Fortunately  nobody  had  told  Ihem  of  the  arrival,  or  else 
they  had  been  loo  much  absorbed  in  their  own  exciting 
occupation  to  dwell  upon  il.  Lillle  Mar  knew  nothing 
of  his  mother.  Even  if  he  had  heard  that  Lady  Frog- 
more  had  come  home,  the  child  would  probably  in  the 
bustle  of  his  childish  excitement  have  put  no  meaning 
to  the  words.  And  Duke,  though  he  was  older  and  had 
been  Mary's  favourite,  yet  had  much  forgotten  her,  and 
would  think  only  of  his  grandmother,  the  dowager,  if  he 
heard  that  name.  This  gave  poor  Agnes  a  little  com- 
fort in  the  hurry  of  her  thoughts.  She  sat  alone  all  the 
day,  very  anxious  and  miserable.  The  doctor.  Lord 
Frogmore's  own  doctor,  came  iu  for  a  moment  lo  tell 
her  that  he  found  his  patient  a  little  better.  "What  an 
aslonisbing  recovery  this  is.     U  is  the  most  wonderful 
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thing  I  ever  saw,"  he  said.  "She  has  taken  her  place 
by  the  bedside,  as  good  a  nurse  as  I  ever  met  with. 
She  seems  to  think  of  everything.  And  Lord  Frogmore 
looks  (luite  bright.  The  cure  of  one  will  be  the  cure 
of  the  other  I  hope.  But  it  is  the  most  wonderful  thing 
1  ever  saw." 

"Do  you  think  it  will  last,  doctor?"  cried  Agnes. 

"Well,  one  can  never  say,"  he  replied,  oracularly. 
"Sometimes  these  things  prove  a  success,  sometimes  — 
not.  I  could  not  give  an  opinion.  To  tell  Uie  truth,  I 
would  not  trust  Lady  Frogmore  with  my  patient  if 
Marsden  was  not  there.  He  keeps  in  the  dressing-room 
out  of  sight- — but  he's  there,  and  on  the  watch.  These 
mad-doctors  have  strange  ways,  but  I  daresay  he's  right. 
He  has  his  eye  on  her  all  the  time.  He's  not  very  sure 
aiwjut  her,  1  suppose,  or  he  would  not  do  that;  but  you 
and  I  may  make  ourselves  easy,  Miss  Hill.  U  is  Lord 
Frogmore  who  is  my  affair — and  he  is  better— certainly 
better.  I  will  come  in  the  evening  and  let  you  know 
how  he  is  then. 

Agnes,  on  whom  the  household  affairs  lold  heavily, 
and  who  had  the  anxious  concern  of  a  simple  woman, 
to  whom  the  provision  of  meals  is  one  of  the  chief 
businesses  of  hfe,  about  regular  food,  here  put  in  a 
troubled  question  about  lunch.  What  should  she  do 
about  lunch?  She  had  given  the  boys  their  dinner, 
thinking  it  belter  not  to  disturb  Lady  Frogmore.  But 
Mary  must  have  luncheon.  What  should  she  do  about 
lunch?  It  was  reassuring  to  know  ihat  a  tray  had  been 
taken  to  the  dressing-room,  and  thai  Lady  Frogmore 
had  been  attended  to  by  the  walchful  guardian  who 
;  her  yigiL     It  waa  very  stian%&  alwgSi^. 
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It  disturbed  Agnes  in  every  possible  way  in  which  a 
qiiiei  woman  could  be  disturbed,  but  yet  it  was  a  relief. 
And  Miss  Hill  sal  down  again  with  the  needle-work 
which  was  so  poor  a  pastime  in  her  hands  to-day, 
thinking,  wondering,  questioning  to  herself  til!  she  cmild 
question  no  more.  Many  a  broken  prayer  rose  to  heaven 
that  afternoon  for  Lord  Frogmore.  Oh  that  he  might 
but  live.  Oh  that  he  might  get  better!  His  life  was 
more  valuable,  Agnes  thought,  than  it  ever  could  have 
been  before.  It  would  be  his  business  to  clear  up  all 
this  imbroglio,  to  make  everything  straight.  He  would 
have  the  responsibility,  the  power  would  be  his  alone. 
And  surely,  surely,  all  would  go  well.  Agnes  would 
not  look  upon  the  other  side  of  the  picture.  There 
must  be  no  other  side  to  the  picture.  She  could  not 
allow  herself  to  think  of  any  darker  prospect. 

It  was  evening  when  Mary  came  into  the  drawing- 
room  where  Agnes  was.  The  doctors  were  making  thetr 
last  examination  of  the  patient  for  the  night,  and  she 
came  in  to  rest  a  little,  to  change  llie  air  as  she  said, 
10  refresh  herself.  It  was  time  for  the  boys  to  go  to 
bed,  but  they  had  not  paid  much  attention  to  Agnes' 
entre.ities,  and  in  the  disorganization  of  the  house,  which 
was  full  of  consternation  and  inquiry,  no  authoritative 
messenger  from  the  nursery  had  as  yet  come  for  little 
Mar.  He  was  seated  on  his  usual  stool  before  the  fire, 
which  gave  a  ruddy  colour  to  his  rather  pale  little  face, 
and  sparkled  in  his  d.irk  eyes,  Duke  lay  on  the  rug 
stretched  oui  at  full  length  at  Agnes'  feet.  They  were 
chaitenng  still  of  their  busy  day.  "I  wouldn't  let  him 
mark  that  old  bush,"  said  tilUc  Mar,  "it's  like  an  old 
mail.  Not  an  old  man  like  papa,  but  one  I've  seen  with 
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a  long  beard.  Papa's  an  old  gentleman,  and  they  say 
I'm  a  little  old  man,  and  for  love  of  us  1  wouldn't  have 
him  mark  that  tree.  Oh!  Aunt  Agnes,  here  is  a  ladyl 
Is  il  the  lady  that  came  with  a  posl-chaise,  and  the 
marks  are  all  over  the  grass?     Is  it " 

"Hush,  oh  hush,  Mar- — don't  say  a  word,"  cried 
Agnes  with  her  heart  leaping  in  her  throat. 

Mary  came  in  and  sat  down  beside  Agnes,  a  little 
behind  her.  "I  will  not  come  to  the  fire,"  she  said,  "for 
Frogmore's  room  is  very  warm.  I  prefer  to  gel  cooled 
a  little.  I  think  he  is  belter,  but  we  will  see  what  the 
doctors  say.  They  say  1  ought  to  lie  down,  but  I  don't 
think  I  shall  want  it  to-night.  I  am  quite  fresh.  One 
never  wants  to  lie  down  one's  first  night" 

"Oh,  my  dear,  surely,  surely  they  will  not  let  you 
sit  up?" 

"Why  not?"  said  Lady  Frogmore.  "I  am  quite 
fresh.  I  have  had  no  fatigue  as  yet.  And  he  was  so 
pleased  to  see  me.  They  all  say  it  has  done  him  good 
to  have  me  back.  What  is  that  on  the  rug  at  your  feet, 
Agnes?  Why,  it  is  a  child!  Why  it  is — Duke,  my  dear 
boy!  I  didn't  know  you  were  here.  Wliy,  what  a  leap 
you  have  taken,  what  a  huge  great  boy  you  have  grown." 

Duke  had  sprung  to  his  feel  in  the  surprise.  There 
was  little  light  bul  the  light  from  the  fire — and  it  was 
five  years  since  he  had  seen  her.  He  came  forward, 
hesitating  a  lilUe,  abashed  and  reluctant  to  be  kissed. 
He  was  now  twelve  and  big  of  his  age,  not  apt  to  go 
through  these  salutations  with  strangers.  Mary  put  her 
hands  on  his  shoulders  and  held  him  from  her  to  see 
fiiUy.    "I  can't  believe  roy  eyes:  DuV-e— m^  \^i 
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sure  you  are  Duke?  Vou  are  twice  as  big  as  you  were 
the  other  day.   Agnes,  I  can  scarcely  believe  my  eyes." 

Agnes  gave  Duke  a  pull  by  the  ann  to  stop  his  ex- 
clamation. "Yes,"  sbe  said,  "he  has  grown  very  fast," 
r  saw  any  child  grow  so  fast,"  said  Mary  ii] 
a  bewildered  tone.  "I  should  scarcely  have  known  the 
child."  She  let  him  go  with  something  of  disappoint- 
ment in  her  tone.  "I  can  scarcely  believe  he  is  my 
little  Duke,"  she  said.  And  then  after  a  pause,  there 
came  the  question  which  Agnes  had  been  all  this  time 
trembling  to  hear.  Mary  recovered  herself,  putting 
away  this  touch  of  disappointment,  and  spoke  again  in 
the  clear  assured  tones  whicli  were  new  to  her  sister, 

"And  who,"  she  said,  "is  this  other  nice  little  boy?" 

Agnes  was  overcome  by  the  sufferings  of  this  long 
and  agitating  day.  Her  strength  was  exhausted.  She 
could  bear  no  more.  Little  Mar  had  turned  round  upon 
his  stool  and  was  gazing  at  the  lady.  And  she  with  a 
smile,  and  the  pleased  half  interest  of  a  benevolent 
stranger,  looked  at  him,  holding  out  her  hand.  "Who," 
she  said,  "is  this  nice  little  boy?" 

Agnes  answered,  she  could  not  help  it,  with  some- 
thing more  like  a  scream  than  an  exclamation,  "Oh 
Mary!     Oh  Mary!"  she  cried. 

"What  is  the  matter?"  said  Mary,  tranquilly-  "1 
ought  to  know  him,  perhaps.  He  is  one  of  Duke's  little 
playfellows,  I  suppose.  Who  are  you,  my  nice  little 
boy?" 
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Ladv  Frogmore  was  called  to  her  husband  before 
she  had  any  answer  to  her  question  from  liiile  Mar. 
She  had  asked  it  wilh  great  kindness,  with  the  sweet- 
ness of  matuier  which  Mary  always  had  wilh  children 
from  the  time  o''  her  early  experiences  in  ihe  parish 
wiUi  the  sturdy  little  Yorkshire  babies — but  she  had 
not,  to  tell  the  truth,  been  very  deeply  interested  in  the 
reply.  Duke's  little  playmate  had  a  certain  interest 
because  of  Duke,  that  enonnoiisly  grown,  curiously  de- 
veloped boy,  but  otherwise — "Good-bye,  just  now,  my 
little  man,"  she  said,  kisbing  her  hand  to  him.  "Lord 
Frogmore  wants  me.  I  shall  hear  all  about  ii  when  I 
come  back."  Little  Mar  crept  to  the  knee  of  Agnes 
Hill  when  Mary  went  away.  He  climg  to  her  with  a 
close  childish  pressure,  rubbing  his  liltJe  head  against 
her  shoulder.  "Why  does  she  call  papa  Lord  Frog- 
more?" the  boy  said. 

"I  don't  know,  my  dear.  She  has  been  gone  a  long 
time  from  home — and  there  are  some  things  that  she 
has  forgotten." 

"Who  is  the  lady,  Aunt  Agnes?" 

"Oh,  Mar!"  cried  Agnes,  with  a  lone  of  reproach. 

"I  know,"  said  the  lillle  boy.  "You  lold  me:  but 
grown  up  people,  old  people,  make  mistakes,  don'i 
ometimes?     it  must  be — a  mraUte" , 
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^M  Agnes  shook  her  head;  but  she  could  not  find  a 
^^vord  to  say.  Her  heart  was  like  a  stone  within  her. 
^KHad  such  u  thing  ever  been  heard  of  as  that  a  mother 
^r should  forget  her  only  child! 

Bui  Mary's  heart  was  not  heavy.  She  went  away 
lightly  through  the  long  corridor  lo  the  old  lord's  room, 
and  entered  it  like  a  sunbeam,  smJing  on  every  one. 
Maiy  had  been  a  woniiin  easily  cast  down  in  her  old 
natural  life,  an  anxious  woman,  a  little  apt  to  take  n 
despondent  view.  But  she  was  so  far  from  being 
despondenl  now  that  she  scarcely  sliowed  gravity  enough 
I  sick-room.  She  went  in  and  took  her  plate  by 
ihe  sick-bed  where  her  old  husband  lay,  shruiikeo  and 
,  with  fever  in  his  eyes,  and  a  painful  cough 
Ihat  lore  him  in  two. 

"I  think,"  she  said,  "that  already  you  are  looking  a 
treat  deal  better,  Frogmore." 

"I  am  afraid  the  doctors  don't  think  me  better,"  said 
the  old  lord,  "and  lo  be  prepared  in  case  of  anything 
that    may  happen  I  want   lo  have  a  very  serious   talk 

I  with  you,  my  dear." 
f.  "Nay,  Frogmore,"  she  said,  with  a  beaming  smile, 
Pnot  so  very  serious.  The  chief  thing  is  to  keep  up 
boiir  spirits.  I  know  by  experience  that  it  is  half 
tbe  battle.  We  shall  have  plenty  of  time  for  serious 
^kB." 
"Well,  my  love,  I  am  willing  to  hope  so,"  said  I-ord 
Frogmore,  with  a  faint  smile.  "But  it  can  do  us  no 
harm  to  make  sure,  There  are  a  few  things  I  am  very 
anxious  lo  talk  over  with  yon.  I  shall  be  very  sorry  lo 
I  /eaye  you  alone,   my  poor  Mat^,  e^\i'ida.U'j  uow  when 
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there  are  such  good  hopes.  Our  life  together  has  not 
been  so  cloudless  as  1  liad  hoped,  but  you  have  made 
me  very  happy  all  the  same,  my  dear  love.  You  must 
never  forget  that." 

"Dear  Frogmore,"  said  Mary  in  a  shghtly  injured 
tone.  "I  cannot  imagine  what  you  mean  when  you  say 
our  hfe  has  not  been  cloudless.  It  sounds  as  if  you 
were  disappointed  in  me— for  to  me  it  has  been  like 
one  long  summer  day!" 

"My  poor  dear — ^my  poor  dear!"  he  said,  feebly 
caressing  the  hand  that  held  his  own. 

"Not  your  poor  dear!  1  have  been  a  happy  woman 
— far  more  happy  than  I  could  ever  have  looked  for: 
and  1  mean  to  continue  so,"  she  added  with  a  little 
nod  of  her  head  which  was  almost  coquettish.  "I 
haven't  the  least  intention  of  talking  of  it  as  if  it  were 
in  the  past." 

Behind  Lady  Frogmore  in  the  distance  of  the  large 
room  was  someone  who  looked  little  more  than  a  shadow, 
but  who  took  a  step  forward  when  the  conversation 
came  to  this  point,  and  made  a  warning  gesture  to  the 
old  lord  over  his  wife's  head.  Lord  Frogmore  re- 
plied with  an  impatient  twitch  of  his  eyebrows  and  re- 
sumed: 

"I  don't  want  to  vex  you,  my  love — but  life's  very 
imcertain  for  the  best  of  us.  It's  hard  to  tell  what  a 
day  is  to  bring  forth.  I  never  thought  this  morning 
that  I  should  be  so  happy  as  to  have  you  with  me, 
Mary,  to-night." 

■•No,"  she  said,  "how  wrong  it  was  of  them  not  to 
le;  of  course,  the  moment  I  wafi  Vo\4  V  w-tok.  ws^'i 
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at  once.  But  you  must  have  known  that  I  would  come 
as  soon  as  I  knew  that  you  wanted  me,  Frogmore." 

"Yes,"  he  said,  with  his  kind,  indulgent  smile,  "I 
ought  to  have  known  tliat.  At  all  events,  my  dear, 
here  you  are  at  last." 

"At  last!  he  talks,"  said  Mary  with  a  laugh,  as  if 
appealing  to  some  one,  "as  if  I  had  been  years 
away." 

The  poor  old  lord  patted  her  hand  wilh  his  feverish 
fingers.  There  was  something  piteous  in  the  contrast 
between  his  serious  anxiety  and  the  light-hearted  con- 
fidence in  her  tone.  "Well,"  he  said  after  a  time,  "my 
love — to  return  to  what  we  were  saying.  I  needn't  tell 
you,  Mary,  the  chief  subject  I  am  concerned  about — 
the  bringing  up  of  little  Mar.  You  can't  think,"  he 
said  after  a  pause  with  a  little  fervour,  "what  that  baby 
has  been  to  me  while  you've  been  away." 

"What  baby?"  she  s.iid,  almost  with  a  look  of  of- 
fence, drawing  away  her  hand.  "I  am  surprised.  Frog- 
more,  that  you  should  want  anyone  to  take  my  place 
for — such  a  short  lime." 

"To  Like  your  place?"  he  said,  "oh,  no;  but  to 
wait  for  you  along  with  me:  for  to  whom  else  could  it 
be  of  so  much  importance,  next  to  me^and  who  could 
comfort  me  like  him,  Maryl  You  must  be  strong  now 
for  Mar's  sake." 

"I  don't  know  what  you  mean,  Frogmore,"  she  said, 
her  colour  changing.  "It  is  impossible  to  me  lo  m.ike 
out  what  you  mean.  You  seem  lo  speak  in  riddles.  I 
don't  know  who  this  child  is  you  have  taken  such  ix 
Cuicy  lo.     But  you  mustn't  expccv  toc  to  follow  you  in 
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t]ial.  I  will  do  anything  for  your  sake,  dear,  but  U.t 
give  myself  up  to  a  strange  child  whom  I  know  nothing 
about " 

"Whom  you  know  nothing  about!  Oh,  Mary,  my 
poor  Mary,"  he  cried. 

"Whom  1  know  nothing  at  all  about,"  she  said  with 
some  vehemence.  "The  one  I  suppose  that  comes  in 
to  play  with  Duke.  Frogmore,  I  hope  you  have  not 
given  Duke's  place  in  your  heart  to  any  stranger.  Oh, 
I  say  nothing  against  the  boy!" 

"To  a  stranger!"  cried  the  old  man,  with  a  piercing 
tone  of  pain, 

"Oh,  my  dear  Frogmore,  oh,  my  dear!  I  would  nol 
for  the  world  cross  you,  and  if  it  is  a  Uttle  favourite — 
of  course  I  shall  take  care  of  him,  and  love  him — try 
to  love  him- — for  your  sake:  but  you  must  not  care  for 
him  loo  much  on  the  other  hand,"  she  said,  playfully, 
though  with  an  effort,  lifting  up  her  finger — "to  interfere 
with  me^ — or  Duke." 

The  old  gentleman  looked  at  her  with  eyes  full  of 
pain — "Oh.  my  poor  Mary,"  he  said,  "can  you  not  re- 
member— try  and  remember — what  happened  before 
you  went  away?" 

"I  remember  very  well,  my  dear,"  she  said,  "only 
it  is  strange  ihat  you  should  talk  of  my  going  away  as 
if  it  had  been  something  of  the  greatest  importance. 
To  hear  you  speak  one  would  think  I  had  deserted  you 
— run  away  from  you — left  you  alone  for  years." 

"Dr.  Marsden,"  said  Lord  Frogmore.  He  repeated 
the  call  impatiently  in  another  mmviV«,  "Tit.  Wa.tSjfL'ea''r 
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"Do  yoii  want  fo  speak  to  Dr.  Mareden?  I  am  sure 
he  will  be  here  directly.  Oh,  here  he  is,"  said  Muy, 
jowking  round  with  a  little  suqirise.  "He  must  have 
been  quite  close  by," 

"Dr.  Marsden,"  cried  Frogmore,  with  a  gasp  for 
breath,  "is  this  how  it  is  always  to  be?" 

"I  hope  not,"  said  Dr.  Marsden.  "Things  will  arise 
naturally  to  awaken  old  recollections;  but  we  must  not 
force  anything — we  must  not  force  anything.  In  that 
case  we  should  only  lose  what  we  have  gained." 

"But  I  have  no  time  to  wait,"  cried  the  old  lord — 
"I— have  no  time  to  wait " 

As  he  spoke  he  was  seized  with  one  of  the  dread- 
ful fits  of  coughing  which  shook  his  old  frame.  There 
is  nothing  more  dreadful  than  to  look  on  at  one  of 
those  aecii  which  threaten  to  shake  the  very  life  out  of 
a  woni  and  exhausted  body,  and  to  feci  how  utterly 
helpless  we  are,  how  incapable  of  doing  anything  (o 
reheve  or  succour.  Mary,  tliough  she  was  so  pladd 
and  confident,  so  sure  that  all  would  be  well,  was 
greatly  troubled  by  this  attack.  She  had  always  been 
thought  a  good  nurse,  but  for  a  good  nurse  in  ibe  tm- 
inslrucled  sense,  there  is  nothing  so  diflicult,  nothing  so 
dreadful  as  to  do  nothing.  She  hurried  to  put  her  arm 
under  the  pillows  to  raise  up  the  sufferer,  lo  support 
him  in  her  arms,  and  was  altogether  cast  down  when 
her  trusted  doctor  put  his  hand  upon  her  shoulder  and 
drew  her  away. 

"But  something  must  be  done — his  head  must  be 
raised— he  must  be  supported " 
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"My  dear  lady,  he  must  be  left  aloue^you  only 
disturb  him,"  the  doctor  said. 

She  withdrew  lo  a  little  distance  and  cast  herself 
down  in  a  chair,  and  covered  her  face:  but  it  was  not 
enough  not  to  s.ee,  for  she  could  still  hear  the  spasm 
that  shook  his  old  frame.  He  must  be  left  alone — you 
only  disturb  him — ■ —  What  terrible  words  were  those 
to  say!  Was  it,  ihe  wondered  in  her  cojifused  liruin, 
because  of  the  delusion  in  his  that  she  had  abandoned 

n?  How  could  he  think  she  had  abandoned  him? 
His  head  must  have  gone  wrong,  to  think  of  her  short 
"  " .  to  the  Marsdens  as   if  it   had  been  a  desertion. 

And  this  little  boy  who  had  been  a  comfort  lo  him 1 

Mary  could  not  understand  it.  The  heart  which  had 
been  so  light  to  come  home,  so  sure  that  as  soon  as 
s  there  to  take  care  of  him  Frogmore  would  get 
well,  began  to  sink:  you  only  disturb  him!  Oh,  was  it 
possible  that  this  was  tlie  soie  issue  of  her  nursing,  she 
who  had  always  been  considered  the  best  of  nurses! 
Mary  began  lo  cry  silently,  under  cover  of  the  hands  in 
which  she  had  hidden  her  face,  and  despair  stole  into 
her  heart.  The  sound  of  the  coughing  filled  the  room, 
persistently,  going  on  and  on.  Now  and  tlien  came  a 
break  and  she  tliought  it  was  over,  but  it  only  began 
again.  And  llie  doctor  stood  tliere,  only  looking  on, 
doing   nothing,    and   Rogers,    who   somehow   stepped 

t  of  the  shadow  behind  in  anxious  attendance  too, 
.was  doing  nothing.  So  many  of  them,  with  the  com- 
mand of  everything  that  money  could  buy,  and  yet  tlicy 
»uld  do  noihingi     The  poorest  Ir.inij)  on  the  wayside 

uld  not  have  coughed  more  iuccssaully  or  wtlb  less 
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help    from  anything  that  could  be  done  for  him  than 
Lord  Frogmore. 

After  this  the  evening  seemed  to  speed  away  in  an 
incoherent  troubled  blank,  as  it  docs  when  illness  is 
present  absorbing  every  interest.  It  seemed  to  be  ten 
o'clock,  then  midnight,  before  any  one  was  aware  that 
ihe  day  was  ended;  and  yet  every  minute  was  so  long. 
Mary  sat  a  hllle  apail,  ftith  a  strange  pained  sensaiion 
of  reluctance  to  subject  herself  again  to  that  reproach 
— Fbu  disliirb  him — which  rankled  in  her  mind:  and 
vaguely,  dimly,  saw  many  things  pass  which  she  did  not 
understand.  The  little  boy,  for  instance,  was  brought 
in  and  flung  himself  upon  Frogmore's  bedside,  the  old 
lord  turning  liis  worn  face  to  him,  stroking  Ihe  little 
pale  cheeks  with  his  trembling  withered  hands,  and 
kissing  the  child  again  and  again.  "Oh  father,"  the 
child  said,  "father!"  and  Frogmore  murmured,  "my 
little  boy,  my  little  man!"  in  his  feeble  voice,  again 
and  ag:iin.  Mary  sal  bolt  upright  and  looked  on,  with 
I  cannot  tell  what  wonder  and  wretchedness  in  her 
eyes.  She  was  put  away  from  her  husband's  side,  and 
this  little  thing  had  his  tenderesl  words.  Where  had 
he  come  home  from,  tliat  little  boy?  and  by  what 
strange  chance  had  he  thus  become  the  sweetest  and 
dearest  thing  to  Frogmore?  Sometime  iu  the  middle  of 
that  long  feverish  blank  which  was  tlte  night.  Dr. 
Marsden  came  to  her  and  insisted  she  should  go  to 
bed.  "He  is  a  little  quieter  now,  and  there  is  nothing 
to  be  done.  Nothing.  Nothing  that  you  or  anyone 
can  do.  You  promised  to  do  whatever  I  told  you  when 
I  said  I  would  bring  you  home.  Lady  Frogmore." 
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Maiy  made  no  answer  to  this  voice  which  came  to 
her  in  the  long  silence,  and  which  she  was  not  very 
sure  was  anything  but  a  voice  in  a  dream.  She  looked 
up  into  Uie  face  of  her  doctor  with  a  dumb  obstinacy 
which  he  did  not  attempt  to  overcome.  For  her  only 
answer  she  crept  back  to  the  bedside  and  took  her 
place  again  there,  and  watched  and  watched  till  a  cold 
blue  stole  through  the  closed  curtains  and  every  crevice, 
and  the  candles  and  lamp  seemed  to  grow  sick  and 
pale,  and  it  was  day  again.  Frogmore's  face  looked 
grey  like  the  daylight  when  that  pitiless,  all  pervading 
light  came  in;  but  his  eyes  turned  to  her  with  wistftU 
affection,  and  he  put  out  his  old,  withered,  aged  hand. 
And  then  the  light  faded  away. 

When  Lord  Frogmore  died  his  wife  behaved  like  a 
woman  whose  sanity  was  completely  restored.  The 
mad-doctor,  who  had  proved  himself  both  wise  and 
kind  in  his  unexpected  attendance  at  this  deatlibed, 
watched  her  with  the  most  anxious  care,  but  with  great 
relief.  She  understood  the  blow  that  had  fallen  upon 
her,  and  her  grief  was  great  and  natural,  but  self- 
controlled.  She  burst  forth  into  no  ravings,  nor  did 
she  show  any  want  of  comprehension.  She  allowed 
herself  to  be  taken  away  when  all  was  over,  and  yielded 
to  the  directions  of  her  physician  with  the  old  gentle 
docility.  After  an  hour  or  two  of  quiet  weeping  she 
fell  asleep  with  her  hand  in  her  sister's  hand — a  gentle 
woman  stricken  with  deep  loss,  but  very  patient,  giving 
I  trouble.  Just  what  Mary  would  have  been  in  other 
circumstances.  Agnes  Hill  sat  by  her  for  hours,  feeling 
as  if  ill  a  sanctuary,  while  she  listened  to  her  sister's 
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calm  breathing  and  saw  the  soft  tears  steal  from  mider 
her  eyelids — a  sanctuary  of  peaceful  sorrow,  of  patience, 
not  rebellious,  not  excessive,  least  of  all  mad.  Agnes 
sat  and  cried  with  an  ache  in  her  breast  which  Mary 
did  not  know.  The  boyl  What  was  to  happen  to  the 
boy?  When  Mary  woke  again,  when  she  came  out 
again  into  ordinary  life — and  if  the  amendment  con- 
tinued and  her  sanity  was  recognized,  could  it  be  that 
she  would  still  ignore  the  boy? 
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CHAPTER  I. 

"There  is  no  «*ill  but  the  early  one  made  soon 
after  the  marriage,"  said  Lord  Frogmore's  ma.ii  of  busi- 
ness on  ihe  morning  of  the  second  day.  "No  guardians 
appointed,  no  directions  given.  I  have  said  as  much 
as  I  could  from  time  to  time  on  this  subject.  Lord 
Frogmore  always  agreed  but  did  nothing;  and  now  here 
we  have  a  long  minority  to  face  and  nothing  in  order." 
He  was  speaking  in  the  most  conlidentini  circle  of  the 
family,  addressing  the  old  vicar,  who  h.id  been  sum- 
moned with  his  wife  to  the  double  crisis,  the  death  of 
their  son-in-law,  the  recmery  of  their  daughter.  Old 
Mr.  Hill  was  standing  up  with  his  back  to  the  fire, 
looking  like  a  very  solemn  old  sheep  with  his  white 
beard.  He  had  always  the  air  of  bearing  the  weight 
of  the  whole  wo/Id    on  Iiis  shou\detia,  aui  TK«wiM\<;^  *. 
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little  in  his  speech,  half  with  nervousness,  half  with  that 
weight  of  responsibility  that  bowed  him  down. 

"It  is  a  very  great  emergency,"  said  the  vicar. 
"Frogmore  was  very  imprudent  for  a  man  of  his  time 
of  life.  He  ought  to  have  had  it  all  made  out  very 
clear.  He  ought  to  have  left  nothing  in  any  doubt.  I 
have  often  said  to  him  myself  in  my  own  small 
affairs " 

It  was  wTong  of  Mrs.  Hill  to  interrupt,  but  she  had 
a  bad  habit  of  doing  this;  her  husband  spoke  so  slowly. 
"Now  that  my  daughter  is  so  well  again,"  she  said, 
with  a  voice  in  which  there  was  a  quiver  in  spite  of 
herself,  "it  can't  matter  so  much." 

"Oh,  mother!"  cried  Agnes. 

The  man  of  business  shook  his  head.  "That  is  just 
the  worst  difficulty  of  all.  If  Lady  Frogmore  insists  on 
this  strange  fancy  of  hers  that  the  little  lord  is  not  her 
son — that  she  has  no  child " 

"Oh!"  cried  the  mother  in  a  tone  of  intolerable  im- 
patience—  "That  is  nonsense,  you  know,  Mr.  Blotting. 
Why,  I  was  there!  How  can  she  persist  when  every 
body  knows  to  the  contrary.  My  daughter  Mary  has 
been  troubled  in  her  mind,  poor  thing;  but  she  never 
was  idiotic  I  hope — and  when  I  speak  to  her — Agnes, 
what  nonsense!  I  must  speak  to  her!  It  is  the  most 
dreadful  dereliction  of  duty  to  let  things  like  this  go 
on " 

"Dr.  Marsden  says  she  is  going  through  a  very  im- 
portant crisis,"  said  Agnes;  "and  that  her  mind  must 
not  be  disturbed " 

"Oh,  Dr.  Marsden!"  cried  Mrs.  Hill:  she  did  not 
say  blank  him,  or  dash  Vvvia,  ox  ^cwjVVdw^  tKat  a  clergy- 
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man's  wife  ought  not  to  say — but  she  meant  it,  as  was 
very  clear.  "How  should  Mr.  Marsden  know  better 
than  her  mother?"  she  inquired  with  dignity,  as  if  lo 
such  a  question  there  could  be  but  one  reply. 

"I  am  of  the  same  opinion  as  your  mother,"  said 
tiie  vicar.  "I  thmk  you  will  find  after  I,  have  had  a 
conversation  wilh  her  that  there  will  be  no  further 
trouble.     She  will  not  stand  out  against  me." 

"Oh!"  Mrs.  Hill  cried— and  stopped  again— for  she 
had  not  the  same  faith  in  her  husband's  intervention. 
"But,"  she  added  quickly,  "I  am  of  opinion  that  when 
she  is  lold  the  facts  calmly,  with  the  proofs  1  can  briiij,* 
—  for  I  saw  everything  with  my  own  eyes — Mary  who 
was  always  a  reasonable  creature  —  you  know,"  she 
cried,  wilh  a  Utile  laugh  and  loss  of  her  head:  "there 
never  was  such  a  thing  known  in  this  world  as  that  a 
mother  should  disown  her  child." 

"No  doubt,"  said  Mr.  Blotting,  "there  will  be  no 
want  of  proof.  The  little  lord's  rights  are  ssfc  enough. 
But  who's  to  have  the  custody?— not  a  mad  mother 
who  disowns  him " 

"Sir!"  cried  Mrs.  Hill,  springing  to  her  feet 

"Mr.  Blotting,"  said  ihe  vicar,  "forgets,  my  dear — 
forgets  of  whom  he's  speaking.  Such  a  phrase  used  of 
my  daughter " 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  the  man  of  business.  He 
looked  at  Agnes,  who  had  said  nothing,  whose  eyes 
were  anxiously  fixed  upon  him.  "1  mean  no  offence, 
I  must  face  the  facts.  What  would  ihc  Court  of 
Chancery  or  any  oiher  authority  tliink  of  a  motiier  who 
denied  that  her  child  was  hers?  She  says  slic  knows 
notliing  about  ii,    that  she   never  Uad  s.  tN\\\i.     ^'C^ 
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monstrous;  it's  incredible.  She  says  the  most  iistound- 
ing  things." 

"What,  what?"  cried  the  old  people,  both  logelher. 
They  were  half  reproachTul  of  Mary,  wholly  impatient 
of  her  folly,  yet  half  excusing  and  apologizing  all  the 
time. 

"She  says  it  is  quite  impossible  she  could  ever  have 
done  such  a  thing.  I  can  only  give  you  ihe  poor  lady's 
own  words.  She  says  she  was  bound  in  honour  to 
someone — a  woman's  name — probably  you  will  know. 
Poor  soul!  Bound  in  honour  to  Jane  or  Marjorie  never 
to  have  a  child!  I  don't  want  to  hurt  your  feelings, 
but  who  do  you  think  would  gii'e  her  the  charge  even 
of  her  own  aifiiirs  after  such  a  speech  as  that?" 

"Wlio  is  Jane  or  Marjorie?"  said  the  vicar,  mouth- 
ing the  words.    "I  don'i  know  anybody  of  those  names." 

The  mother  and  daughter  looked  at  each  other. 
TTiey  were  under  no  difficulty  in  understanding.  "Oh," 
said  Mrs.  Hill,  "her  worst  enemy!  Do  you  mean  to 
say  thai  after  all  my  poor  child  has  bonie  from  thai 
woman " 

"De.tr  mother!"  said  Agnes.  "Oh,  let  us  wait  a 
little^let  us  do  nothing  in  a  hurry.  I  suppose  it  has 
been  known  before  that  a  poor  woman  might  be  sane 
enough  with  one  delusion.  That  is  Mary's  case.  She 
is  sane,  but  she  has  forgotten.  She  never  saw  her  baby. 
It  seized  her  at  once,  that  terrible  trouble.  She  never 
knew.  Don't  you  remember,  mother,  how  she  lay  like 
a  log,  never  caring,  never  looking  at  him.  Oh,  Mr. 
Blotting,  don't  let  her  be  sent  away  again  for  that!  In 
every  other  way  she  is  sane,  my  poor  sister  is  sane" 

"/  .im  sincerely  sorry  (or  vow,  M!vs'aW\U,"  t.l\e  lawyer 
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said.  Gut  he  gave  no  pledge,  he  made  no  promise. 
"It.  will  depend  chiefly  upon  John  Parke,"  he  said,  "as 
one  of  the  executors,  and  ihe  child's  uncle.  He  of 
course  is  the  naturaJ  guardian.  And  he  no  doubt  will 
hear  what  the  doctors  have  to  say,  and  decide  what  is 
best  to  be  done  with  Lady  Frogmore." 

"John  Parke!"  both  Ihe  old  people  cried  again; 
Mrs.  Hill  adding  in  almost  a  shriek — "And  Tisch — 
Tisch,  who  hates  my  poor  Mary,  who  would  like  to  kill 
her!     Oh,  you  will  never  put  the  boy  in  her  hands." 

"1  fail  to  see,"  said  the  vicar,  mumbling.  "I  fail  lo 
see  what  can  be  the  need  of  John  Parke  when  her 
parents  are  here." 

"My  dear  sir,"  said  the  man  of  business,  "John 
Parke  is  the  nearest  relation.  He's  an  executor.  He's 
the  heir,  if  anything  should  happen  lo  the  little  boy — a 
very  delicate  little  boy  I  hear,  like  old  men's  children 
generally — and  with  insanity  on  one  side.  You  really 
must  forgive  me  if  I  speak  my  mind.  1  have  been 
connected  with  the  Parkes,  I  and  my  firm,  for  longer 
than  any  one  can  say;  but  I  never  knew  such  a  sad 
conjunction  of  affairs." 

The  Hills,  it  was  evident,  were  very  much  startled 
by  this  speech.  The  vicar  stood  before  the  fire  si^aying 
his  heavy  head,  looking  at  the  floor,  while  Mrs.  Hill, 
who  was  more  active  of  mind,  made  little  starts  as  if 
to  begin  speaking,  then  stopped  wiih  tJic  words  on  her 
lips. 

"Do  you  mean  to  say,"  said  Agnes,  "that  everything 
*ill  be  in — Mr.  John  Parke's  hands?" 

"I  ;mi  the  other  executor,"  said  l\\c  vnaw  o^  \i\«vw«s..i 
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not  without  a  little  demonstration  of  the  importance 
which  these  country  people  had  seemed  lo  ignore. 

"Bui,"  said  the  vicar,  "we  are  Lady  Frogmore's 
parents — ^I  am  llie  child's  grandfather,  nearer  than  an 
uncle.     Why,  my  wife  was  here  when  he  was  bom." 

"And  we  have  no  object  to  icrve,"  cried  Mrs.  Hill, 
bursting  forth,  "none,  none,  but  their  good.  It's  for 
John  Parke's  advantage  that — that  hami  should  come. 
He  can't  be  supposed, to  be  fond  of  little  Mar.  And 
his  wife — why,  Tisch,  Tisch,  everybody  knows!— she  has 
her  own  boy  that  she  thinks  ought  to  be  the  heir.  He's 
not  safe,    he's  not   safe   if  he's   in   Tisch  Ravelstone's 

"Mother,  mother!"  cried  Agnes,  in  dismay. 

"You  will  excuse  me  saying,"  said  the  lawyer,  "that 
I  can't  listen  to  .inything  of  this  kind.  l~idies  go  3  long 
way  I  know  in  what  they  permit  Ihemselves  to  say  of 
each  other,  but  with  meu  of  the  world,  madam,  libds 
can't  be  indulged  in.     Mrs.  John  Parke " 

"Oh!"  said  Mrs.  Hill,  breathing  out  fire  and  fury  ia 
the  word,  "what  has  Mrs,  John  Parke  to  do  witli  my 
child — or  with  my  grandchild,  Mr.  Blotting?  We  have 
no  object  but  their  good.  We  want  nothing  but  their 
good.  If  anything  were  lo  happen  to  little  Mar  it  would 
be  my  death.  Oh,  can't  you  see,  can't  you  see  the 
difierence?  I  don't  say  she  would  poison  him  or  throw 
him  out  of  a  window,"  cried  the  old  lady,  flushed  and 
trembling  with  her  vehemeTice.  "But  it  would  be  for 
her  good  Ihat  the  child  should  die,  Do  you  hear  mc, 
oh  do  you  hear  me!  It  would  be  to  her  advantage  that 
the  child  should  die,  lite  dear  child,  the  apple  of  our 
eyes.    It  would  give  her  btt'sba.tvA  vhe  \We— and  herself 
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which  is  more: — it  would  make  her  boy  Uie  heir.  And 
you  will  [lut  hira  in  her  hands,  our  Iillle  delicate  boy, 
our  Iillle  darling,  poor  Frogmore's  Iillle  Marl  Oh  vicar, 
speak  lo  him.  Oh  Agues,  say  something — don't  lei 
ihem  throw  Iillle  Mar's  life  away!" 

"I  can  only  say,"  said  ihe  vicar,  shuffling  about  with 
his  large  feet,  "that  we're  Lady  Frogmore's  parents,  nud 
the  cliild's  guardians  by — by  nature,  !  can't  see  what 
there's  more  to  say." 

"It's  clear  that  I  can  hear  no  more,"  said  the  lawyer, 
"il's  painftil  lo  see  such  animosity.  Still  we  know  what 
ladies  are.     Had  .inylhing  been  necessary  to  show  how 

impossibie^ But  ihere  never  could  have  been  any 

question  of  such  a  ihing,"  he  continued  sharply.  "Mr. 
Hill,  you  ought  to  be  enough  a  man  of  the  world  to  see 
that  the  mother's  parents  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
matter.  Why,  it's  ridiculous.  The  moSier  herself  is  no 
more  than  a  sort  of  accident  What  I've  got  to  think 
of  is  ihe  Parkes,  Ihe  family.  It  is  astonishing  you  don't 
understand." 

"Mr.  Blotting,"  said  Agnes,  "ray  mother  perhaps  went 
too  far.  We  don't  w.inl  lo  show  prejudice.  Still  the 
child  is  a  delicate  child— and  he's  been  used  to  us  all 
his  life — to  me,  at  least — I've  been  the  same  as  his 
mother,"  she  said  with  the  tears  in  her  eyes,  "I  know 
all  he  requires:  iheir  treatment  might  be  dangerous  for 
him.  Don't  take  him  from  us  until  he's  older  and 
stronger.  I  don't  ask  anything  unreasonable.  Mrs, 
Parke,  I  don't  doubt,  would  be^very  kind:  but  she's 
used  to  robust  children — and  liltle  Mar  is  so  delicate." 

*'Slie  is  pleading  as  if  it  was  a  favour,"  ciied  Mis. 


Vou  had  belter  both  of  you  leave  it  to  me — leave 
it  to  me,"  said  the  vicar,  "I'll  talk  it  over  with  this 
genlleman,  as  a  man  of  the  world,  My  dear,  you  can 
go  and  look  after  Mar>'.  That's  your  business.  Ijcave 
me  to  talk  it  over,  like  a  man  of  the  world."  The  vicar 
pleased  with  that  appeal  lo   his  superior  wisdom. 

wanted  nothing  so  much  as  lo  get  rid  of  the  ladies 
and  bring  Mr.  Blotting  to  a  due  sense  of  the  situation, 
man  lo  man. 

Mrs.  Hill  began;  but  Agnes,  too,  was 
against  her.     She  caught  her  mother  by  the  arm. 

'Oh,  father  is  right,"  she  said.  "Lei  us  go  to  Mary. 
I  never  know  what  she  may  be  doing  when  we  leave 
her  too  long  alone.  It  is  not  good  for  her  to  be  long 
alone." 

The  house  through  which  tliese  two  ladies  made 
their  way  upstairs  had  changed  in  the  strangest  way. 
It  was  not  neglected  or  oul  of  order,  nor  had  it  Ihe 
deserted  appearance,  as  if  life  had  altogether  ebbed 
away  from  the  forsaken  sitting-rooms,  which  often  shows 
the  presence  of  death,  throned  in  a  remote  chamber, 
and  making  an  end  even  of  family  meetings.  Mr.  Up- 
james  at  the  head  of  affairs  look  care  of  thai,  and  as 
John  Parke  and  his  wife  were  expected  in  the  afternoon, 
there  were  fires  in  all  the  rooms,  and  everytliing  ready 
for  the  visitors,  who  were  fell  by  all  the  household  in- 
stinctively to  have  so  much  risen  in  importance.  The 
Hence,  which  was  proper  lo  a  house  "in 
trouble,"  reigned,  however,  up  and  down.  The  servants 
glided  about  like  mutes,  stealing  noiselessly  oul  of  sight, 
pr  flattening  themselves  against  the  wall  when  by  chance 
discipline 
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was  such  Uiat  not  a  voice  or  a  lauyli  betrayed  from  be- 
hind the  swing  doors  the  existence  of  a  number  of 
young  servants,  who,  however  impressed  by  the  circum- 
stances, could  not  be  overcome  with  grief.  The  feeling 
in  Ihe  house,  it  must  be  allowed,  was  in  favour  of  the 
visitors  who  were  expected  rather  than  those  who  had 
arrived.  The  Hills  were  "the  other  side"  to  the  re- 
tainers of  the  Parke  faction.  They  saw  through  the 
vicar's  bulk  and  solemnity,  and  they  were  aware  by  in- 
stinct that  the  old  lady  would  be  hard  upon  servants 
and  keep  an  inquisitive  eye  upon  their  shortcomings. 
They  were,  therefore,  though  perfectly  civil,  not  anxious 
in  their  seri-ice  to  my  lady's  people.  My  lady,  herself, 
poor  lliing,  the  servants  were  half  afraid  of,  half  sorry 
for.  They  thought  she  might  have  another  attack  at  any 
moment.  The  women  shrank  back  upon  each  other  when 
they  attended  to  her  rooms  or  answered  her  bell.  The 
maid  whom  she  had  brought  wiih  her  was  even  more 
alarming  than  herself,  a  mad-mn^e  who  knew  .ill  about 
the  things  that  were  done  to  lunatics,  though  she  put 
on  the  aspect  of  an  ordinary  lady's  maid.  Thus  poor 
Mary,  who  had  been  so  kind  to  them  all,  wlio  was  so 
gentle  and  so  soft-voiced,  sympathetic  with  everybody, 
was  a  sort  of  bugbear  in  the  house  from  which  she  had 
been  banished  so  long,  to  which  she  had  returned  so 
strangely.  .\nd  all  tlirough  this  great  silent  house  there 
W.1S  a  thrill  of  imcertainly, — nobody  knowing  what  was 
Id  be  done,  or  what  ihe  new  regime  would  be.  The 
little  lord  in  the  nursery,  poor  little  delicate  boy  who 
would  never  be  "rared"  -is  .ill  the  amntry  people  said, 
who  was  a  child  of  old  age,  with  tnadnrss  on  one  side 
of  fl>e  hmiaq  wfawe  fathar  wm  dead  and  ^rttaat  wattMtK. 
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denied  his  existence:  and  the  poor  lady  shut  up  in  her 
rooms,  in  her  grief  and  widowhood,  with  the  maid  who 
was  nurse,  and  the  mad-doctor  hanging  about,  ever 
watchful,  not  leaving  her  long  out  of  his  sight:  the 
troubled  group  who  hung  about  her,  and  about  the 
child,  yet  had  no  real  right  there,  and  might  be  put  to 
the  door  by  the  executors  any  day — made  up  a  miser- 
able family — a  disturbed,  vmcertain,  uncomfortable,  little 
commimity — not  knowing  what  was  to  happen.  The 
only  one  in  the  house  who  was  calm,  who  feared 
nothing,  was  Mary  herself  in  her  retirement,  half  cured 
of  her  madness,  full  of  gentle  sorrow  without  anguish, 
and  ignoring  altogether  in  a  strange  bewilderment  of 
nature  all  the  dangers  and  miseries  amid  which,  the 
most  innocent  of  unconscious  sufferers,  she  was  about 
to  take  up  without  protection  or  support  the  strange 
story  of  her  life. 


CHAPTER    II. 

I.ADV  Frogmore  had  not  been  much  disturbed  by 
any  external  interruption  since  she  had  been  led  away 
from  her  husband's  room  after  his  death.  Poor  Mary 
was  very  natural  in  all  her  ways.  She  took  her  sorrow 
sweetly  hke  the  gentle  woman  she  was.  There  was  an 
hour  or  Iwo  during  which  she  lay  weeping  on  the  bed, 
saying  now  and  then  some  broken  words — how  good 
he  was,  her  dear  old  lord,  how  tender,  how  kind — and 
what  was  she  to  do  without  him  who  had  been  so  good 
to  his  poor  Mary!  Agnes,  not  crying  so  much,  feeling 
the  dreadful  blank  and  change  perhaps  more,  sal  by 
her  sister's  beside  and  held  her  hand,  and  received  her 
broken  confidences.  Poor  Mary  did  not  repine,  she  did 
not  even  grieve  as  at  firet  that  she  had  not  been  there 
when  Frogmore  w.is  taken  ill,  that  they  did  iiot  send 
for  her  soon  enough.  Even  that  had  floated  away  from 
her  mind.  The  te.irs  c;une  flowing  from  her  eyes  and 
the  tender  words  from  her  lips.  De.ii  Frogmore!  There 
never  had  been  any  one  like  him,  so  kind!  so  kind 
How  was  she  lo  live  without  her  old  husband,  her  dear 
companion?  In  Mary's  mind  there  was  no  consdous- 
ness  that  she  had  been  absent  from  her  husband  for 
years;  yd,  perhaps,  though  she  was  not  aware  of  it,  this 
Jact  bad  eonething  to  do  witli  the  calm  of  her  sorrow. 
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There  was  no  despair  in  her  itioiiming.  By-aiid-bye 
she  allowed  herself  to  be  undressed,  1o  take  the  draught 
prepared  for  her  and  go  to  bed.  Agnes  still  sal  by  her 
thinldng  of  many  tbmgs.  but  it  did  not  occur  to  any- 
body Ihat  Agnes  had  anything  but  a  very  second.uy 
part  in  the  trouble.  And  Mary  slept  and  woke  again 
and  shed  more  tears,  and  then  rose  up  with  a  patient 
face  and  a  quiver  in  her  Up,  and  was  very  anxious  thai 
a  black  gown  might  be  found  somewhere  in  her  ward- 
robe, turning  with  n  shiver  from  the  olhers  she  had  been 
wearing.  "1  shall  never  more  wear  anything  but  black," 
she  said.  A  little  later  she  was  able  lo  think  of  her 
mourning  and  the  mourning  for  the  house:  both  which 
had  lo  be  seer  to  without  delay.  Agnes  was  ready  to 
write  tlje  necessary  letters,  but  Lady  Frogmore  herself 
joined  in  the  consultation  about  what  would  be  wanted, 
and  quietly  put  down  Mrs.  Hill's  economical  suggestions. 
There  were  a  great  many  things  to  think  of,  and  Mary 
was  greatly  disturbed  lo  find  that  a  small  room  which 
opened  from  her  own  was  quite  open,  the  sunshine 
coming  in  and  the  outer  world  visible.  "Oh,  how  is 
thisl"  she  said;  "the  blinds  are  not  down  nor  the 
shutters  closed." — "They  are.  over  all  the  house,  my 
lady,"  said  the  maid;  "but  1  thought  just  this  little 
room,  which  nobody  can  see,  which  is  not  seen  from 

outside "  — "Oh,  close  it,  close  it  ai  once,"  said 

Lady  Frogmore.  "I  can't  bear  it — and  my  dear  lord 
lying  dead  in  the  house."  This  made  her  tears  flow 
again;  but  when  the  light  was  shut  out  she  resumed 
with  her  mother  and  sister  the  consultation  about  the 
mourning.  She  thought  of  the  paper  with  the  deepest 
,bladt  bordef,  and  cards  to  be  primed.     It  seemed  to 
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please  her  to  have  this  occupation,  these  trifles  whicli 
had  to  be  attended  to — "I  suppose,"  she  said,  her  voice 
trembling,  her  eyes  filling — -"I  must  now  call  myself 
Dowager  oo  my  cards " 

"Oh,  no,  my  dear  Mary,  no — why  should  you — not 
for  years  and  years." 

"You  must  not  think  it  will  hurl  me,  mother.  Oh, 
no,  nol  What  do  I  care  for  anything  but  losing  iim. 
It   will   not   vex    me    to    call    John    by   his    name— or 

Letitia "     She  stopped  again,  her  voice  failing  her. 

"Oh,  Letitia,"  she  said,  "cannot  blame  me  now.  She 
win  have  nothing,  nothing  to  say  against  me  now." 

"Mary,  for  goodness  sake,  do  not  speak  to  me  of 
that  woman.  I  can't  bear  to  hear  Iter  name  in  your 
mouth,"  cried  Mrs.  Hill. 

Agnes  gave  her  mother  a  look,  and  laid  her  hand 
upon  her  sister's.  "There  is  one  other  thing,  Mary," 
she  said,  turning  the  talk  to  the  mourning.  There  are 
times  when  that  mourning  is  a  great  relief  lo  the  |>oor 
people  who  are  sliut  up  with  their  sorrow  and  can  talk 
of  nothing  but  the  one  dreadful  subject  which  fills 
heaven  and  earth.  Mary  returned  to  the  thought  of  all 
those  necessary  gowns  for  the  housemaids  with  a  sort 
of  dismal  relief.  But  when  she  was  left  to  herself  again, 
her  thoughts  returned  to  Letitia — Letitia  was  coming  in 
the  afternoon.  There  was  in  Lady  Frogmore's  thoughts 
a  faint  terror  of  her  former  friend  mingled  with  a  sort 
of  consolatory  consciousness  [hat  Lelitia  could  have 
nothing  against  her  now.  All  must  be  right  now. 
Mary's  little  superiority  was  over.  She  would  nol  have 
been  sorry  had  it  nol  involved  the  loss  of  Frogmore, 
and  now  that  he  was  gone  it  was  a  cousala-Uavi  \»  '^\\^ 

Mt^  /»T,.  -W  A-„>  ^fif,    tt.  * 
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that  she  no  longer  stood  in  anybody's  way,  that  she 
coitld  injure  no  one  any  more.  Letitia  would  forgive 
her  now.  There  had  been  no  harm  done.  She  could 
noi  regret — no,  not  even  for  Letiiia,  that  she  bad  married 
her  dear  old  lord.  It  seemed  to  Mary  that  it  had  beeu 
a  very  short  time,  only  a  few  months,  since  she  married 
Frogmore.  And  it  had  done  no  harm,  Letitia  would 
have  to  acknowledge  thai  now.  They  were  none  the 
worse  for  ii.  This  gave  her  a  Utile  consolation  in  the 
midst  of  her  tears. 

Meanwhile  John  Parke  and  his  wife  were  travelling 
>mily  towards  Frogmore.  Il  would  be  vain  to  say 
thai  even  John,  his  brother,  was  deeply  affected  by  the 
death  of  the  old  lord.  That  would  have  been  loo  much 
pect  in  any  case.  Neither  could  ii  be  said  that 
during  the  five  years  past  they  had  thought  of  nothing 
but  the  wrong  inflicted  upon  them  by  Lord  Frogmore's 
marriage,  and  the  binh  of  the  boy  who  stood  between 
them  and  all  their  hopes  of  advancement  in  life.  In 
five  years  the  mind  gets  accustomed  even  to  such  d 
misfortune  as  that,  and  though  they  may  not  feel  it  less, 
people  don't  dwell  upon  a  thing  so  far  off  as  they  did 
when  it  was  fresh  tn  their  thoughts.  The  death  of  Lord 
Frogmore,  however,  brought  it  all  back.  But  for  Mary, 
but  for  that  boy,  what  a  changed  world  il  would  now 
have  been  for  tlicm!  By  this  lime  il  was  they  who 
would  have  been  Lord  and  Lady  Frogmore,  They 
would  have  been  going  to  lake  possession  of  their  own 
great  family  house,  to  come  into  their  fortune.  Hope 
•would  by  this  lime  have  become  reality  to  ihem — if  it 
had  not  been  for  Mary  and  that  miserable  puny  boy. 
Wen  Jobs  could  not  help  ihuiking  of  this  as  he  looked 
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moodily  out  of  the  window  of  the  railway  carriage  and 
plucked  ai  his  moustache.  His  servants  would  already 
have  begun  to  "my  lord"  him.  His  difficulties  (for  he 
had  difficulties  though  his  wife  was  so  excellent  a 
manager)  would  all  have  been  over,  (jocd  God!  and 
to  think  that  a  bit  of  a  sickly  child,  a  creature  that 
nobody  wanted,  had  done  him  out  of  all  thai!  It  was 
.  enough  to  distract  the  mind  of  a  saint. 

At  for  Letitia,  all  that  and  a  great  deal  more  was 
in  her  mind.  She  had  not  been  at  the  Park  since  that 
dreadful  day  when  she  had  discovered  what  had  be- 
fallen Mary,  and  had  known  that  it  was  she  herself 
who  had  done  it.  Since  then,  though  Duke  had  been 
a  frequent  visitor,  his  parents  had  never  been  invited 
by  Frogmore,  and  Lelitia  knew  why.  And  now  she  was 
going  to  see  Mary,  who  it  was  said  had  recovered  all 
Bt  once  and  come  home.  This  was  a  wonderful  story, 
which  it  was  almost  impossible  to  believe;  and  Letitia, 
with  her  guilty  conscience,  could  not  but  think  there 
was  some  hidden  meaning  in  it,  Mary,  suddenly  well, 
returned  all  in  a  moment! — it  did  not  seem  credible. 
She  set  out  to  accompany  John  to  the  house  of  mourn- 
ing with  very  mingled  feelings — indignant  to  have  to  go 
there  ai  all,  in  a  position  which  contrasted  so  cruelly 
with  her  hopes.  But  also,  in  spite  of  all  her  self'Com-- 
mand  and  capacity  for  excusing  herself.  Letitia  was 
afraid  in  her  heart  of  meeting  Mary,  terrified  for  her 
look,  wondering  how  much  she  remembered,  how  much 
she  knew.  She  could  not  form  an  idea  lo  herself  how 
■lie  would  be  received  by  her  old  friend.  She  was 
Alraid  of  Mary — ahratd  lest  Lady  Frogmore  should  be- 
bcr  to  John,  and  make  her  stolid  but  u^tri^ht  tvusr 
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band  aware  of  the  harm  she  had  done.  And  also,  if 
Iruth  must  be  told,  Mrs.  Parke  was  afraid  of  the  raad 
woman  whom  she  had  injured,  and  of  whose  cure  she 
ihought  nobody  could  be  certain.  She  was  nol  a  brave 
woman  physically,  ihough  it  is  not  necessary  to  be  a 
coward  to  fear  an  insane  person.  The  bravest  may 
quail  in  such  circumstances.  An  insane  person  whom 
you  have  wronged;  who  probably  will  remember  the 
wrong;  who  will  be  cunning  and  vindictive,  as  mad 
people  are  known  to  be.  Letitia's  thoughts  were  not  of 
a  pleasant  kind  as  she  travelled  towards  the  home  of  her 
husband's  race.  She  dared  nol  shrink  or  refuse  to  do 
ihe  duty  which  was  incumbent  upon  her.  Bui  she  was 
while  and  trembling  in  her  furs,  quite  miable  to  get 
wami  or  lo  repress  ihe  siiiver  that  ran  over  her  from 
time  to  time.  John  observed  this  with  the  terror  of  a 
man  who  had  never  been  apt  to  meet  an  emergency  by 
himself.  "For  goodness'  sake,"  he  said,  "take  some- 
thing! Have  a  glass  of  wine — have  a  little  brandy.  1 
can  gel  you  some  brandy  at  the  station.  Don't  gel  ill 
now,  Letjtia,  for  heaven's  sake."  She  nodded  her  head 
at  him  with  the  besl  smile  she  could  conjure  up.  She 
certainly  was  a  faithful  woman  so  far  as  that  was  con- 
cerned. She  would  nol  at  such  a  crisis  leave  Jolin  lo 
his  own  devices — not  whatever  might  happen.     Rather 

have  the  lunatic  fly  upon  her  than  that But,  all 

the  same,  she  went  on  to  tlie  Park  in  terror  of  her  life. 
The  great  house  standing  all  shadowed  in  the  winliy 
sunshine,  every  shutter  shut  and  every  blind  drawa 
down,  was  a  dismal  sight  enough,  not  calculated  lo 
raise  .iny  one's  spirits.  The  great  door  was  standing 
open,  and  inside  were  sevet3.\  servants,  Upjames  in  the 
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foreground  lo  receive  Ihe  visitors  and  show  his  own 
pre-eminence.  Behind  stood  the  old  vicar,  with  whom 
and  his  big  head  and  his  mumbling  voice  TjClitia  fell  a 
sickening  familiarity  as  if  he  were  always  there  in  the 
worst  moments  of  her  life.  She  remembered  him  just 
like  that  when  she  had  made  her  assault  in  the  vicarage 
in  the  vain  endeavor  to  frighten  Mary  from  marrying 
old  Frogmore.  She  had  seen  him  again  before  the 
birth  of  the  child.  And  here  he  was  once  more  as  she 
came  in  cold  and  trembling,  terrified  for  what  was  be- 
fore her,  Behind  the  vicar  another  man  was  hanging 
about,  a  tall  man  in  a  long  coat,  which  swung  behind 
him  as  he  strolled  about  the  hall,  stooping,  with  his 
shoulders  thrust  up  to  lus  ears.  She  divined  at  once 
thai  this  was  the  mad-docior  not  yet  separated  from  his 
patient.  Letitia  let  her  fur  cloak  drop  off  her  shoulders 
into  the  footman's  hands,  and  appeared  noi  lo  see  the 
vicar's  hand  which  was  stretched  out  with  the  intention 
of  giving  her  that  silent  clasp  of  sympathy  which  is  the 
right  thing  in  a  house  of  mourning.  "Oh,  how  do  you 
do?"  she  said.  "I  am  going  at  once  to  Mary,"  and 
passed  him  quickly.  leaving  John  to  make  the  explana- 
tions. She  felt  that  as  far  as  she  herself  was  concerned 
Uie  worst  must  be  got  over  at  once.  Upstairs  in  the 
corridor  a  woman  was  standing  whom  letitia  did  not 
know,  too  serious  for  a  maid,  too  important  for  a  ser- 
vant of  the  house.  "Are  you  I^dy  Krogmore's — at- 
tendant?" said  Mrs.  Parke.  She  was  half  afraid,  as  the 
servants  were,  of  Ihe  woman,  who,  if  not  mad  herself, 
was  a  mad-nutse.  "Ves,  my  lady,"  said  the  stranger,  a 
mode  of  address  which  made  the  heart  burn  in  I.etilia's 
bosom.    Ah!  but  for  that  child,  thai  wrelcUcAVwAtNyss, 
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ih:s  would  be  her  proper  title  now.    "I  am  Mrs.  Parke," 
she  said  breathlessly.     "How  is  Lady  Frogmore?" 

"Oh,  my  lady,  she  is  wonderful,"  said  llie  woman. 
Lady  Frogmore's  attendant  knew  what  her  mistress 
thought,  and  she  believed  like  Mary  that  Mrs.  Parke 
was  now  in  reality  Lady  Frogmore,  though  good  breed- 
ing prevented  her  from  adopting  the  title  until  the  gid 
lord  was  buried.  "She  is  as  much  herself  as  her  dear- 
est friend  could  wish  her — she  is  as  collected  as  you 
or  me." 

"What  an  extraordinary  thingi"  said'  Letitia.  "Is 
it  thought  to  be  a  complete  cure?" 

"Aht"  said  the  nurse,  "that  no  man  can  lell  till 
time  has  proved  it.  Things  thab  come  of  a  sudden 
sometimes  go  off  of  a  sudden  too.  But  in  the  meantime 
what  a  blessing,  my  lady  I  She  was  able  to  be  with  his 
lordship  to  the  last.  And  as  calm  now,  and  as  com- 
posed, though  sorrowful,  as  a  lady  could  be." 

"Then  she  is  quite safe?"   said  I..etitia  with  a 

slight  shudder. 

"My  ladyl"  said  the  woman  with  indignation.  "She 
was  never  but  like  a  blessed  Iamb  even  at  the  worst." 

"I  know;  I  know.  She  was  always  gentle.  Don't 
think  badly  of  me,"  said  Mrs.  Parke,  "but  I've  a  great 
horror  of— of  that  sort  of  diing.  Would  yoii  mind 
coming  in  with  rae?  And  just  be  near  me,  please, 
whatever  might  happen.  It  would  give  me  great  con- 
fidence. If  you  only  look  at  her,  it's  enough,  isn't  it? 
Oh !  do  slay  by  rae  when  I  go  in,  please." 

"You  are  doing  my  poor  lady  great  injustice,"  said 
the  attendant  with  outraged  dignity. 
^^^'Oh,  no — not  that— bul  -jom'W  sUwd  bj^ 
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you?"  Letitia  said.  She  went  on  towards  Mary's  door 
with  a  slackened  step.  Not  even  the  assurance  she  had 
received,  not  licr  conviction  that  what  the  nurse  said 
was  true,  could  stand  against  her  conscience,  and  sense 
of  what  she  deserved  from  Mary.  She  might  be  a  lamb 
to  others,  but  Letitia  had  no  right  to  count  upon  her  as 
a  Iamb.  When  she  opened  the  door  she  looked  back 
and  beckoned  to  the  attendant,  who  was  slowly  follow- 
ing. "You'll  stand  by  me?"  she  said  again,  and  eventu- 
ally knocked  at  Mary's  door. 

Lady  Frograore  and  her  sister  were  together  in  the 
room.  Mary  had  been  trying  to  read  a  little  in  a  good 
book.  To  read  anything  that  might  amuse  her,  that 
would  draw  her  thoughts  from  herself  .ind  her  sorrow, 
would  have  been  profane,  almost  wicked.  Mary  was 
far  loo  dutiful  to  think  of  anything  of  the  kind,  but  it 
was  not  wrong,  it  was  indeed  edifying,  to  read  a  little 
of  a  sermon  about  heaven.  It  conveyed,  indeed,  no 
idea  at  all  lo  the  poor  lady's  mind,  and  to  think  of 
I.ord  Frogmore  as  having  been  swept  up  among  those 
abstractions  was  quite  impossible:  but  still  it  was  a  riglil 
thing  lo  do.  She  put  it  down,  however,  with  alacrity 
when  she  heard  Lelilia's  knock  at  the  door,  and  came 
forward  a  step  or  two  as  much  as  was  decorous  lo  meet 
her  sister-in-law.  A  newly-made  widow  must  not  hurty 
forward  with  extended  hands.  It  is  her  place  lo  keep 
still,  to  have  her  visitors  brought  up  lo  her  "Here  I 
and  sorrow  sii."  Mary  was  very  observant  of  all  the 
conventionalities;  but  when  Letitia,  trembling,  came  up 
to  her  and  put  her  shaking  arms  around  her,  Mary  rc- 
s|>onded  with  a  cordiality  which  overwhelmed  the  visitor. 
liSBw  held  Letitia  close,   and  wept  upon  her  shnMldm^ 


Mrs.  Parke  trembling  all  the  time,  restraining  herself 
with  an  effort  of  horror  from  shrieking,  and  not  at  all 
sure  that  she  might  not  be  rent  to  pieces  at  the  end  of 
the  embrace.  "Oh,  Letitia!  il  is  all  over,  all  over.  My 
poor  old  lord  is  gone,"  cried  Mary,  sobbing.  She  added, 
a  moment  after  in  a  voice  that  went  through  and  through 
the  hearts  of  the  other  listeners,  but  struck  upon  that 
of  Mrs.  John  Parke  like  some  strange  chord  of  which 
she  had  no  understanding:  "and  after  all  there  is  no 
harm  done  to  you!  It  is  my  only  consolation.  After 
all  there  is  no  harm  done  to  you!" 

"Oh,  Mary!  It  is  a  sad  blow  to  us  all,  but  we  must 
bear  it,"  said  Letitia,  disengaging  herself  from  the  em- 
brace which  she  so  feared.  She  cast  a  glance  round 
to  see  thai  the  nurse  was  near,  and  strengthened  by 
this,  sat  down  at  a  little  distance  from  the  new-made 
widow.  "It  is  a  great  loss,"  she  said,  putting  up  her 
handkerchief  to  her  eyes;  "so  kind  to  us  as  he  always 
was.  But  we  must  seek  for  resignation  and  strength  to 
bear  it" 

"Indeed  he  was  kind  to  everybody."  said  Agnes, 
hoping  to  keep  ihe  strange  interview  upon  safe  ground. 

"And  what  a  good  thing  you  were  able  to  come 
back  to  be  with  him  at  the  last!"  said  Mrs.  John. 

"My  dear  I-elitia,"  said  Mary,  "1  can't  find  words  to 
tell  you^You  must  not  think  I  will  feel  il  that  you 
should  have  my  name— or  that  Mr.  Parke  should  have 
his  name.  Oh,  no!  I  shall  not.  Vou  must  not  put 
aside  your  rights  out  of  any  thought  of  me.  I  am  only 
the  Dowager  now,  and  you  are  Lady  Frogmore." 

"  Oh,"  cried  Mrs.  John,  springing  lo  her  feel,  "I  knew 
'  Jff  ffclt  WB8  aaid  wa»  nonsense,  and  that  there  c 
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would  be  a  cure.     Agnes  Hill,  you  may  risk  your  life, 

but  I  will  not  risk  mine — at  the  mercy  of  a " 

She  had  sprung  up  from  her  chair  with  a  scared 
face,  and  hurried  towards  the  door.  As  for  Mary,  she 
did  not  understand  this  recoil  of  her  sister-in-law  from 
her.  "What  is  it?"  she  said;  "what  is  it?  Why  should 
she  have  any  grudge  against  me?  Tell  her,  Agnes,  that 
I  have  no  grudge;  that  I  am  glad.  After  all,  though 
she  was  so  frightened  of  me,  I  have  done  her  no  harm." 


CHAPTER    : 


I 


Lktitia  hurried  along  the  passage  lo  the  room  which 
she  always  occupied  at  the  Park,  and  where  Felide  was 
already  arranging  her  "things"  out  of  the  box.  She  took 
refuge  in  this  room  as  in  a  safe  place,  and  locked  the 
door  behind  her  with  an  impulse  of  frighl.  When,  how- 
ever, she  sal  down  panting,  to  think  it  over,  reassured 
by  these  walls  and  by  the  tranquil  presence  of  her  maid 
busied  about  ordinary  concerns,  and  by  the  conviction 
that  Mary  was  in  the  hands  of  the  attendant  and  would, 
not  be  allowed  to  follow  her,  Mrs.  Parke  began  to  per- 
ceive that  her  panic  might  be  thought  foolish,  and  that 
there  was  really  nothing  to  be  afraid  of  "For  they 
would  never  have  allowed  her  to  hurt  me,"  she  said  to 
,  herself — "and  she  did  not  mean  to  hurt  me,  poor  thing. 
She  meant  to  be  kind.  She  was  always  silly,"  Letitia 
said  to  herself,  her  old  contempt  for  Mary  Hill  begin- 
ning lo  get  the  better  of  her  panic  and  terror  of  Lady 
Frogmore.  Bui  her  heart  again  jumped  to  her  mouth 
when  the  sound  of  someone  running  along  the  corridor 
ended  in  a  thump  upon  the  locked  door.  "Oh,  don't 
open  it,  don't  open  it,  Felicie!"  she  said,  springing  up 
to  hide  herself.  She  was  only  stopped  by  the  sound 
of  a  voice  which  came  in  along  with  the  drTimming. 
"Mamma,   mamma,  open — mMnma.,  \«.  -kss,  \a,  I  want 
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said  the  intruder.  Even  then  Letilia  had 
horrible  visions  of  the  mad-woman  taking  advantage  of 
the  opportunity,  while  Duke  was  admitted,  to  rush  in 
upon  her  victim.  But  even  the  boy's  presence  was  an 
additional  protection.  He  would  come  between  her  and 
any  assault.  He  was  a  big,  strong  boy.  When  John 
Parke  came  in  just  behind  his  sod,  Lctitia  fell  almost  al 
her  ease.  Between  them,  the  man  and  the  boy  could  surely 
deal  with  the  maniac.  She  could  not  in  their  presence 
do  any  real  harm.  John  Parke's  face  was  covered  with 
clouds;  he  was  moody  and  serious,  scarcely  moving  out 
of  his  absorbed  gravity  to  receive  the  eager  salulations 
of  Duke,  who  had  been  greatly  subdued  by  the  melan- 
choly of  the  house,  .md  delighted  to  find  in  ihe  ad- 
vent of  his  parents  an  opening  out  of  the  gloom.  John 
went  up  scowling  to  6is  wife,  and,  standing  over  her, 
desired  that  Felicie  might  be  sent  away.  "I  have  some- 
thing to  say  to  you,"  he  said.  Letitia  made  herself  as 
comfortable  as  circumstances  would  permit.  She  took 
off  her  cloak  and  hat,  and  had  an  easy  chair  drawn  to 
the  fire.  Then  she  sent  her  maid  away  and  lumed 
to  her  husband,  who  had  been  looking  on  al  these 
proceedings  with  impatience.  "Now,  what  is  it?"  she 
said. 

"I  am  glad  you  can  attend  to  me  at  last  I  want 
to  speak  to  you  about  that  poor  woman  and  the  stale  of 
the  house." 

"What  poor  woman?  Do  you  mean  Mary  Hill?  You 
can't  tell  me  much  about  her,  for  I  have  seen  her.  Talk 
of  cures  1  She  is  as  mad  as  a  March  hare,  Duke,  just 
lock  the  door." 

"Why  should  he  lock  the  inxxi    VlVa-V  \Ne.  ^^  \v» 
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say  is  of  importance.  Don't  let  us  have  a 
said  John  Parke." 

"She  is  as  mad — as  any  one  ever  was.  If  she 
came  bursting  into  the  room  in  that  state — I  should  die. 
!  know  1  should  die." 

"They  said  she  was  quite  (juiel,"  he  cried. 

"And  so  she  is!  very  quiet.  John,  she  said  she  was 
the  Dowager  and  that  I  was  Lady  Frograore." 

"Then  you  know,"  said  John,  "though  that  was  not 
how  they  told  me.  They  say  she  remembers  nothing 
about  the  little  boy.  She  declares  she  never  had  any 
child;  that  he  is  a  little  boy  who  was  invited  to  play 
with  Duke;  and  that  Frogmore  took  a  fancy  to  him  and 
adopted  him.  Letitia,  it's  the  most  wonderful  thing 
I  ever  heard  of,  and  very  exciting  to  people  in  our  posi- 
tion. Do  you  hear  me?  What  do  you  think?  Was 
such  a  thing  ever  heard  of,  that  a  woman  should  forget 
she  had  a  child?    I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing,     Do 

you  think ~?"     He  looked  at  her  with  eyes  full  of 

excitement,  full  of  awakened  anxiety,  and  a  hundred 
questions.  John  Parke  was  not  a  clever  man;  he  had 
never  pretended  to  be:  but  he  had  boundless  faith  in 
his  wife's  cleverness,  and  he  brought  her  this  extra- 
ordinary question  with  an  unheatating  confidence  in 
her  power  to  draw  something  out  of  it  that  would  be 
somehow  lo  his  advantage  and  that  of  the  family.  He 
fixed  his  eyes  upon  her  with  aJl  the  fervour  of  a  question 
of  life  and  death. 

"Oh,  I  know  that,"  cried  little  Duke.  "Aunt  Mary 
is  Mar's  mother,  ain't  she,  mamma?  But  she  says  she 
never  heard  of  him.     She  says  she  don't  know  him. 

i  she's  his  own  moVheiV    \  Vivw^Vvftd  uH  I  thought 
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I  should  have  dropped.  Fancy,  mamma;  Aunl  Mary! 
And  Mar  laughed  too,"  ihe  boy  said;  but  added  in 
another  moment  in  a  subdued  tone,  "He  was  going  Id 
cry,  but  I  made  him  laugh.  He's  a  very  little  thing; 
he  doesn't  always  see  the  fun," 

Neither  of  his  parents  paid  any  attention  to  Duke, 
though  they  let  him  have  his  say.  But  John  Parke,  who 
had  never  taken  his  eyes  from  his  wife's  face,  standing 
over  her  wailing  for  her  decision  on  the  question  he  had 
put  before  her,  now  touched  her  on  the  shoulder,  re- 
calling her  to  herself  and  what  he  had  asked.  "Eh?" 
he  said  interrogatively.  "Letitla — don't  you  think " 

"No!"  she  said  suddenly,  when  this  little  by-play 
had  been  twice  repeated,  "I  don't.  Nothing  can  be 
made  of  iL  The  child  was  bom  in  this  house  in  every- 
body's knowledge;  put  in  the  papers^as  public  as  if 
he  had  been  a  prince.  No!  Don't  ask  me  what  I  think. 
There's  aolhiiig  to  be  thought  or  said  on  the  subject. 
She's  mad;  that  is  all." 

"But  they  all  say  she  is  not  mad — and  she  says 
she  never  had  a  child.  She  ought  to  know,"  said  John, 
"Wlio  should  know  if  she  doesn't?  Leiitia,  when  I 
think — if  it  hadn't  been  for  her,  you  and  I  would  have 
been  coming  home  here;  we  should  have  had  every- 
thing. And  what  if,  after  all,  there's  been  some  mistake, 
some  delusion?  Frogmore — poor  old  fellow,  I  wouldn't 
say  a  word  against  him;  but  he  was  prejudiced.    If  she 

says    he    adopted    the    boy- Well!      She    ought    to 

know " 

"Don't  be  a  fool,  John  Parke,"  cried  his  wife.  "Frog- 
more  was  proud  of  him,  as  you  know.  He  hated  me. 
[  He  twald  newf  havo  auaried  Mary  Hill  Vi^av  \o  "kot^i 
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his  revenge  on  me.  Do  you  think  1  don't  feel  ii,  her 
I  set  op  in  my  place?  And  wouldn't  I  turn  that  bral 
to  the  door  if  1  could,  oh!  without  a  moment's  thought. 
But  I'm  not  a  fool,"  said  Letitia.  "The  woman's  mad 
— she  doesn't  know  what  she's  saying.  There's  dozens 
of  witnesses  to  prove  it  if  she  denies.  The  doctor  and 
the  nurse  and  all  the  servants  in  the  house,  and  her 
mother,  and — we  needn't  go  further — myself.  John 
Parke,  don't  be  a  fool.  You'll  never  get  the  better  of 
her  in  that  way." 

"All  the  same,"  said  John,  who  had  recovered  the 
first  dismay  caused  by  her  contradiction  while  she  went 
on  speaking.  "All  the  same,  I  think  it's  worth  fighting 
— with  the  mother  at  your  back." 

"The  mother!"  she  said,  with  contempt.  "She'd  go 
raving  mad  in  the  witness-box,  and  that  would  be  fine 
proof  for  you.  Why.  the  child  was  bom  before  all  the 
world,  so  to  speak,  like  the  heir  to  the  crown.  You 
might  as  well  fighl  the  one  as  the  other.  Oh,  it  is  not 
from  any  love  of  them,  you  may  be  sure,  that  I  speat!" 

"I  don't  understand  you,  Letitia,"  said  John.  "I'd 
fight  it  to  the  last,  if  it  was  any  good;  but  as  for  turning 
the  child  out  of  doors  or  so  forth  as  you  talk  in  your 
wild  way- — —" 

"You  would  leave  me  to  do  that,"  said  Letitia,  with 
a  snarl,  "and  so  1  should,  and  never  think  twice  either 
of  him  or  his  mother.    Duke,  what  do  you  mean  staring 

me  like  thai?  You  don't  understand  what  we're 
llting  about  Run  away  and  play.  .Go  to  the  nursery 
wherever  you  live  when  you're  here." 

"Mamna,  Jdu's  qutte  a  Uole  tdtowt  h^  < 


know  very  much:  but  he's  a  very  nice  litlle  Tellow.  If 
it  is  Mar  you  and  p^pa  are  going  Lo  turn  out  of  the 
house— — " 

Letitia  burst  into  d  shrill  laugh.  She  pushed  her 
boy  away  from  her. 

'•no  off  lo  your  play,  you  little -dunce,"  she 

said.  "Mar!  why,  Mar's  the  master  of  the  bouse,  don't 
you  know:  he's  Lord  Frogmore.  It's  we  thai  Mar  will 
lurn  out  of  the  Iiouse  if  we  don't  mind.  Vou  had 
belter  go  and  ask  him  to  be  kind  to  papa,  and  not 
send  us  away." 

Father  and  son  looked  on  with  equally  bewildered 
faces  at  this  burst  of  merriment,  which  they  could  not 
understand. 

"I  am  sure,"  said  Duke,  "that  Mar  would  be  very 
fond  of  papa  if  be'd  let  him,  and  never,  never  ihink  of 
turning  anyone  away.  Mar  is — why,  Mar  is — Mamma! 
Mar's  father's  dead,  and  his  mother  has  forgotten  him, 
and  he's  a  very,  very  little  boy." 

Duke's  eyes  filled  with  tears,  his  lips  began  to  quiver; 
the  thought  of  Mar's  loneliness  and  a  vague  sense  of 
unkindness  and  danger  around  him  went  to  tijc  child's 
heart.  The  effect  of  Duke's  emotion  on  his  two  parenls 
was  very  different.  Letitia  gave  her  son  a  look  of  ex- 
asperation, as  if  she  would  have  liked  to  strike  him;  but 
John's  countenance  melted,  and  bis  hand  unconsciously 
placed  itself  with  a  caress  on  the  boy's  shoulder.  John's 
obtuse  mind  had  taken  what  he  heard  an  pird  4t  la 
Itllre,  and  the  idea  thai  "the  httle  boy"  might  after  all 
be  an  imposlor,  and  his  own  righls  iniaci,  had  inflamed 

mind.  But  he  had  no  unkindly  feeling  to  little  Mar, 
and  the  tears  in  Duke's  eyes  were  not  onlf  a.  tv^maxix 
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to  his  rather,  bul  melted  at  once  the  untimely,  artificial 
frost  in  John's  heart. 

"God  forgive  rae,"  he  said,  "I  didn't  think  of  the 
poor  child  at  all.  I  was  thinking  only— Poor  little  boyl 
Duke,  my  fine  fellow,  you're  right  to  stand  up  for  him, 
Vou  make  me  ashamed  of  myself.  We'll  do  what  we 
can  to  make  it  up  to  the  poor  little  fellow,  Duke!" 

"Yes,  father!"  cried  Duke,  putting  his  hand  into 
John's  hand. 

Letilia  looked  from  one  to  the  otlier  more  ex- 
asperated than  ever.  Her  lip  curled,  in  spite  of  her- 
self, over  her  set  teeth  like  the  snarl  of  a  dog.  Had 
there  been  a  thunderbolt  handy  and  within  her  reach, 
how  unhesitatingly  she  would  have  aimed  it  at  those 
two  fools!  "1  think  you'd  better  go  and  comfort  your 
friend,"  she  said.  "Take  care  of  him,  Duke,  he  may 
be  a  good  friend  lo  you  another  time;  for  you're  no- 
body, don't  you  know,  and  he  is  Lord  Frogmore.  For 
goodness  sake,  John,  send  the  boy  off  and  lock  the  doof 
after  him.     I've  got  a  hundred  things  to  say." 

John  did  as  he  was  told,  with  the  clouds  dosing 
over  his  face  again.  He  bad  fired  his  shot,  so  to  speak, 
and  having  failed  had  nothing  more  on  his  side  to 
suggest 

"It  is  a  liiiJe  difficult,"  said  I./etitia,  "to  know  where 
to  have  you,  when  one  moment  you  are  ready  to  take 
on  trust  a  mad-woman's  denial  of  a  tnitli  that  is  as 
well  known  as  the  Prince  of  Wales—and  the  Qexl  are 
shedding  tears  over  the  poor  little  boy." 

"I  don't  see  why  one  might  not  do  both,"  said 
John. 
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putting  sentiment  aside,  I  shotild  like  lo  know  what's 
going  to  be  done." 

"I  haven't  heard  much — how  could  I?"  said  John, 
"There's  no  will  but  one  made  before  the  child  was 
bom— leaving  the  mother  guardian — of  course,  if  she's 
mad,  as  you  say,  she  can't  be  that  now,  I  suppose." 

"What  does  the  doctor  say?" 

"The  doctor  says  two  or  three  things— as  they  all 
do — that  she's  quite  well,  not  mad  at  all,  though  of 
course  it  has  a  strange  appearance  that  she  should  have 
forgotten  her  child,  and  would  go  against  her  in  a  courl 
of  law,  But  he  thinks  ii  is  quite  natural,  by  all  kinds 
of  reasons,"  said  John  hurriedly,  perceiving,  as  so  few 
speakers  are  clever  enough  lo  do,  that  he  do  longer 
had  the  ear  of  his  .tudience.  He  gave  Letitia  a  look 
half  affronted,  half  anxious,  and  then  began  to  walk  up 
and  down  the  room,  awaiting  her  reply. 

"Five  years  old,"  said  I.«titia,  "a  little  puny  thing 
with  no  stamina,  and  the  mother  out  of  the  question, 
taking  no  interest -" 

"Poor  little  thing,"  said  John. 

"And  afler  Mary — you  are  the  guardian,  I  sup- 
pose." 

"Letitia!"  he  cried.  There  was  something  in  the 
lone  with  which  she  had  said  these  words — something 
indescribable,  hideous,  which  horrified  him.  He  lumcd 
upon  her  with  staring  eyes. 

"Well,"  she  said  calmly,  "is  there  anything  wonder- 
ful in  that?  I  suppose  you  will  be  guardian  as  ilie  next 
after  her.    He  will  be — in  your  hands ■" 

"Where  he  will  be  as  safe,''  John  cried,  coining  up 

/Mr  Prn.  amJ  f/rir  Aff.    II.  \ 
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I  her  almosi  as  if  he  would  have  seized  and  shaken 
lier,  "as  tf  he  were  my  own." 

"I  never  doubled  it,"  Letitia  said. 
What  did  she  mean?  her  husband  looking  down 
I  flpon  her  from  where  he  stood,  could  not  accuse  her  of 
I.  anything.    The  words  had  been  simple  enough.    And 
low  holding  her  foot  to  the  fire,  as  if  the  only 
thing  she  cared  for  in  the  world  was  to  get  warm.  She 
did  not  look  at  him,   She  yawned  a  Uttle  as  if  the  con- 
versation were  getting  tedious,    "You  see  yourself,"  she 
went  on,  "that  there's  no  use  trying  to  unseat  the  boy 
because  of  his  mother's  wild   fancies.      The  thing  you 
have  to  think  of  is  how  to  do  the  best  for  him.    And 
you'll  have  to  lake  this  into  consideration  at  once-    I 
I  should  say  we'd  belter  come  here  and  let  Greenpark. 
will  be  best  for  the  boy;  and  as  I  suppose  you  will 
[  hnve  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  property  it  will  be 
[  better  for  you.    There  is  a  long  minority  to  look  for- 
I  ward  lo,  and  of  course  there  must  be  a  good  allowance 
I  for  the   child.    It  would    be   better  for  Mary   that   she 
should  have  the  Dower-house.    The  boy  can't  be  any 
pleasure  to  her,  feeling  as  she  does,  and  it  wit!  be  good 
for  him  to  have  children  about  him  instead  of  being 
.        brought  up  like  a  little  old  man." 
^K        "Vou  seem  to  have  got  it  all  cut  and  dry,"  said 
^K  John,  astonished. 

^H  "Yes.  I've  been  thinking  about  it,"  said  Letitia. 
^B"Vou  need  not  speak  of  it  all,  cut  and  dry  as  you  call 
^Kit,  at  once,  but  It's  best  to  have  a  plan  in  our  heads. 
^H  That's  what  I  advise.  And  as  soon  as  the  funeral  is 
^Bover  the  first  thing  to  do  \s  \o  g,ev  t\4  ot  M.ii^.     I  am 
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very  much  frightened  of  mad  people.  1  have  always 
been  so  all  my  life." 

"Well,  perhaps  it  might  be  the  best  way.  But  there 
is  Blotting  to  consult.  Blotting  has  as  much  to  say  as 
1  have.  He's  executor  too.  And  so  is  she  for  that 
matter." 

"John,"  said  Mrs.  Parke.  "She  is  much  better  out 
of  the  house.  And  all  those  Hills.  I  can't  bear  them. 
If  she  keeps  on  thinking  ii  an  interloper,  only  adopted 
by  Frogmore,  she  might  do  some  harm  to  ihe  child. 
It's  not  consistent  with  your  duly  to  keep  her  here." 

She  looked  up  as  she  said  this  and  met  his  eyes. 
There  was  a  half  smile  in  hers,  but  Mrs.  Parke's  eyes 
were  not  expressive^ they  were  dull  eyes,  and  when 
Leiitia  chose  they  became  duller  siiH  with  no  meaning 
in  them  at  all.  Perhaps  she  had  not  any  meaning. 
The  tone  which  frightened  her  husband  might  have 
been  an  accidental  change  of  her  voice.  He  looked  at 
her  with  all  the  penetration  there  was  in  his,  but  could 
make  nothing  of  her.  John  had  been  very  much 
frightened,  he  could  not  tell  how;  for,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  was  he  who  had  entertained  ideas  prejudicial  to 
little  Mar  and  not  Letilia.  What  dreadful  thing  had 
he  imagined  about  his  wife?  "Vou  are  the  guardian." 
There  could  not  be  simpler  words.  Was  it  some  sug- 
gestion from  the  devil  that  had  made  him  hear  in 
them  something — that  was  too  dreadful  to  be  spoken? 
John  Parke,  who  was  honest  enough,  and  could  not 
have  h.irmed  anyone,  though  he  would  have  fought 
tooth  and  nail  for  his  rights,  looked  into  his  wife's  face, 
and  saw  nothing  there  that  gave  any  warrant  for  *h.n. 
he  had  imagined.   But  after  the  shocV  Vt  Va-i  xetewTA." 
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it  was  not  very  easy  for  him  to  conliime  the  con%-ersa- 
tion.  He  said,  "1  beg  your  pardon,"  thrusting  one  of 
his  hands  itito  his  pocket,  as  if  lo  find  the  solutioo  of 
the  mystery  ihere.  Lctilia  did  not  ask  why  be  begged 
her  pardon.  She  begged  him  to  call  Felicie,  that  she 
might  get  a  cup  of  tea. 


CHAPTER    IV, 


It  was  said  by  everybody  Ihal  nothing  could  be 
more  pathetic  than  Lord  Frogmore's  funerat.  When  a 
man  dies  over  seventy  he  is  usually  attended  to  his 
grave,  if  he  has  been  a  good  man,  by  much  respect 
and  reverential  seriousness,  but  uoi  by  any  acute  feel- 
ing; hut  there  was  something  in  the  aspect  of  the  little 
hoy  whom  John  Parke  led  by  the  hand  after  ihe  old 
man's  coffin  which  went  to  tlie  hearts  of  the  bystanders. 
Poor  little  boy!  aa  interloper  if  ever  there  was  one,  a 
being  imnecessary,  who  never  ought  to  have  been  bom. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  was  not  the  popular  senti- 
ment The  village  folks  gaped  after  the  little  lord  with 
a  partiality  and  sympathy  partly  made  up  of  compas- 
sion for  him,  and  panly  of  admiration  for  his  great  good 
fortune.  A  little  thing  like  thatl  and  already  a  great 
lord.  People  of  another  class,  however,  entertained 
different  feelings.  The  man  of  business,  who  was  his 
other  guardian,  looked  at  little  Mar  with  a  troubled 
pity  that  had  a.  little  impatience  in  it.  Poor  little  man! 
Why  on  earth  had  he  ever  been  hom?  Nobody  wanted 
him.  He  stood  horribly  in  tlie  way  of  John  Parke  and 
all  his  sturdy  children.  It  was  not  at  all  surprising  if 
John  felt  it  so,  and  certainly  Mrs.  John  did.  There 
could  be  no  doubt  on  that  subjett.    '?Vi«^  V*&  tsvwvrSi 
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on  the  strength  of  that  inheritance,  which  nobody  ever 
doubted,  and  he  had  been  his  brother's  heir  presump- 
tive all  his  life.  Who  wanted  this  iiltle  thing?  If  even 
his  mother  had  been  fond  of  him,  had  taken  some 
pride  in  him!  But  she  threw  liim  off  allogellier.  The 
poor  little  forlorn  creature  with  his  little  pale  face!  He 
was  in  everybody's  way.  But  for  him  John  Parke  would 
have  come  Iranquilly  into  hts  kingdom,  the  iiiherjlance 
which  he  had  expected  all  his  life,  which  had  been  his 
right  There  was  scarcely  anybody,  Mr.  Blotting  thought, 
who  would  not  be  glad  if  the  child  were  removed  to  a 
better  world.  "If  the  Lord  would  lake  him,"  that  was 
what  poor  people  said  of  their  superfluous  children, 
The  lawyer  could  not  but  think  with  a  feeling  not  so 
pious  that  this  would  really  be  the  best  way.  The 
event  would  break  his  aunt's  heart  perhaps,  but  what 
does  it  matter  if  a  middle-aged  unmarried  woman,  an 
old  maid,  should  chance  to  break  her  heart?  And  to 
everybody  else  it  would  be  a.  relief.  "They'll  never 
rare  him,"  was  what  the  village  gossips  said.  Mr. 
Blotting  had  not  the  slightest  doubl  that  Mrs,  John 
Parke  would  do  the  best  she  possibly  could  to  "rare" 
Mar,  though  il  would  be  much  against  her  Interest  But 
what  a  saving  of  trouble,  what  a  clearing  up  of  diffi- 
culties, if  only  the  Lord  would  take  him.  Poor  un- 
necessary child  1  the  old  man's  plaything,  now  nothing 
but  a  trouble  and  hindrance,  what  to  him  were  all  the 
good  things  to  which  he  had  been  bom?  Nobody 
wanted  him  W  be  born,  not  even  jiis  mother  it  ap- 
peared; and  the  best  thing  for  him  would  be  to  slip 
away  out  of  life  and  be  heard  of  no  more. 

Mar  had  a  very  white  seTiou^  \\iUe  (ace,  and  watched 
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every  detail  of  Ihe  Tuneral  service  with  a  strange 
iiess.  He  clulclied  fast  hold  of  his  uncle's  hand  as  he 
stood  gazing,  wondering,  not  knowing  what  it  was  all 
about.  To  associate  the  ominous  blackness  of  that 
cofRn,  which  was  the  central  object  in  the  dismal  scene, 
with  his  old  kind  father,  was  beyond  Mar's  powers.  He 
look  a  great  interest  in  it,  how  it  was  to  be  got  down 
into  the  hole,  and  even  stepped  forward  eagerly,  drag- 
ging John  a  slep  or  two  !o  see  how  it  was  done,  which 
gave  some  of  the  bystanders  the  idea  that  the  poor  little 
precocious  lad  was  about  to  throw  himself  into  the  grave 
of  his  father,  and  made  several  take  a  hasty  step  to- 
wards him  to  rescue  the  child.  Poor  little  thing — and 
not  such  a  bad  business  either  if  it  could  be  done — if 
the  Lord  would  take  him.  The  village  people,  too, 
thought  it  would  be  a  great  thing  if  the  Lord  would 
take  him.  He  never  would  be  reared  they  were  sure; 
and  what  with  his  mother,  poor  lady,  who  was  mad, 
and  his  father,  who  was  dead,  there  was  little  prospect 
of  any  comfort  or  petting,  such  as  his  forloni  orphan- 
hood required,  for  poor  little  Mar. 

Mai^'  went  to  the  church,  though  it  was  considered 
by  Mrs.  Hill  that  it  was  more  decorous  that  she  should 
not  be  able  to  follow  the  mournful  little  procession  to 
ihe  grave,  and  il  was  not  practicable  to  shut  her  out 
afterw;uds  from  the  assembly  of  the  mourners,  before 
whom  the  will  was  read.  She  came  in  looking  perhaps 
butler  that!  she  had  ever  looked  in  her  life  before,  in 
ihe  imposing  black  and  white  of  her  widow's  weeds — 
ihai  dress  which  it  is  so  common  to  decry  as  hideous, 
but  which  is  almost  always  advanLigeoiis  to  its  wearer. 
She  was  pa]c  and  grave,  but  had  vhM.  m  (A -»&«.-».- 
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haiistjon  and  almost  repose  which  so  oflen  folH 
grief  which  is  natural,  but  not  impassioned  or  exc< 
*rhc  tears  came  easily  to  her  eyes,  her  lips  occasionally 
Irerabled,  and  her  voice  broke;  but  she  was  quite  com- 
posed and  quiet,  guilty  of  no  exaggeration  or  extra- 
vagance of  mourning.  She  came  in  with  her  own  parly 
surrounding  and  supporting  her — the  vicar  first  of  the 
group,  the  doctor  bringing  up  the  rear  with  the  apolo- 
getic air  of  a  man  who  knows  he  is  not  wanted,  yet  is 
conscious  of  a  certain  right  to  come.  The  two  factions, 
so  to  speak,  kept  instinctively  on  different  sides  of  the 
room,  and  the  vicar  and  John  Parke  had  a  momentary 
silent  struggle  for  the  commanding  position  in  front  of 
the  fire  which  both  aimed  at.  When  the  one  saw  the 
intention  of  the  other  he  involuntarily  hesitated  and  fell 
back  a  step,  so  that  there  was  first  a  mutual  withdrawal 
from  the  coveted  place;  and  then  it  came  simultaneously 
into  the  minds  of  both  that  to  give  up  this  advantage 
out  of  mere  politeness  was  unnecessary  in  Uie  position 
in  which  they  now  stood  to  each  olher,  so  that  both 
began  to  advance  again,  as  if  by  a  word  of  command. 
But  if  John  Parke  was  more  nimble,  being  younger,  the 
vicar  carried  more  weight,  and  wiih  a  sweep  of  his 
large  shoulder  pushed  on,  before  tlie  other's  attitude 
was  secure.  The  result  was  therefore  to  the  advantage 
of  the  vicar  in  this  brief  preliminary  encounter,  Mrs. 
John  had  placed  herself  in  a  comfortable  chair  near  the 
fire,  with  her  handkerchief  and  smelling-bottle  ready, 
Mary  was  more  in  the  open,  so  to  speak,  wilh  her 
mother  seated  near;  Agnes  slanding  by  her  chair,  and 
the  doctor  behind.  There  was  little  remark  as  Mr. 
SJolting  read  and  expounded  Vhe  ^\\V,  Vti  -wlich,  i 
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no  one  paid  very  much  attention.  They  were  all  toler- 
ably acquainted  with  its  scope  and  conditions  before, 

"The  chief  point  to  be  settled,"  said  the  'man  of 
business,  "as  circumstances  may  make  certain  of  the 
lale  lord's  stipulations  impossible,  is  the  future  custody 
and  care  of  poor  little  Lord  Frogmore.  I  think  it  may 
all  be  managed  amicably  among  us,  which  would  be  so 
much  better  than  any  public  interference  with  what  the 
testator  wished.  I  fee!  sure  he  would  prefer  that  we 
should  carry  out  the  spirit  'of  his  instructions  in  good 
intelligence  among  ourselves," 

"Mr.  Blotting,"  said  Lady  Frogmore,  "may  I  be  al- 
lowed to  speak?" 

She  was  llie  only  one  to  whom  the  will  had  been 
at  all  new,  and  she  had  received  it  with  little  gestures 
of  assent  and  nods  of  her  head. 

"Surely,  Lady  Frogmore,  whatever  you  may  wish  to 
say," 

"It  is  just  this,"  said  Mary.  "I  agree  in  all  my 
dear  lord  says.  If  there  had  been — a  child —  These 
things,"  she  said  with  an  old-maidenly  blush  dying  her 
countenance  for  a  moment,  "have  always,  I  believe,  lo 
be  taken  into  consideration;  but  there  was,  you  sec,  no 
child " 

"Noi  when  the  will  was  wrillen:  but  a  prospect  of 
one,  Lady  Frt^;more." 

"People  don't  make  settlements  upon  prospects," 
said  Mary  with  a  gleam  of  shrewdness.  "Do  you  think 
he  would  have  left  it  like  that,  if  it  had  come  to  any- 
thing?   My  dear  lord  was  far  more  carelvi  q^  vwj  ««&- 


fort  than  that.  It  is  clearly  understood,  theti,  iliat  ihcrc 
was  no  child?" 

"Nol  Ihen,"  said  Mr,  Blotting. 

"Not  then,"  said  Mary,  "nor  ever.  Why.  what  lime 
was  Ihat?" 

The  lawyer  read  out  the  dale,  "Nearly  six  years 
ago." 

She  had  been  unmoved  by  the  other  det^ls,  but 
started  slightly  at  ihis, 

"Six  years!  We  have  not  been  married — half  that 
lime— — " 

"Oh,  yes,  my  dear  Mary,"  said  Mrs.  Hill;  "going 
on  for  seven  years.  Vou  see  you  have  been  so  long 
away,  such  a  long  lime  away^— more  than  five  years." 

"My  dear,"  said  the  vicar,  "never  mind  about  dates- 
Mary  must  be  kept  quite  calm — —" 

She  glanced  round,  with  a  wondering,  troubled 
look. 

"Five  years!  Why!"  She  burst  into  a  Utile  laugh. 
"I  lo  be  away  from  ray  dear  old  lord  for  five  years! 
Mother,  you  must  be  dreaming.  But  lei  us  return  lo 
the  other  subject-  I  have  a  statement  to  make,  which 
is  very  serious.  I  think  I  have  a  right  lo  be  heard,  for 
no  one  can  know  as  well  as  me.  I  have  always  been 
disturbed  ever  since  I  was  married  by  the  thought  of 
any  harm  that  might  happen  to  Leiitia  and  her  family 
through  me,  Vou  all  know  thai.  Well!  Please  let 
everybody  listen  to  me:  it  is  very,  very  important.  My 
great  comfort  in  my  dear  lord's  deaih  is  this— ihai 
everything  of  that  kind  has  been  mercifully  averted. 
You  Uunk  me  very  calm,  seeing  how  much  I  have  lost. 
Oh,   no  one  can  lell  whal  \  \\a.v«  Vw.V — \iie  kindest,  tlie 
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dearest!  He  was  old,  but  that  only  made  us  suit  each 
other  the  betier^for  you  know  I  was  not  young.  But 
my  comfort  in  it  all  is  ihis^lhat  no  harm  has  been 
done.  1  don't  understand  your  lalk  about  a  child. 
John  Parke,  my  husband's  brother,  is  of  course  Lord 
Frogmore:  and  Letitia  is  Lady  Frogmore:  and  I  am  the 
Dowager;  that  is  all  as  plain  as  daylight  And,"  said 
Mary,  rising,  her  eyes  full  of  tears,  her  gesture  full  of 
dignity,  "if  ihey  think  I  grudge  it  they  are  very,  very 
wrong.  I  wish  them  a  happy  life  and  long,  long  years 
Jo  bear  their  new  name;  and  my  own  comfort  in  losing 
my  dear  lord  is  that  no  harm  has  been  done  to  them." 
She  made  this  long  speech  with  the  air  of  a  queen 
giving  up  her  throne,  and  with  a  smile  through  her 
tears  turned  away,  taking  her  sister's  arm,  who  stood 
crying  silently,  not  saying  a  word.  The  doctor  hastened 
forward  from  behind  to  offer  his  support,  but  Mary  put 
him  away.  "No,  thank  you,  doctor,"  she  said;  "I  am 
quite  well.  I  want  no  help."  She  turned  to  the 
audience  who  were  silent,  struck  dumb,  not  venturing 
even  to  look  at  each  other  in  the  awe  of  the  strange 
communication  she  had  made  them.  "1  need  not  stay 
longer?"  she  said.  "No,  I  could  not  help  to  sellle  any- 
thing; but  whatever  you  arrange  I  will  do."  It  was  John 
Parke  who  hurried  forward  to  open  the  door  for  her. 
He  look  her  hand  as  she  passed  him  and  gave  it  n 
close  grasp.  He  was  strangely  disturbed,  and  moved, 
a  way  Mary  was  very  far  from  understanding.  "L,idy 
Frogmore,"  he  said,  "whether  you  know  h  or  not,  and 
however  hard  it  may  be,  I'll  do  my  duty  all  the  same." 
"I  never  doubted  it,"  she  said;  "you  were  always 
kind;  and  God  bless  you,  Lord  Viogmott"     ^Owix  ^tSv 
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back  as  if  he  had  received  a  blow.  He  went  back 
slowly  to  the  rest,  who  were  all  silent,  not  even  I^etitia 
finding  courage  enough  to  make  any  remark,  John 
looked  at  the  vicar  again  as  if  he  would  have  liked  to 
oust  him  from  his  place;  but  finally,  finding  that  too 
much  lo  undertake,  (lung  himself  down  into  a  low  bul 
very  comfortable  chair  by  the  fire.  "Well,"  he  said, 
looking  round,  "here  is  just  as  strange  a  business  as 
ever  I  met  with.     Blotting,  what  do  you  think?" 

His  voice  broke  the  spell  which  had  lain  upon 
them  all. 

"I  don't  see  what  there  is  to  think,"  saJd  LetJtia. 
"What  did  you  expect?  Sense  from  a  woman  who  is 
as  mad  as  a  March  hare." 

"It  ill  becomes  you,  Tisch,"  said  Mrs.  Hill,  who 
had  been  gasping  for  an  opportunity,  "it  ill  becomes 
you,  who  drove  her  to  it,  to  speak  of  my  Mary  in  that 
way." 

Mre.  John  Parke  gave  a  stare  in  the  direction  of  the 
vicar's  wife,  and  then,  liuming  to  the  two  gentlemen, 
shrugged   her  shoulders  a  little  and  elevated  her  eye- 

"It  is  in  the  family,"  she  said. 

Mr.  Blotting,  like  most  other  men,  feared  a  passage 
of  arms  between  the  two  ladies,  so  he  hastened  lo  put 
himself  in  the  breach. 

"In  ordinary  circumstances,"  he  said,  "a  statemenl 
of  this  kind  from  a  mother  would  be  considered  con- 
clusive. If  she  said,  'This  child  is  not  mine,'  there 
would  not  be  another  word  lo  say." 

"Bul,  I  beg— 1  beg,"  said  the  Wear,  wagging  his 
.Vhite  beard,  and  see- sawing  Vi\V\  \u% 'iv&wd.    "Nothing 
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of  the  sort — nothing  of  the  sort!  Lady  Frogmore  enler- 
tains  a  hallucination.  Such  a  thing  has  happened  to 
many  at  a  delicate  time  of  life.     Where  is  Dr.  Brownf 

ft-ijl  tell  you.  Why,  the  boy,  sir,  the  boy^is  un- 
doubted—     Why.  my  wife  was  there!" 

"I  am  ready,"  said  Mrs.  Hill,  "to  be  examined  be- 
fore any  court  in  England.  I  was  present  from  the 
moment  things  began.  Her  mother!  Of  course,  I  was 
with  her — I  never  left  her.  Why,  it  was  I  who  received 
the  child — 1  saw  him  bom.     I -" 

"Spare  us,  please,  the  details.    These  gentlemen  are 

old  women,"  said  Lelitia.  "We,  who  are  most  con- 
cerned, don't  question  the  fact.  We  may  have  our  own 
opinion;  we  may  think  that  of  all  the  base,  foul  de- 
agns,  to  marry  an  old  doting  fool  of  a— — -" 

"Letilia!"  said  John,  springing  up  (which  was  no 
sm;i)l  effort)  from  his  low  chair. 

"And  if  she  went  wrong  in  her  head,"  cried  Mrs. 
Hill,  with  gleaming  eyes.  "Who.  drove  her  to  it?  Oh, 
how  dare  you  speak,  you  bad  woman!  Vou  tried  it  first 
at  home  at  Grocombe  to  drive  her  off  the  marriage — 
and  then  the  day,  the  very  day  before  the  child  was 
bom.  Oh,  perhaps,  you  don't  think  I  remember — but 
I  remember  everything,  everything!  The  very  day,  Mrs. 
P.irke — the  afternoon:  and  little  Mar  was  bom  in  the 
iddle  of  the  night,  the  same  day,  so  to  speak.  She 
came  pretending  to  see  how  Mary  was — and,  oh,  what 
»he  did  or  what  she  said  I  can't  tell,  but  my  Mary  never 
held  up  her  head  again.  It  is  all  her  doing,  all!  I  am 
ready  to  swear — ^before  any  court — - — " 

"Ladies,  ladies!"  said  Mr.  Blotting.  "When  you  be- 
^n  to  ijuj/TcJ  there's  nolhing  can  'be  Aonc.    *i^  tQ-w*., 
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you  blame  each  olher.  It's  always  «> — bm  what  good 
does  it  do?  Lady  Frc^raore  is  quite  well  now,  my  dear 
madam,  you  must  be  thankful  for  it,  except  this  hiillu- 
ci  nation." 

"^Vllich  is  a  hallucineth — whatever  you  call  it,"  cried 
the  angry  mother,  "Though  in  one  way  it's  ihe  tnith, 
poor  lamb — for  she  never  saw  him,  never  looked  at  him, 
never  knew  she  had  a  child,  She  was  driven  frantic 
before  ever  he  was  bom,  and  that  woman  did  it,  and 
meant  to  do  it,  and  came  on  purpose.  She  hoped  to 
have  killed  the  child — that  is  what  she  wanted — before 
he  was  bom," 

"Letitial"  cried  John  Parke  again,  looking  at  her 
with  a  white  threatening  face  which  cowed  her  spirit, 
ihough  she  despised  him. 

"Oh,  if  you  choose  to  believe  what  they  say!"  It 
was  good  for  Mrs.  John  that  she  was  cowed  and  sat 
motionless  in  the  chair,  which  seemed  to  give  her  a  sort 
of  support  and  shelter,  and  an  air  of  composure  and 
self-command  in  which  m  reality  for  the  moment  she 
had  failed.  She  was  afraid  of  John,  her  docile  husband, 
for  the  first  lime  in  her  life;  and  she  was  afraid  of  this 
accusation  which  she  knew  to  be  true. 

"We  did  not  wish  to  say  anything  about  it,"  said 
the  vicar,  wagging  his  head.  "I  would  not  have  it  men* 
lioned,  being  a  member  of  the  family:  but  that  is  Ihe 
truth  about  Lady  Frogmore." 

"Come,  come,"  said  Mr.  Blotting,  "in  famihes  there 
are  always  these  mutual  recriminations.  I  say  it's  your 
fault  and  you  say  it's  mine.  Come,  come!  don't  you 
think  this  has  gone  too  far?  Madness  is  a  vidtation  of 
God.     I  don't  ask  if  it's  iit  the.  UtoA-j,  ^sviV  a.  -^fW^tt. 
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must  be  much  off  their  balance,  my  dear  lady,  that  can 
be  upset  aJtogether  by  an  angry  visitor.  We  can't  enter- 
tain that,  you  know !  Come !  what  we  have  got  to  decide 
is  what's  to  be  done  about  this  poor  little  boy." 

Poor  little  Mar!    If  the  Lord  would  take  him.  That 
would  be  so  much  the  best  solution  of  the  question. 


THE  IIEfR   HRESL 


CHAPTER   V, 


AcKES  Hill  had  given  herself  entirely  up  to  her 
sister  in  these  latter  days.  There  had  been  nothing  at 
all  remarkable  about  Miss  Hil!  in  the  former  portion  of 
her  life.  She  had  never  been  so  attractive  as  Mary,  or 
so  sweet:  a  good  clergyman's  daughter — -very  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  needs  of  the  parish,  and  ready  at 
any  moment  to  respond  to  the  call  of  those  who  were 
in  need — but  no  more.  However,  in  her  later  develop- 
ment many  new  faculties  had  appeared  in  Agnes.  She 
liad  become  a  mother  to  little  Mar;  a  mother  with  all 
the  devotion  of  roatemily,  but  witli  something  of  the 
reason  of  the  unmarried  woman,  whose  insbnci  it  is  to 
keep  in  the  background  and  not  to  show  her  feelings. 
She  was,  indeed,  all  the  mother  little  Mar  had  ever 
known,  but  she  made  no  claim  upon  the  first  of  his  af- 
fections, always  directing  them,  indeed,  towards  his  ador- 
ing father,  suppressing  herself  entirely  in  favour  of  Lord 
Frogmore  as  the  most  self-denying  of  mothers  could  not 
have  done.  And  since  Mary  arrived,  and  the  horror  of 
the  discovery  thai  Mary,  though  sane,  was  unconsdous 
of  the  great  event  of  her  life — the  birih  of  her  child — 
had  burst  upon  the  family,  Agnes  had  devoted  herself 
entirely  lo  her  sister.  She  had,  perhaps,  as  most  people 
have,  .1  secret  conviction  vhaV  ^\«  o'N'n.  evcrtw-sv'i  vw^v 
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bring  about  lliat  in  which  no  one  else  had  succeeded: 
thai  she  would  surely  be  able  to  seize  the  right  moment 
to  bring  forgotten  circumstances  to  Mary's  mind,  to  con- 
vince her  of  that  in  which  it  was  so  strange  to  think 
she  could  require  conviction — in  the  reality  of  her  child's 
existence.  Agnes  had  been  accordingly  her  sister's 
anxious  companion  during  these  days;  but  she  had  as 
yet  made  no  attempt  to  move  her.  She  had  quieted  as 
much  as  she  could  Mrs.  Hill's  indiscreet  remonstrances. 
She  had  watched  over  Mary's  tranquillity  and  peace, 
saving  her  from  every  disturbance,  Bui  when  she  led 
Lady  Frogmore  away  from  that  assemblage  of  the  family, 
it  appeared  to  Agnes  that  her  time  had  now  come.  An 
hour  or  two  passed  during  which  Mary  was  soothed  and 
comforted  in  a  natural  paroxysm  of  grief  by  her  iinxious 
sister.  But  in  the  evening  she  was  better,  composed  and 
ready  lo  talk.  The  nurse  of  whom  Agnes  felt  no  need 
was  sent  away.  Mrs.  Hill  had  been  persuaded  that  she 
was  over-fatigued  and  had  much  better  go  to  bed  early 
after  the  great  strain  of  the  day.  The  vicar,  on  the  other 
band,  had  been  recalled  to  the  necessity  of  looking  over 
his  sermon,  as  he  had  to  return  to  his  parish  before  the 
next  Sunday.  Thus  the  two  sisters  were  left  alone. 
"You  will  make  Mary  go  lo  bed,"  was  Mrs.  Hill's  last 
charge.  "Oh,  yes,  I  will  make  her  go  to  bed,"  said 
Agnes — but  in  reality  her  mind  was  full  of  other  things. 
"There  is  one  thing,"  said  Lady  Frogmore,  "that  we 
must  settle  soon,  and  that  is  where  we  are  to  live.  It  is 
wonderful  how  little  familiar  it  feels  to  me  here.  Now 
that  my  dear  lord  is  gone  1  don't  seem  as  if  I  know  this 
place.     He  was  all  tlial  made  it  feel  like  home." 

fiV/r  Prn.  anJ  Hfir  Aff.  tl.  \ 
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"It  is  not  wonderful  you  should  think  so,"  said 
Agnes,  "you  have  been  so  httle  here." 

"Only  all  the  lime  I  have  been  married,"  said  Maiy, 
wilh  a  faint,  uneasy  smile, 

"No,  my  dear,  only  a  year  and  a  half,  at  first,  h 
is  five  years  and  more  since  you  were  taken  away." 

"I  don'l  know  what  you  mean,"  said  Mary;  "but  I 
am  not  able  to  argue,  and  you  are  all  m  a  story,  as  if 

you  wanted  to  make  me  believe You  think  I  will 

feel  it  so  much— I  know  that  is  your  motive.  You  think 
that  to  give  up  my  house  and  be  only  the  Dowager, 
while  l^tiiia  is  here — -— " 

"M;uy,  you  must  try  to  open  your  eyes  to  the  real 
slate  of  affairs:  why  shouldn't  yon  stay  here — with  your 
boy?     He  ought  to  be  brought  up  in  his  own  house." 

"Agnes,  will  you  torment  me  too?  Did  Frogmorc 
say  that?  Did  he  want  me  to  pretend^oh,  no!  no! 
My  dear  old  lord  would  never  have  done  so — for  he 
was  true,  as  true  as  steel." 

"My  poor  dear,  it  is  you  who  are  not  true — you 
have  been  so  ill,  Mary — you  have  been  away  for  a  long, 
long  time.  You  were  driven  into  it  at  the  time  you  were 
so  weak,  just  before  the  baby  was  born.  Try  and  throw 
back  your  mind,  oh,  Mary,  dear,  Don't  you  recollect 
when  the  baby  was  coming?  when  you  were  all  so  happy, 
dear  Frogmore  the  most  of  all.  Mary,  think!  when  the 
baby  was  coming " 

Mary's  pale  face  flushed.  She  shook  her  head,  "l 
never  wished  it,"  she  said.  "Oh  no,  I  never  wished  it — 
to  ruin  httlc  Duke  and  do  Letitia  al!  that  harm " 

"Ixtitia!  who  did  her  best  to  kill  you — who  came 
when  you  were  weak,  and  te\rtQa.tWd  ■^qni,  and  said — 
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horrible  things.  Mary,  Mary,  rouse  yourself!  Do  not 
let  her  succeed  in  her  bad,  bad  intciiL  She  hoped  the 
baby  would  die.  And  almost  as  well  if  he  had,  poor 
child,"  cried  Agnes,  in  the  petulance  of  her  mise^^", 
"when  his  mother  disowns  hjm.  His  father  is  dead, 
and  his  mother  has  forgotten  him.  Oh,  poor  child,  poor 
diild!" 

This  did  not  move  Mary  as  she  had  hoped.  She 
said  sadly,  "Ves,  1  know,  I.etilia  was  not  very  kind. 
But  it  was  not  wonderful.  If  I  had  been  ihe  means  of 
keeping  her  husband  and  her  children  out  of  the  litlc 
— out  of  their  inheritance.     Would  you  have   taken   it 

better,  Agnes?  I  should  not^f  I  had  had  children " 

Her  voice  shook  a  little.  "I  do  remember  a  lime 
when  I  suppose  ihere  were  hopes— and  I  felt  very  happy 

for  a  moment— and  dear  Frogmore " 

"Yes,"  said  Agnes,  anxiously. 
"But  it  all  went  olf.  I  have  been  thinking  of  thai 
all  the  lime,  while  you  have  been  saying  such  strange 
Ihings.  I  fainted  or  something,  and  (here  was  an  end 
of  it.  I  think  I  was  sorrj'  after:  but  I'm  glad  now  iioi 
to  have  done  any  harm  lo  Letitia  and  her  boy."  I 

"Oh,  Mary!  if  you  were  to  see  your  boy,  your  own 
boy!  and  hear  him  call  you  mother,  don't  you  think 
that  would  bring  things  back  to  your  mind?" 

"If  I  had  a  boy,  Agnes."  said  Lady  Frogmore  willi 
a  faint,  half-reproachful  smile,  "I  should  not  want  ihai; 
but  you  know  I  never  had  a  child."  J 

^L        "O,  my  dear,  my  dear!"  cried  Agnes,  wringing  her  M 

■&uids.  I 

^H       "You  may  be  sorry,  but  that  doesn'l  miV.«  iua."i  &&-  I 

^Kference.  }f  we  could  change  ihinga  \)y  Xicwi^'yax^ ^"^         I 

i ! J 
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iiol  thai  I  am  sorry,"  said  Lady  Frogmore,  "my  only  com- 
fort is  that  my  marriage  and  all  tlial,  which  she  disliked 
so,  has  done  Letitia  no  harm," 

"She  disliked  it  very  mudi.  Ob  that  is  far  loo 
genlle  a  way  of  pulling  it!  she  said  dreadful  things  to 
you,  Mary." 

"Did  she?  don't  make  me  think  of  them.  1  am 
quite  in  charity  with  her  now.  Poor  Leiilia,  she  needn't 
look  reproachfiil  any  longer.  She  has  got  all  she  wanted 
now." 

"Mary,"  said  Agnes,  "you  are  mistaken.  It  is  your 
Utile  boy  that  is  Lord  Frogmore." 

"Tul,  t«i,"  said  Mary,  with  an  impatient  movement 
of  her  hands,  "you  go  on  like  thai  only  to  worry  me. 
Of  course,  I  should  always  be  kind  lo  him  if  my  dear 
lord  adopted  him.  Btit  adoption  can'i  go  so  far  as 
that  No,  no.  I  am  tired  of  hearing  of  this  child. 
Let's  speak  of  hira  no  more.'' 

"Mary,  if  it  were  to  be  proved  lo  you — by  eye- 
witnesses— that  he  was  your  child?" 

"Proved  to  me!"  cried  Lady  Frogmore.  "Should 
not  I  myself  be  the  chief  witness?" 

Her  smile  was  so  perfectly  satisfied  in  its  faint  in- 
dulgent compassion  for  her  sister's  folly,  and  the  look 
of  uneasiness  with  which  she  turned  from  tliis  perpetual 
repetition  of  a  disagreeable  subject  was  so  natural  that 
Agnes'  heart  sank.  "I  think  1  must  go  lo  bed,"  slie 
added.  "It  has  been  a  hard  day,  and  even  though  one 
does  not  sleep,  lying  down  is  always  a  rest." 

"Shall  I  read  to  you,  Mary,  till  you  go  to  sleep?" 

"No,  mydear.  Gotoslecpyourself,  Agnes.  We  shall 
both  he  better  (iiiiel.    U  wW  W;tt\'ift\et\v^e.\ii-TOociwi^' 
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id  Mary,  dismissing  her  sister  wilh  a  kiss.  I'oor  Agnes 
wcnl  away  with  a  heart  almost  too  sick  and  sad  for 
thought.  She  had  failed  more  miserably  than  the  rest 
'Aiid  she  did  not  know  now  what  lo  say  or  do;  or 
whether  it  was  best  to  make  no  furllier  attempt,  to  leave 
everything  to  ihe  action  of  lime  and  the  guidance  of 
«vents.  It  is  more  easy  to  adopt  the  most  laborious  or 
heroic  measures  than  to  take  up  this  pas^ve  plan  of 
operation,  and  it  cost  Agnes  a  great  deal  to  relinquish 
the  effort  to  set  her  sister  right.  Would  she  ever  learn 
what  was  right?  Would  she  ever  come  to  a  true  know- 
ledge of  what  h.id  passed?  or  if  she  did,  would  the 
discovery  be  accompanied  by  a  convulsion  which  would 
again  rend  her  life  tn  pieces?  That  possibility  must 
always  be  taken  into  consideration.  At  present  Mary 
was  perfectly  sane,  and  as  composed  in  her  gentle 
thoughts  as  anyone  could  be.  But  if  she  were  urged 
beyond  measure;  if  this  great  fact  which  she  ignored 
were  to  be  rudely  pressed  upon  her,  what  might  happen? 
Her  recovery  was  still  new,  her  mind  fresh  fledged,  so 
<to  speak;  too  feeble  to  take  many  flights.  But  bow  lo 
l>e  palienl  and  bear  with  this  Agnes  did  not  know. 
.Those  who  have  to  deal  wilh  a  persistent  delusion 
Itave  need  for  double  patience.  It  is  so  diflicult  not  to 
think  that  tliere  is  jierversiiy  in  it.  or  that  the  deceived 
person  could  undereiaiid  if  he  would. 
'  Agnes  went  up  to  the  nursery  and  bent  over  Mar's 
little  crib,  and  dropped  a  kiss  upon  bis  forehead  as  soft 
as  the  touch  of  any  mother.  The  child  opened  his  eyes 
without  anything  of  the  startled  effect  of  sudden  waking, 
1*5  if  he  had  only  shut  his  eyes  in  play,  "Wlvf  do  'iQ^\ 
fa/  poor   child?"   he    asked   "m  \\i&  \ivX^  ^^  ni»kr- 
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"Oh,  my  little  Mar.  my  Htlle  Mar!"  cried  Agnes:  ajid 
then  she  scolded  him  a  little  for  being  awake,  and  bade 
him  shut  those  big  eyes  directly  and  go  to  sleep.  This 
visit  did  not  dry  her  tears,  or  make  it  more  easy  to 
think  what  she  was  to  do.  Lideed  Agnes  was  less  and 
less  reconaled  to  the  idea  of  submitting  to  Mary's  de- 
lusion as  she  thought  it  over.  It  would  all  have  been 
so  very  easy  otherwise!  They  might  have  lived  the  two  to- 
gether, mother  and  aunt,  in  the  familiar  house  of  which 
she  had  grown  so  fond  during  these  five  years,  taking 
care  of  the  little  heir  imtil  he  was  old  enough  to  go  to 
school.  His  mother  was  his  natural  guardi.an,  and  so 
she  would  have  been  had  it  not  been  for  this.  It  would 
almost  have  been  better,  Agnes  thought  vrixh  bitterness, 
if  she  had  not  recovered  at  al! — if  she  had  siill  re- 
mained with  Dr.  Marsden.  For  who  could  tell  what 
the  Partes  might  do?  They  would  have  the  power  in 
their  hands.  They  might  insist  on  having  her  removed 
again,  They  might  say  that  still  she  was  not  sane:  and 
to  prove  that  a  woman  was  sane  who  had  forgotten  the 
very  existence  of  her  child,  how  difficult  would  that 
be?  Agnes  was  the  only  one  in  the  great  house  who 
could  not  sleep  that  night.  She  w.ts  sorry,  very  sorry. 
Loo,  for  the  loss  of  old  Frogmore.  He  had  been  to  her 
a  kind  companion,  a  confiding  and  respectful  brother, 
and  she  missed  him — more  than  anyone  else  who 
mourned  for  him.  The  thought  that  he  was  gone  and 
taken  away,  and  that  now  there  would  be  a  clearing 
out  of  all  Itis  drawers,  a  searching  into  all  his  secrets, 
his  papers  examined,  his  very  w.irdrobe  turned  inside 
out,  brought  tears  of  sorrow,  mingled  with  a  sort  of  angry 
dismay,  lo  her  eyes.    TViaV  \.oq,  \^ '^Aar^  VsAVi'.  tRen. 
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well,  would  have  been  spared.  She  would  have  kept 
the  old  man's  house  sacred.  Sorrow  and  contrariety 
and  care,  all  the  exasperating  and  irritating  elements 
which  make  a  position  intolerable,  mingled  in  the  mind 
of  Agnes;  and  she  knew  that  she  could  not  throw  it  off 
as  intolerable,  but  must  somehow  support  everything 
for  the  sake  of  Mary  and  of  the  poor  little  boy!  Poor 
little  boy!  To  think  that  he  was  Lord  Frogmore,  and 
that  after  his  long  minority  was  over  he  would 
be  one  of  tlie  wealthiest  peers  in  England,  the  poor, 
little,  forlorn  child  for  whom  nobody  cared,  was  enough 
to  make  any  kind  woman's  heart  overflow  with  the 
piteousness  of  the  conUasi:  and  he  was  dear  and  precious 
to  Agnes  as  the  apple  of  her  eye. 

That  day  she  had  him  carefully  dressed,  and  led 
him  with  her  to  Mary  to  make  one  last  attempt.  She 
had  t;uight  him  with  the  tenderest  exactitude  what  he 
was  lo  say.  It  was  not  ver>'  much,  only  "Mamma, 
speak  to  Mar;  dear  mamma,  speak  to  father's  little  boy." 
Mar  said  it  very  prettily  afier  Agnes.  His  great  eyes, 
which  were  so  large  and  so  sad,  looked  wistfully  into 
the  very  heart  of  the  woman  who  loved  him.  "Speak 
to  father's  little  boy."  She  cried  herself  when  she  heard 
him,  and  did  not  think  that  any  heart  could  resist  it, 
She  led  him  into  Mary's  room,  holding  his  httle  hand 
very  fast  to  give  him  courage,  and  brought  him  to  tlie 
side  of  tJie  bed  where  Lady  Frogmore  was  lying  very 
■patient  and  quiet,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  but  a  faint 
smite  upon  her  patient  mouth,  "Mary,"  said  .^gnes,  "I 
have  brought  your  little  Mar  to  see  you.  Your  own 
I'Bttle  boy.  You  have  never  given  him  a  Visa,  wA.  ^wat 
.Ae  Hvis  a   baby  in   the  cradW."     SVc.  \e4  \\\wv  Vi  >sei 
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inotlier's  side,  and  pulled  his  arm  lo  remind  him  of 
whal  he  had  lo  say.  But  Mar  had  forgotten,  or  else 
he  was  too  much  overawed  by  the  sight  of  this  sirange 
lady  who  was  his  mother.  He  gazed  at  her  wilh  his 
big  melancholy  eyes,  but  he  could  not  find  a  word  to 
say,  Mary  did  not  turn  her  head  away.  She  looked 
at  him  not  without  a  little  emotion.  "Is  this  the  lillle 
boy,"  she  said,  "that  my  dear  old  lord  was  fond  of? 
That  should  always  give  him  a  claim  upon  me." 

"Oh,  he  has  a  claim.  He  has  a  first  claim,"  cried 
Agnes,  "on  his  ovm  account," 

Mary  did  not  risk  any  reply,  but  she  put  her  hand 
upon  his  head  and  smoothed  his  hair,  and  said,  "Poor 
little  boy." 

And  Mar  did  not  say  a  word.  Not  though  Agnes 
pulled  his  sleeve,  and  touched  his  elbow,  and  did  every- 
lliing  that  was  possible  to  jog  his  memory.  "Mar!"  she 
said  in  an  emphatic  and  significant  whisper.  But  not  a 
syllable  did  Mar  say,  not  even  "mamma,"  which  would 
have  been  so  natural.  He  only  stood  and  gazed  with 
those  large  eyes  that  looked  doubly  large  in  his  small 
pale  face — till  there  remained  nothing  for  Ames  to  do 
but  lo  lake  him  away  again,  and  to  acknowledge  lo 
herself  that  she  had  failed.  "Oh  Mar,  Mar!"  she  cried, 
when  she  had  taken  him  back  to  his  nursery;  "why 
didn't  you  speak?  Wliy  didn't  you  say  what  I  told 
you?"  But  even  then  Mar  had  not  found  his  tongue, 
and  he  made  her  no  reply. 

After  this  there  ensued  a  strange  confused  interval, 
during  which  the  two  executors  were  continually  meet- 
iag  to  consult  on  what  was  to  be  done.  They  had  no 
right  lo   consult  without  imiviivii^  *w:  "Ctwtft.  \w^  '-so.- 


portaul  of  all  in  their  del iberal  ions.  Bui  how  were 
they  to  conbull  witli  Lady  Frngmore,  who  ignored  Ihe 
very  first  particular  of  their  Iriist!  Nothing  could  be 
more  strange  than  the  position  altogether.  The  vicar 
and  his  wife,  who  could  not  be  shut  out,  and  whose 
self-imiiortance  as  her  parents  was  so  very  much 
greater  than  any  claimed  by  Mary,  fought  stoutly  for 
what  Ihey  considered  their  daughler's  "rights."  But 
Mary  put  in  no  claim  of  right,  and  was  only  anxious 
that  John  Parke  and  his  wife  should,  aa  she  thought, 
succeed  to  everything  and  take  their  right  place.  She 
did  not  ask  either  the  custody  or  guardianship  of  ihc 
child.  He  had  a  disturbing  influence  upon  her,  con- 
fident though  she  was  that  he  was  none  of  hers,  and 
after  a  while  she  showed  a  restlessness  lo  gel  away,  to 
which  the  doctor,  who  was  still  always  in  attendance, 
would  not  allow  any  opposition.  He  would  not  answer 
for  the  consequences,  he  said,  if  she  were  opposed.  And 
thus  it  happened  that  to  the  extreme  discomfiture  ;ind 
dismay  of  the  vicar  and  his  wife,  and  the  despair  of 
Agnes,  the  matter  was  settled  at  last  Mary  left  the 
Park,  leaving  behind  almost  with  relief  the  forlorn  lillle 
Lord  Frogmore,  who  was  her  only  child  She  left 
him  in  the  keeping  of  the  woman  who  tried  her  best  to 
e.xiinguisih  his  little  life  before  it  began,  carrying  away 
from  him  in  her  train  the  only  creature  in  the  world 
that  had  been  to  him  as  a  mother.  Alas  for  little  Marl 
But  so  it  had  to  be. 
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Little  Mar  said  nothing  at  any  time  about 
shock  to  his  being,  which  occurred  when  he  was  so 
very  young  ihal  his  after  recollection  of  it  was  of  the 
tnosl  imperfect  kind — a  confused  memory  of  pain  rather 
than  any  definite  recollection  of  facts.  But  there  was 
no  doubt  that  it  had  a  very  serious  effect  upon  him, 
Such  a  cliange,  from  the  supremacy  of  an  only  child, 
monarch  of  all  he  surveyed,  the  idol  of  his  father  and 
of  his  aunt,  to  whom  Mar  was  every  thing,  into  a  mere 
indefinite  member  of  a  large  nursery  party,  nobody's 
favourite,  a  little  stranger  whose  tastes  were  not  con- 
sulted, nor  his  fancies  thought  of — is  more  tremendous 
than  anything  that  can  happen  to  a  man.  How  good 
for  him,  people  said,  instead  of  being  pelted  and  spoiled 
as  an  only  child  is  so  apt  to  be,  lo  have  tite  advantage 
of  a  wholesome  nursery  life  with  other  children  round 
him,  and  all  the  natural  give  and  take  of  a  large  family!. 
But  such  a  revolution  is  a  terrible  experiment.  I  have 
known  it  drive  a  delicate  child  into  a  sort  of  temporary 
imbecility.  This  could  not  be  said  of  Mar,  for,  amid 
all  the  criticisms  lo  which  he  was  subject,  it  was  never 
nlleged  of  him  that  he  w.is  without  intelligence.  Bui  a 
great  many  other  things  were  said  which,  whether  they 
were  tme  or  not,  had  a  great  effect  upon  his  after 
career. 
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For  one  thing,  Mrs.  John  Parke  intimated  to  all  her 
friends  with  great  regret  that  the  little  lord  was  exceed- 
ingly delicate,  which  was  a  thing  not  to  be  wondered 
at  considering  the  age  of  his  parents,  the  unfortunate 
tendency  to  nervous  and  mental  disease  in  his  moiher's 
family,  and  the  extremely  injudicious  way  Jn  which  he 
had  been  brought  up  until  the  time  when  he  came 
under  her  care.  He  was  so  delicate  that  when  Mar 
reached  the  age  at  which  other  boys  go  to  school,  his 
aunt  did  not  feel  that  she  could  take  the  responsibility 
of  permitting  him  to  go.  She  said  it  was  his  uncle  who 
was  afraid  to  take  this  step,  but  most  people  knew  that 
Mrs.  John  Parke  had  the  reigning  will  in  the  house. 
The  situation  altogether  was  one  which  the  outer  world 
did  nol  very  well  understand.  Lady  Frogmore  lived  at 
ihe  Dower-house,  which  was  quite  on  the  other  side  of 
the  county,  and  very  difficult  to  get  at  from  the  Park, 
being  out  of  the  way  of  railways,  and  requiring  a  very 
long  and  roundabout  journey  by  various  junctions.  She 
was  well  enough  to  see  her  friends,  to  take  a  little  mild 
share  in  what  was  going  on,  but  her  son  was  never  with 
her.  It  was  vaguely  rumoured  that  she  had  taken  an 
aversion  to  him  during  the  time  of  the  insanity,  from 
which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  most  people  were  doubtful 
if  she  had  ever  recovered,  while  many  continued  to  re- 
gard her  with  a  little  alarm,  her  sister-in-law  being  the 
chief  of  these.  Mrs.  John  Parke  never  hesitated  to  ex- 
press this  feeling  with  lamentations  over  her  owu  weak- 
ness. "Poor  Mary,"  she  said,  "is  quiie  well  now;  t 
know  she  is  quite  well — ^just  as  clear  in  her  head  as 
any  of  us,  except  that  unfortunate  delusion  about  ihc 
boy,     I  know  it  is  very  bad  of  mc,  but  one  can't  help 
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one's  nature;  and  I  cannot  get  over  it,  She  always 
frightens  me.  I  keep  tjiinking  perhaps  something  may 
be  said  Ihat  will  set  her  off — or  something  liappen.  I 
know  I  am  very  wrong,  but  I  have  such  a  horror  of 
mad  people.  Oh  yes,  I  know  she  is  quite  well  aoio; 
but  when  ihal  is  in  your  nature  how  can  one  ever  be 
sure?"  Most  people  sj-mpathized  >vith  Mrs.  John,  who 
betrayed  to  her  intimates  with  bated  breath  the  slate  of 
affairs  between  Mary  and  her  child.  "Greenpark  was 
in  many  ways  more  convenient  lo  us,"  she  said,  "but 
what  could  we  do?  We  could  not  abandon  the  poor 
child.  John  w.ts  his  naluml  guardian,  and  of  course 
we  all  felt  that  wholesome  quiet  family  life,  when  he 
would  simply  be  one  of  many,  was  the  best  thing  for 
him — Ihe  only  thing  lo  neutralize  all  those  oilier  dread- 
ful influences.  He  is  always  called  by  his  Christian 
name,  not  Frogmore,  as  would  naturally  be  the  case, 
for  the  same  reason.  It  is  so  much  better,  with  such 
an  excitable  feeble  child,  not  lo  surround  him  with  any 
sort  of  special  distinction — time  enough  for  that  when 
he  is  a  man." 

"If  he  ever  lives  to  be  a  man,"  Mrs.  Parke's  con- 
fidants would  say,  shaking  their  heads. 

"Oh,  for  heaven's  sake  don'l  say  such  a  dreadful 
thing.  What  should  I  do  if  he  did  not  live  lo  be  a 
man?  1  think  I  should  kill  myself!  We  his  next  heirs, 
and  acting  as  father  and  mother  to  him^  Oh,  no,  no. 
If  I  did  nol  believe  that  under  all  his  delicacy  he  had 
a  tough  wiry  constitution,  I  should  never  have  consented 
lo  take  such  a  charge." 

But  notwithstanding  the  tough,  wiry  constitution  in 
trhicli  she  believed,  Mrs,  Vatkc  via.^  Vw  aswAWi.''.  ;&«n\ 
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her  nephew  to  allow  him  to  go  to  school,  h  was  loo 
exciting  for  him,  it  was  too  exhausting  for  him.  With 
the  germs,  perhaps,  who  could  tell,  of  madness  ill  him, 
it  was  altogether  too  dangerous.  And  Mar  accordingly 
grew  up  at  home  under  the  charge  of  successive  tutors 
who  rarely  managed  to  please  Mrs.  Parke,  or  lo  please 
themselves  under  her  roof,  for  long  together.  Either 
they  had  theories  as  to  wb.it  was  good  for  their  pupil 
which  did  not  agree  with  hers,  or  they  found  the  life 
so  deadly  dull  which  they  were  expected  lo  spend  with 
Mar  in  seclusion,  shut  out  from  everything  that  might 
be  going  on,  that  it  soon  became  insufferable  to  them. 
They  formed  quite  a  procession  coreiing  and  going,  one 
following  the  other,  and  as  each  man  had,  more  or  less, 
a  differeni  sysiem,  it  may  be  supposed  iJiat  poor  little 
Mar's  education  did  not  advance  in  any  remarkable 
way.  What  they  all  agreed  in  was  a  desire  lo  get  the 
boy  into  the  open  air,  to  give  him  the  advantage  of  a 
country  life,  to  make  him  hardy  and  active.  But  lo 
this  Mrs.  Parke  maintained  a  constant  opposiiion.  He 
was  not  strong  enough,  she  said;  his  lungs  were  de- 
hcale;  he  could  not  bear  the  exposure  and  exercise 
which  were  good  for  the  olliers.  In  summer  she  was 
obliged  to  relax  her  rules,  but  in  winter  she  was  ob- 
durate, with  the  natural  consequence  that  Mar  CAUght 
cold  more  readily  than  anyone  else  iu  the  house. 

This  was  Ihe  position  of  atTairs  when  Duke,  John 
Parke's  eldest  son,  came  of  age.  Duke's  majority  was 
celebrated  as  if  indeed  It  was  he  who  was  the  heir. 
The  family  had  by  this  time  been  so  long  established 
in  the  chief  house  of  the  race  that  the^  wme,  sKWt;<i.'i 
mnsdous  thai   il  was  not   vhciis  \i^  ^\^  ^'^^  '^^  V*^ 
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session.  I,etty,  the  eldest  girl,  was  nineteen;  she  was 
not  quite  three  years  older  than  Mar,  and  his  champion 
and  supporter  in  the  family,  There  were  two  boys 
younger  than  she,  and  a  little  girl  who  brought  up  tlie 
rear — all  of  whom  were  stronger,  noisier,  more  assuredly 
at  home,  masters  and  mistresses  of  the  position,  than 
the  quiet,  slim,  pale  boy,  loo  long,  too  slight,  too  grave 
for  his  years,  who  had  the  habit  of  being  pushed  into 
the  background,  and  never  asserted  himself,  or  took  any 
distincUve  place  in  the  family  pnrty.  The  younger  ones, 
indeed,  were  a  little  contemptuous  of  Mar,  His  de- 
licacy, of  which  so  mucli  was  made,  his  perpetual  stay- 
ing at  home,  his  supposed  incapacity  for  their  sports, 
and  indifference  to  their  pleasures,  liad  been  part  of 
their  code  all  their  life.  There  were  so  many  things 
that  Mar  could  not  do.  "Oh.  he  can't  come.  He'll 
catch  cold,"  Reginald,  who  was  seventeen,  said  scorn- 
fully when  there  was  any  question  of  Mar  sharing  their 
pleasures.  The  members  of  the  family  who  stood  by 
Mar  were  the  two  eldest,  and  liule  Mary,  the  youngest 
girl,  whom  her  mother  called  Tiny,  in  order  nol  lo  use 
poor  Lady  Frogmore's  name,  which  John  had  insisled 
Upon  giving  her- — who  made  a  slave  of  the  quiet  boy 
and  found  him  very  serviceable.  The  girls  made  M.ir's 
life  a  litUe  brighter  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been, 
and  Duke  when  he  was  at  home,  which  was  not  very 
often,  was  always  good  lo  his  old  playfellow,  who  looked 
up  to  him  as  a  youth  of  sixteen  does  to  one  of  twenty- 
,  with  admiration  and  devotion. 
And  thus  the  time  drew  on  lo  Duke's  majority.  The 
^paralions  for  it  caused  a  little  scandal  in  the  neigh- 
'urhood.     The  good  pcupV«  a\nj\iV  v^Q'w:^\fti  vt)  t^^^o. 
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Other  that  it  was  for  all  the  world  as  if  John  Parke's 
son  was  tJie  heir;  but  they  accepted  with  alacrity  all 
the  same  the  invitations  which  Letitia  sent  forth  in  so 
hbera!  a  way.  There  was  to  be  a  dinner  for  the  farmers, 
who  had  known  Master  Duke  all  his  life.  There  was 
to  be  a  great  ball  to,  which  all  the  county  was  invited, 
and  there  was  a  fete  in  the  Park  for  the  village  folk 
and  all  llie  poor  neighbours,  and  also  for  the  "smart" 
people  whose  revels  were  of  a  less  uoisy  kind-  It  is  so 
much  the  fashion  nowadays  to  put  the  poor  neighbours 
in  the  foreground  that  this  (2te  wasLetitia's  (htf  d'aiivre. 
The  programme  altogether  was  one  by  which  she  fell 
she  was  to  distinguish  herself  in  the  county,  and  which 
would  mark  Duke's  birthday  as  nothing  else  could  do. 
Mrs.  Parke,  indeed,  spoke  of  her  son  exactly  as  if  he 
were  the  heir.  She  spoke  of  her  humble  guests  as 
having  seen  him  grow  up,  as  taking  such  an  interest  in 
him.  All  the  connections  of  the  family  were  collected 
to  celebrate  this  great  event,  and  what  was  the  most 
extraordinary  of  all.  Lady  Frogmore,  who  went  out  so 
little,  .and  to  whom  this  was  in  some  sort  a  hostile  de- 
monstration, was  one  of  the  guests.  Tliere  was  nothing 
in  the  whole  programme  about  which  the  county  neigh- 
bours, the  spectators  who  watched  and  criticised  Letitia, 
were  so  much  interested  as  the  derae.Tiiour  of  Lady 
Frogmore.  She  had  not  appeared  among  them  for 
years,  her  story  was  full  of  mystery,  she  was  said  to  be 
indifferent  lo,  if  not  possessed  by  an  aversion  for  her 
own  son,  her  only  child,  who  lived  neglected  in  his 
uncle's  family.  All  these  things  gave  excitement  to  ihc 
reappearance  of  the  poor  lady,  whose  pleosaat  wvi%  ^ 
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many  remembered  with  kindness,  aiid  whflse  life  ivad 
been  so  strangely  and  so  terribly  overcast 

By  this  lime  the  vicar  of  Grocombe  and  his  wife 
were  both  dead.  That  Mary  had  been  a  dreadful  dis- 
appoinlmenl  to  ihem,  and  thai  ihey  had  not  at  all  ap- 
proved of  her  conduct  at  Uie  lime  of  Lord  Frogmore's 
death,  they  had  not  hesitated  to  say,  and  Mrs.  Hill  had 
indeed  been  lieard  to  declare  that  it  gave  her  husband 
his  death-blow.  He  had  been  so  much  disappointed  in 
Mary!  He  had  felt  it  such  a  dereliction  of  duty  on 
her  part  to  leave  her  son  in  the  hands  of  the  Parkes, 
people  about  whose  religious  principles  there  was  no 
certainty;  and  it  had  helped  him  to  his  grave  to  think 
of  little  Mar  being  brought  up  perhaps  iii  ihe  most 
careless  way,  white  his  grandfather  was  a  clergyman. 
Whether  it  was  this  mental  trouble  or  bronchitis  that 
removed  tlie  vicar  at  the  ripe  age  of  seventy-five,  it  is 
at  all  events  certain  that  he  did  succumb,  and  ihai  his 
wife  did  not  long  survive  him.  When  the  new  vicar 
was  appointed,  Mrs.  Hiil  came  to  her  daughters  al  tlie 
Dower-house,  but  she  never  was  happy  there.  She  kept 
asking  daily  why  was  Mary  there  and  not  at  the  Pau^k? 
Why  had  she  abandoned  her  child? — it  was  nonsense 
to  say  that  she  had  forgotten  her  childl  Why,  why 
had  she  left  Mar?  wliich  indeed  were  very  reasonable 
questions,  but  did  not  promote  the  happiness  of  the 
house. 

After  her  death  the  two  sisters  continued  as  before 
each  other's  closest  companions,  and  now  with  no 
divided  duty,  save  that  Mary  was  very  tranquil  in  her 
secluded  life,   and  that  Agnes'  heart  was  racked  with 
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anxiety.  She  kept  up  a  little  correspondence  with  Mar, 
exchanging  letters  full  of  love  and  longing  for  his 
schoolboy  epistles,  in  which  there  was  ool  even  lie 
animation  of  a  schoolboy,  which  poor  Agnes  looked  for 
with  the  wildest  anxiety,  and  cried  over  with  the 
dee]jest  disappoiiilment  when  they  came.  How  should 
he  be  able  to  respond — ^ihat  undeveloped,  heart-stunned 
boy — to  her  tenderness,  the  tenderness  of  an  old 
mother,  not  even  young  to  gain  his  sympatliy?  Agnes 
was  the  one  who  suffered  amid  all  these  differing  in- 
terests and  feelings.  Now  and  then,  at  long  intervals, 
she  had  a  glimpse  of  her  boy,  a  privilege  which  generally 
left  her  sadder  than  ever.  "He  looks  so  delicate,"  she 
was  even  forced  to  allow  to  Letitia,  who  surprised  her 
in  tears  after  she  had  laken  farewell  of  the  boy.  "Yes, 
he  is  very  delicate."  said  I^titJa  mUi  a  grave  face,  "I 
take  a  hundred  precautions  with  him  which  I  should 
laugh  at  for  my  own  children.  But  if  anything  were  to 
happen  to  Mar  in  my  house  I  should  die."  "Oh,  God 
forbid  that  anything  should  happen!"  cried  poor  Agnes. 
"1  am  sure  I  hope  so  sincerely,"  cried  Letitia,  but  still 
shaking  her  head.  And  the  same  impression  was  uni- 
versal. The  old  women  in  the  village  whom  Agnes 
went  to  see  on  her  visil,  old  pensioners,  shook  their 
heads,  too,  and  said.  "Ma'am,  you'll  never  rare  him," 
And  the  tutor  who  was  Iea\-ing  sci^ted  upon  the  owner 
of  the  sympathetic  face  and  discoursed  to  her  largely 
of  the  false  system  on  which  Mar  was  being  trained. 
"He's  like  a  flower  growing  in  a  prison^that  flower,  you 
know,  that  some  man  wrote  a  book  about,  all  running 
to  seed,  and  not  a  bit  of  colour  for  vjkM.  vA  ■;' 
sua. " 
//«>■  A^.  ami  f/rir  Aff.   It.  ' 
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CHAPTER    VIL 


It  was  June,  the  brigljtesi  weallier,  and  evcrylhing 
at  ihe  Park  was  bright,  A  family  of  five  childreu,  of 
whom  the  Me^i  had  ju^l  atlaiiied  his  majority,  wliilc 
the  others  wure  old  enough  to  throw  lliemselves  into  the 
festivities  Willi  devotion,  is  perhaps  the  best  background 
that  could  be  supposed  for  any  rejoicing.  They  all 
enjoyed  it.  and  the  preparations  for  it,  and  ihe  general 
commotion  as  inudi,  nay  more,  iJian  the  boy  himself, 
who  was  much  troubled  in  his  mind  about  the  speech 
he  was  told  he  would  have  to  make,  and  still  mole 
with  a  vague  uneasiness  about  the  position  lie  was  made 
to  occupy.  He  was,  it  was  tnie,  the  eldest  son  of  the 
family  which  occupied  the  Park,  the  heir  and  reprc- 
saiialive  of  his  own  branch,  but  Duke  had  an  uncom- 
fortable feeling  about  all  ilie  "fuss,"  as  he  called  it, 
which  was  evidently  too  much,  "h  seems  as  if  I  were 
tiiking  Mar's  place,"  he  said  to  his  father.  "Your 
niolhcr  thinks  not,"  said  John;  but  John  was  a.  little 
cloudy  too.  tor  one  thing,  however,  Duke  had  a  certain 
right  to  the  commolioii  made  about  his  majority.  He 
was  not  ill  the  same  position  as  the  other  young  Parkes. 
Ixtvd  Frogmorc  had  made  special  provision  for  tiim 
when  it  was  known  that  he  wus  no  longer  to  be  the 
Jicir.     Gieenpark  .md   the   little  estate   surruimding  it 
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h.id  bueii  sftiled  irpon  Diilte.  He  was  a  squire  in  hii 
way,  not  merely  Uie  son  of  a  younger  son,  Lord  Frog- 
more  had  been  exceedingly  liberal  to  the  boy  who  hiid 
irritated  the  old  lord  bi  spile  of  himself  by  his  lillJe 
childish  brag  about  being  ihe  hoir.  These  favours  had 
been  entirely  for  Mary's  sake,  whose  conscience  had 
suffered  so  aailely  in  the  prosiiect  of  displacing  Duke. 
But  no  one  knew  of  that  in  the  strange  imbroglio  thai 
followed.  He  went  now  to  meet  the  ladies  ai  the 
station,  a  fine  young  fellow,  with  a  soldierly  air.  for  he 
had  got  his  commishion  a  couple  of  years  before  and 
now  was  ([uite  a  young  man  of  the  world,  conversant 
with  all  the  ex{>eriences  which  are  so  profound  and 
varied,  of  military  youth.  Duke  was  not  fond  of  Miss 
Hill,  nor  she,  he  was  aware,  of  him;  but  he  was  really 
attached  to  Mary,  who  had  been  so  tender  lo  him  in 
his  childhood.  He  look  charge  of  her  in  the  most 
affeclionaie  way,  leaving  the  less  important  matters  of 
the  boxes,  etc.,  to  Agnes  and  the  mnid,  while  he  took 
Lady  Frogmon;  to  the  carnage  which  wns  wailing. 
"They  are  going  to  make  a  dreadful  fuss  about  mc," 
he  said.     "I  think  a  great  deal  too  niucli." 

"How  ran  that  be,  Duke,  when  yoii  are  the  eldj 
son,  the  fitlurc  hc.id  of  tiic  family?" 

"Of  the  younger  branch  if  you  like.  Aunt  Mary— 
which  doesn't  mean  much.  What  I  dialike  is,  that  it's 
like  pulling  me  In  Mar's  place." 

.\l  this  Mary  said  nothing;  but  the  smile  died  off 
her  face,  and  a  rJond  came  over  bcr  eyes  which  was 
generally  the  effect  of  anything  said  on  this  swbjcct. 

"He'*  jirctty  well,"  said  Duke,  hastily,  "and  as  much 
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interested  as  .-myotic.  You  can't  think  what  a  generous 
dear  Utile  fellow  he  is." 

"All!"  said  Lady  Frogniore.  She  brightened  up,  how- 
ever, and  added  immediateiy,  "I  hear  there  is  to  be  a 
tenants'  dinner  and  a  ball.  Il  will  be  a  strange  thing 
to  me  to  find  myself  at  a  ball." 

"No  one  there  will  look  nicer,"  said  Duke,  wilh 
filial  (lattery.  "I  don"t  mind  the  ball,"  he  added.  "Tliai's 
natural,  Now  that  l^tty's  out  and  rae  at  home,  and 
ihe  others  all  old  enough  lo  like  the  fuss,  a  ball's  the 
best  thing  to  have.  It's  the  tenants'  dinner  that  bothers 
me.  Aunt  Mary.  Why  should  the  tenants  mind  me? 
I'm  nothing  lo  them,  only  their  landlord's  cousin.  And 
I'm  sure  my  fallier  thinks  so  too,  otily  he  will  not 
say  it." 

"Il  is  quite  right,"  said  Lady  Frogmore. 

"Oh,  no,  il  is  not  quite  right.  I'm  twenty-one  and 
qualified  lo  have  an  opinion.  Oh,  here's  Miss  Hill.  I 
hope  you  hadn't  any  bother  wilh  the  luggage.  Miss  Hill. 
I  ihougiit  I'd  belter  l-ake  care  of  Aunt  Mary,  and  that 
you  would  rather  the  maid  did  it." 

"You  are  quite  right,"  said  Agnes  a  Utile  stiffly. 
"We  have  managed  everythmg,  and  Mary  always  likes 
to  have  you  to  herself," 

"Dear  Auni  Mary,"  said  Duke,  squeezing  her  hand. 
"She  has  always  been  loo  good  to  me  all  my  life." 

Agnes  Hill  had  by  this  time  got  something  of  the 
grim  aspect  which  procures  for  a  woman  even  in  these 
enlightened  days  the  title  of  old  maid-  She  was  taller 
nnd  thinner  than  her  sister,  less  soft  of  aspect  and  of 
tone  than  Mary,  as  indeed  she  always  had  been:  and 
the  sense  of  ivTong  that  had  overclouded  her  mind  for 


so  many  years,  the  separation  from  the  child  to  whom 
she  had  given  all  the  love  of  her  heart,  and  who  needed 
her.  she  felt,  as  much  as  she  longed  for  him,  had  given 
her  a  look  of  protest  and  almost  defiance,  as  of  a  woman 
injured  by  the  world,  which  is  the  aspect  associated  by 
a  world  full  of  levity  with  that  title.  "A  sour  old  maid," 
Duke  thought  her,  and  he  liked  to  get  what  he  called 
"a  rise"  out  of  old  Agnes,  What  a  rise  is,  is  imper- 
fectly known  to  the  present  writer,  or  the  etymology  of 
the  phrase,  but  at  least  it  was  not  anjthing  respectful. 
So  that  in  this  trio  who  now  drove  off  to  the  Park  there 
were  two  who  loved  each  other  dearly,  and  two  who 
loved  each  other  so  little  that  it  might  be  said  by  a 
little  strain  that  they  hated  each  oiher^ notwithstanding 
that  they  had  behveen  them  one  bond  of  sympathy, 
which  was  certainly  wanting  between  Duke  and  the 
relation  whom  he  loved. 

The  Park  was  looking  its  best,  the  fresh  foliage 
lieavy  as  midsummer,  yet  still  relaimng  some  lints  of 
spring  green  in  the  brilliant  afternoon  sunshine  which 
swept  in  low  lines  under  the  trees.  And  Duke,  though 
he  objected  to  the  fuss,  could  not  refrain  from  stopping 
the  carriage  to  show  the  ladies  the  great  marquees  pre- 
pared for  the  dinner  next  day.  The  workmen  were 
busy  with  it,  but  it  was  suflidenily  advanced  to  be  ex- 
hibited, and  Duke  could  not  but  be  a  little  proud  of 
tlie  great  erection,  and  the  way  everything  was  being 
done.  He  dragged  I.ady  Frogmore  all  over  it,  while 
Miss  Hill  stood  with  an  unconcealed  look  of  indifference, 
if  not  hostility,  taking  no  notice  of  anything  outside. 
"Old  Agnes's"  opposition  almost  reconciled  Duke  to  the 
"fuss"  he  disliked,  and  cleared  all  his  objections  away. 
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They  were  received  by  I^titia  at  the  door  which- 
was  a  great  mark  of  honour  lo  her  sister-in-law:  but 
she  too  gave  Agues  iJic  slightest  of  welcomes,  Ictling 
her  hand  drop  as  soon  as  ihe  had  touched  it,  and 
turning  away  to  conduct  Lady  Frogmore  upstairs,  as  if 
she  had  no  other  guest.  The  whole  family,  indeed, 
clustered  about  Mary,  conveying  her  in  triumph  to  the 
room  where  tea  awaited  her,  and  leaving  Miss  Hill  as 
if  she  had  been  the  maid,  in  the  hall,  to  follow  at  her 
leisure.  Perhaps  Duke,  Ihough  he  supposed  himself  tn 
hate  Agnes,  was  moved  by  a  sense  at  least  of  the 
rudeness  of  his  family,  for  he  separated  himself  from 
the  little  crowd  and  hung  about  as  if  waiting  for  the 
unwelcome  visitor  who  was  left  out, 

"You  don't  need,"  he  said,  with  an  uneasy  laugh, 
"to  be  shown  the  way?" 

"No,"  said  Agnes.  "I  once  knew  it  well  euough: 
but  a  visitor  whom  nobody  wants  always  requires  to  be 
shown  the  way.  Oh  never  mind.  I  don't  care.  Tell  me 
where  I  shall  find  Mar?" 

"He  was  not  whh  the  rest?"  said  Duke,  uneasy  sUIL 

"No,  he  was  not  with  the  rest.  Do  you  know,"  said 
Agnes  Hill,  "it  would  be  belter  taste  in  your  position 
not  lo  count  hira  up  with  the  rest,  and  to  call  him  by 
his  proper  name — Frogmore." 

"He  is  one  of  the  family,"  said  Duke,  reddening. 
"We  never  think  of  him  as  anything  else." 

"All  the  same,"  said  Miss  Hill,  "though  he  may  be 
one  of  the  family,  he's  not  the  last  or  the  youngesi,  but 
the  chief  person  in  the  house:  and  his  proper  name  is 
Frogmore." 

"I  knew,"  cried  Duke,  "as  soon  as  I  heard  you  were 
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coming,  thai  you'd  try  lo  sow  discord  between  Mar  and 
the  rest!  Noi  wiUi  mc."  the  young  man  added  proudly. 
"Nobody  could  make  Mar  think  that  I  didn't  give  hira 
his  due.     Thank  heaven  he  knows  mc!" 

Agnes"  grey  eyes,  which  were  full  o(  fire,  softened 
in  spile  of  her,  "I  couldn't  do  you  wrong,  Duke,"  she 
said,  "though  you're  loo  much  in  my  boy's  place  lo 
please  me.  I  believe  you've  always  been  good  to  him. 
Yes,  I  do:  though  it  was  a  bad  day  for  him  when  he 
was  left  here." 

"You've  no  right  to  say  so,"  said  Duke,  wlio  had 
been  half  softened  loo,  and  now  flashed  up  again  in 
wralh  with  the  moisture  still  in  his  eyes. 

"We  needn't  quarrel,"  said  Miss  Hill,  "Can  yoii 
tell  me  where  I  shall  find  him?  Your  molher's  tea 
would  choke  me.     I  want  lo  see  my  boy." 

"I  don'l  know  why  he  didn't  come,"  said  Duke, 
confused.  "He  wnll  be  in  the  old  schoolroom  as  he 
wasn't  there." 

"Oh,  I  know  very  well  why  he  didn't  come!  Il 
needs  no  wizard  to  tell  thai.  Poor  child,  poor  child! 
He  will  scarcely  know  even  me,"  said  Agnes,  as  if  ihat 
were  the  climax  of  all  misery.  She  gave  Duke  a  liltle 
nod,  in  which  there  was  some  anxiety,  notwithstanding 
the  opposition,  and  went  hurriedly  upstairs.  The  chil- 
dren's apartments  were  on  Ihe  second  floor,  and  Agnes, 
who  was  spare  and  slight  as  a  girl,  ran  up  the  long  stair- 
case as  if  she  had  been  sixteen-  The  old  schoolroom 
was  at  the  end  of  the  corridor,  a  long  bright  room 
which  overlooked  Ihe  park,  .\gnes  knocked  at  ibe  door, 
her  heart  beating  with  many  emotions.  "Come  in," 
said  the  broken  voice,  a  little  hoarse  and  uncertain,  of 
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a  boy  who  had  lost  the  angelical  timbre  of  childhood. 
He  was  sittiug,  a  long,  slim  figure,  slight  as  could  be, 
a  mere  sheath  for  the  spirit,  as  some  boys  who  grow 
very  fast  appear,  huddled  up  in  an  easy  chair,  and 
bent  over  a  table.  A  long  window  behind  him  made 
his  form  at  firet  invisible  lo  his  anjtious  visitor;  he  was 
nothing  but  a  dark  silhouette  against  the  light:  and 
when  he  sprang  up  surprised  to  see  a  lady  enter,  the 
slightness  and  angalarity  of  the  long,  straight,  yet  stoop- 
ing figure  without  shape  save  that  most  undesirable  one 
given  by  the  contraction  of  the  shoulders  and  the  stoop 
of  the  head,  made  the  heart  of  Agnes  sink  in  her 
breast.  He  stood  swaying  from  one  foot  to  another, 
shy  and  doubtful.  He  did  not  know  her  at  first,  which 
she  had  anticipated,  but  wJiich  chilled  her  no  less. 
"Mar!"  she  said,  rushing  forward.  He  stammered  and 
hesitated,  she  did  not  know  with  what  feeling — and 
looked  behind  as  if  expecting  some  one  beside.  It  was 
not  till  long  after  that  Agnes  realized  what  the  boy  had 
thought.  "Aunt  Agnes!"  he  said  with  ail  almost  shrill 
tone  in  his  broken  voice. 

"Oh,  Mar.  you  know  me  still,  God  be  th.'in.ked  for 
ihatt  1  thought  you  must  have  forgotten  me  altogether. 
But,  dear,  why  are  you  up  here,  when  everybody  but 
you  goes  to  welcome  the  guests?  You  are  the  head  of 
the  house.  Mar.  Nobody  can  be  welcome  here  that  is 
not  welcome  to  you." 

"Do  you  think  so?"  he  said  with  a  laugh.  "No,  no, 
that  would  be  foolish  at  ray  age.  I  have  no  victors — 
they  .ire  all  for  the  others;  who  should  come  lo  visil 
me?"  he  said  again, 

"Your  mother,  Mar,"  said  Miss  Hill — "and  an  old 


aunt  that  perhaps  you  don't  make  much  nccount  of,  but 
who  thinks  constantly  of  you." 

"Oh.  as  for  you.  Aunt  Agnes!"  cried  the  boy — 
"but  my  mother — what  do  I  know  of  my  mother? — 
will  she  look  at  me  when  she  sees  me? — I  suppose  she 
must  see  me  while  she  is  here?" 

"Mar,"  cried  Agnes,  "there  is  a  change  coming  in 
your  mother.  I  am  sure  of  it.  She  is  beginning  to 
think  of  things.  She  knows  now  that  there  is  something 
wrong.  We  must  be  patient,  my  dear,  and  keep  on  llie 
watch.  It  has  been  a  long,  long  time  coming;  but  f  am 
sure  she  begins  to  feel  that  something  is  wrong." 

"It  is  a  long  time  coming,  as  you  say;  and  it  does 
not  seem  very  much  when  it  comes,"  said  the  boy, 
"One  only  gets  to  understand  the  strangeness  of  it  as 
one  grow-s  older;  but  never  mind,  I  have  got  on  very 
well  without  her  hitherto,  and  I  need  not  trouble  myself 
about  it,  need  I,  now?" 

"I  don't  like  you  to  say  so,  Mar," 

"I  am  sorry  myself,  but  it  can't  be  helped,"  said  the 
boy.  "1  form  very  different  ide.^s  in  myself  now  and 
then.  But  the  philosophical  thing  is  never  to  mind. 
It's  a  little  peculiar  to  be  as  I  am,  no  one  to  care 
particularly  about  me,  isn't  it?  Generally  a  fellow  at 
my  age  has  rather  loo  much  caring  for,  to  judge  by 
Duke,  But  he's  exceptional.  Oh,  don't  think  I'm  not 
cared  for;  I  am  too  much  cared  for:  Uncle  John  is  the 
kindest  man  in  the  world,  and  as  for  my  aunt — she 
kills  me  with  kindness.  Yes,  that's  what  she  does. 
She's  far  more  careful  about  me  than  about  the  rest, 
I  wish  sometimes  that  my  health  was  of  no  importance, 
like  Reggie's.    Well,  that's  what  she  says^'Oh,  Rt^ggic! 
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He's  of  no  consequence;  he  has  the  health 
But  Mar'.'    And  then  1  have  gruel,  and  my  feet  ttti 
water,  and  must  not  go  out.     It's  rather  liresome,'' 
boy  said  with  a  yawn.     "I  did  want  to  go  out 
to  sec  all  Ihe  things,  how  they  are  getting  oi 
you  think  there  was  an  east  wiud  to-day?" 

"East  wind!  and  what  would  it  ma  Her  if  there 
in  June?"  said  Agnes  Hill. 

"\Vliat  a  revolutionary  you  are!"  said  Mar.  "Bot 
it's  a  great  refreshment  to  hear  of  someone  who  despises 
the  east  wind.  I  have  to  watch  it;  1  can't  help  mysclC 
Do  you  see  that  wealliercock,  Aunt  Agnes?  I  look  at 
il  the  first  thing  in  the  morning,  for  I  know  if  it  turns 
to  the  east  I  mustn't  go  out,  even  if  Oie  Queen  were 
coming.  It's  veering  round,  don't  you  see?  I've  done 
nothing  but  watch  it  all  day." 

"And  what  does  she  mean  by  that?"  cried  Agnes; 
"what  does  that  matter  in  summer,  llie  east  wind!" 

"Oh,  my  aunt  means — only  care  and  kindness — 
perhaps  a  little  more;  but  this  you  must  never  repeat, 
for  i(  sounds  hard,  and  I  don't  know  whether  I  am  right 
She  is  dreadfully  frightened  lest  something  should  happen 
to  me  in  lier  house  and  she  should  be  blamed " 

"In  her  house — it  is  your  house!"  said  Agnes,  vehe- 
mently. 

"Oh,  no;  not  while  I  am  so  young.  Uncle  John  is 
my  guardian,  and  lives  here  for  me.  and  it  is  a  ^reat 
sacrifice  to  him.  But,  of  course,  while  he  Is  here,  and 
I  am  under  age,  it  is  his  house.  1  wish  ihey  would  lei 
me  take  ray  chance,  though,"  said  Mar,  "like  the  rest. 
Do  you  think  it  matters?    If  a  fellow  is  going  W  dJC, 
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he'll  die  whatever  you  do,  and  in  the  oieanlime  he 
might  as  well  have  some  good  of  his  life," 

"Do  you  mean  yourself.  Mar?  Why  should  il  l)C 
tlioughl  of,  lliat  a  young  creature  is  going  to  die?  We 
must  all  die  sometime.  What  you  have  to  do  is  to  live, 
and  to  grow  up  a  very  important  man,  with  a  great  deal 
to  do  in  the  world." 

"Aunt  I.elilia  does  not  think  I  shall  ever  do  that. 
But  she  does  not  want  anything  to  happen  to  nie  in  her 
house.  Don't  you  know  what  tliat  means?  But  don't 
think  1  care,"  said  llie  boy  with  a  pale  smile,  "I've 
thought  it  all  over,  and  1  beUeve  in  Christianity  and  1 
don't  mind  dying  a  bit,  I  hale  being  ill,  and  1  hale 
being  kept  in  like  this  and  made  different  from  the  rest; 
but  why  should  one  mind  dying?  One  will  get  into  a 
better  place;  one  will  be  saved  from  all  possibility  of 
going  to  the  bad.  1  don't  see  why  there  should  be  any 
fuss  about  it,  especially  as  there  is  nobody  in  particular 

to  care Yes,  I  know  there's  you;  but  you  see  so 

little  of  me.    And  the  girls  would  be  very  sorry.    I.etly, 

I  shouldn't  wonder  \{  Ixlly But  that's  a  poor  sort 

of  talk  to  amuse  you  with." 

"Dear  Mar,  you  break  my  heart." 

"Why?"  said  the  boy,  "1  should  think  you  would 
be  glad  to  know  that  whatever  happens  I  don't  mind. 
Hut  Aunt  Lclitia,"  he  said  with  a  laugh,  "would  be  in 
a  dreadful  stale  of  mind  if  anything  should  happen — 
ill  her  bouse," 
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CHAPTER    VIII. 


I 


The  next  morning  rose  in  a  blaze  of  sunshine  as 
though  everything  in  heaven  and  earOi  conjoined  lo 
make  Duke's  day  of  rejoicing  brilliant  and  happy.  It 
was  the  day  of  all  others  for  a  fete  out  of  doors,  and 
the  hero  of  the  occasion  greatly  regretted  the  marquee 
in  which  the  dinner  was  to  lake  place,  and  where,  no 
doubt,  the  heal  would  be  suffocating.  Thai,  and  Uie 
still  more  lerrible  fact  ihat  he  would  have  to  make  a 
speech,  were  the  only  clouds  upon  Duke's  (irmamcnt 
They  kepi  him  in  a  subdued  slate  of  felidty  during  the 
morning,  in  the  course  of  which  he  retired  ofleu  into 
private  comers  both  indoors  and  out  of  doors  to  study 
a  small  manuscript  which  had  been  concocted  in  the 
schoolroom  with  the  help  of  Lelty  and  Mar,  and  there- 
fore was  the  result  of  the  joint  youthful  genius  of  the 
house.  Letitia  had  on  several  occasions  indicated  lo 
her  son  what  he  ought  lo  say,  and  would  have  written 
his  speech  for  him  with  more  or  less  success,  as  she 
was  in  the  habit  of  doing  for  John.  But  Duke  had  not 
relished  his  mother's  aid.  He  had  lold  her  with  grest 
dignity  that  there  were  some  thmgs  which  a  mau  ought 
to  do  for  himself,  and  that  his  speech  at  his  birthday 
dimier  was  certainly  one  of  them — a  general  proposition 
which  could   not  be  opjiosed  in  the  abstracl,  and  to 
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.which  the  fear  of  raising  a  still  stronger  opposition  pre- 
iVented  Letilia  from  replying,  ihal  in  her  son's  special 
circumstances  a  birthday  speech  was  a  very  diflicull 
business,  and  required  most  wary  walking.  Nothing 
could  be  more  tnie,  or  more  impossible  to  say  to  a  hot- 
beaded  boy,  who  was  utterly  unconscious  of  the  schemes 
and  hopes  for  his  aggrandisement  which  filled  his  mother's 
;brain.  And  had  she  suggested  lo  him  the  management 
;Of  that  difficult  subject  which  would  have  satisfied  her- 
;8elf,  Duke  she  knew  was  capable  of  rushing  wildly  lo 
the  other  side  and  contradicting  everything  she  wished. 
The  young  trio  in  the  schoolroom  were  quite  uncon- 
scious of  these  wishes— even  Mar,  though  he  would 
betray  occasionally,  as  he  had  done  lo  Agnes,  the  in- 
stinct which  revealed  lo  him  the  precariousness  of  his 
own  position,  and  the  foregone  conclusion  in  respect  to 
him  which  existed  In  so  many  minds,  was  not  always 
under  the  weight  of  that  thought — and  the  boy  did 
not  ihink  of  himself  at  all  when  he  helped  in  tlie  con- 
coction of  Duke's  speech.  All  the  most  eloquent  sen- 
Icnces  were  Mar's — that  one  in  particular  about  the 
aliraclions  of  the  world,  and  llie  spirit  of  adventure, 
and  how,  though  there  was  so  much  that  drove  him  to 
more  exciting  pursuits,  the  needle  in  his  heart  (which 
was  an  uncomfortable  way  of  putting  this  well-woni 
metaphor  bul  did  not  trouble  these  young  critics)  iilways 
pointed  to  home.  Mar's  pale  face  flushed  with  pleasiu^ 
when  he  read  out  this  paragraph,  the  last  words  of 
which  were  drowned  in  ihe  applauses  of  his  companions. 
"Why,  that's  poetry."  said  I.etty  with  a  tear  in  her  eye. 
"It's  much  loo  gr.ind  for  mc,"  said  Duke,  "il's  splendid, 
«old  fellow!"   and   the   mingled  pleasure  of  the  auli 
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applauded,  and  of  the  excitement  of  conipoHtion, 
brought  a  flush  all  over  the  delicate  boy.  and  forced 
the  water  to  his-  eyes  too.  Mar  was  very  manly,  and 
would  rather  have  died  than  cry  hke  a  girl — but  it  wa* 
too  easy  to  bring  the  water  to  his  eyes. 

And  who  can  describe  the  excitement  which  was  h 
all  their  minds  when  the  moment  of  fate  arrived?  There 
were  some  parts  of  Duke's  speech  which  hod  been 
added  in  secret  conclave  between  him  and  his  sister, 
and  of  which  even  Mar  knew  nothing.  The  full  brighl- 
ness  of  the  afternoon  was  still  shining  ouiside  wheu 
the  ladies  of  the  family  and  their  guests  c.ime  into  the 
marquee  to  hear  the  speeches,  and  the  climax  of  the 
festivities  was  reached.  When  Mary  came  in,  wearing 
as  she  always  did  in  a  modified  form  the  dress  of  Ucr 
widowhood,  there  was  a  breath  of  something  like  ap- 
plause^a  cheer  subdued  into  a  sort  of  sight  of  sym- 
patliy  and  regard;  for  Mary  was  one  of  those  women 
who  are  always  popular,  however  little  or  much  tliey 
may  do  to  deserve  it.  h  was  perhaps  only  natural  that 
Mrs.  John,  who  had  reigned  at  the  Park  for  eleven 
years,  whereas  Mary's  laterrupted  sovereignty,  during 
most  part  of  which  she  was  absent,  scarcely  exceeded 
hair  that  period,  should  not  like  this  ex|»ression  of  pre- 
ference. But  slie  did  the  wisest  thing  she  could  do  in 
the  circumstances,  and  appropriated  as  much  as  she 
could  of  it  by  drawing  Mary's  arm  through  her  own, 
and  leading  her  up  to  the  cliief  place.  Lady  Frogmore 
nodded  and  smiled  to  all  her  old  acquaintances,  the 
tenants  whom  she  knew,  as  she  waJked  up  through  ilie 
subdued  light  of  the  tent  to  the  head  of  the  table;  and 
she  touched  Duke  on  the  shoulder  as  she  passed  liim 


with  a  caressing  and  encouraging  gesture.  Agnes,  who 
came  after,  with  a  poignant  sense  of  the  boy's  trouble, 
md  of  the  wrong  he  suffered,  and  of  the  strange  posilion 
altogether,  laid  her  hand  on  Mar's  shoulder  as  she 
passed  with  a  consolatory  touch.  To  Agnes  it  seemed 
all  one  gigantic  wrong— the  event  and  the  occasion,  the 
presence  of  these  men,  as  ready  to  cheer  one  as  an* 
other,  10  applaud  whoever  came  before  them.  What 
right  had  Duke  to  come  of  age?  \\Tiat  right  had  he  to 
.have  a  dinner  given  for  him,  to  receive  congratulations, 
as  if  he  were  a  prince?  Nothing  satisfied  Agnes,  not 
even  the  natural  fact  of  his  twenty-first  birthday!  He 
seemed  to  take  something  from  Mar  even  in  reaching 
the  age  of  twenty-one. 

And  to  see  him  on  his  feet  reluming  thanks  with  a 
flush  which  was  half  panic  and  half  excitement,  the  firat 
immense  internal  commotion  of  a  boy  joining  the  world 
of  men,  which  so  far  as  he  knew  was  all  sympathy,  and 
taking  his  place  as  a  man  among  the  rest  for  the  first 
time!  Every  eye  was  turned  towards  Duke,  every  ear 
intent  on  what  was  really  the  event  of  the  evening,  the 
manner  in  which  the  young  master  should  acquit  him- 
self Duke  was  undeniably  the  young  master  to  all 
there.  They  knew  little  or  nothing  of  the  young  Frog- 
more.  He  was  never  seen  either  at  meet  or  coi-et^ide 
— a  delicate  boy  fond  of  his  book,  it  was  said,  half  with 
respect,  half  with  contempt,  when  he  was  spoken  of  at 
John  and  his  sturdy  boys  filled  a  large  place  in 
the  county,  and  nobody  thought  of  the  >*oimg  heir.  So 
that  Duke  held  by  a  sort  of  prescriptive  right  the  place 
and  title  of  the  young  master.  And  he  was  a  favourite. 
The   farmers'   faces  responded.     They  turned  to  him 
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with  Uie  pleasure  which  men  have  in  seeing  a  youi^ 
fellow  appear  and  take  up  the  lines  which,  had  they 
been  consulted,  they  would  have  marked  out  for  him. 
He  was  altogether  of  Iheir  own  kind,  and  known  to 
every  one.  Il  had  even  been  munnured  among  the 
better  informed  what  a  pity  it  was  that  Master  Duke 
was  not  in  fact  the  heir!  But  a  number  more  did  even 
nol  think  of  this,  and  took  him  for  granted  easily.  And 
how  he  did  talk  to  be  sure!  About  the  world  being 
all  open  to  a  young  man,  and  full  of  attractions;  how 
he  himself  would  like  to  go  to  Africa  after  big  game, 
and  to  India  like  the  young  princes,  and  in  a  general 
way  everywhere  to  see  the  world,  but  how  the  needle 
in  his  heart  (it  was  thought  quite  novel  and  a  wonderful 
metaphor  among  the  country  people)  always  turned 
trembling  to  home.  Duke  gave  Mar,  who  sat  by  him, 
a  little  slap  on  the  shoulder,  when  he  broughi  out  this 
fine  sentiment,  which  was  received  with  deafening  ap- 
plause. 

He  wandered  a  little  (il  was  thought  by  Letty,  who 
was  especially  watchful,  as  this  was  the  part  where  her 
own  composition  came  in)  after  this,  foigetting  the  con- 
nection of  the  sentences,  which  Letty  longed  lo  be  near 
enough  lo  suggest  to  him.  But  suddenly  there  came  a 
change  in  Duke's  voice.      He  had  become  aware  thai 

I  he  had  lost  the  thread,  and  that  as  he  slumbled  about 
among  the  half-forgotten  words  he  was  losing  the  aiten- 
lion  of  his  audilors  also.  And  with  a  wisdom  worthy 
of  a  more  experienced  orator,  Duke  sacrificed  a  part  of 
his  discourse  bravely  lo  the  success  of  the  rest.  TTictc 
was  something  thai  must  be  said.  With  a  thrill  of 
alarm  lest  he  should  not  recollect  exactly  how  Leiiy 
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hxid  put  it,  yet  with  an  exhilarating  consciousness  that 
he  knew  at  heart  the  sense  of  what  he  had  to  say, 
Duke  flung  back  his  head  and  plunged  into  that  most 
importajil  subject  of  all. 

"There  is  one  thing,  however,  gentlemen,  that  I  must 
say  ('before  I  conclude,'  murmured  Letly,  under  her 
breath).  You  have  all  given  me  the  most  glorious 
reception  (received  me  with  an  enthusiasm  I  can  never 
forgei),  and  I  must  ihank  you  for  it  with  all  ray  heart. 
But  at  the  same  time  I  must  remind  all  my  friends  that 
after  al!  I  am  not  Ihe  true  Simon  Pure.  ('Hear,  hear,' 
said  Leity,  he  had  remembered  the  words.)  You  con- 
gratulate me,  and  you  cheer  what  I  say  to  you,  and  you 
look  all  so  friendly  and  so  kind  that  I — I  could  almost 
cry  if  I  were  not  ashamed,"  said  Duke,  with  an  outburst 
which  was  certainly  his  own,  and  which  brought  a  storm 
of  applause,  "but  at  the  same  time,  gentlemen,  I  must 
remind  you,"  he  resumed,  "that  all  the  honour  you  do 
me  is  mine  at  second  hand  (Letly  dapped  her  hands 
noiselessly  lo  encourage  and  reward  her  brother),  and 
that  the  real  person  who  is  the  principal  among  us  is 
my  cousin,  Marmaduke,  Lord  Frogmore.  He  mustn't 
think,  and  nobody  must  think,  that  I  am  thrusting  my- 
self into  his  place.  He  is  a  great  deal  younger  than  I 
am,  and  he  doesn't  show  so  much  as  he  ought.  Bui  I 
can  tell  you,"  cried  Duke,  once  more  abandoning  I^lly. 
and  bursting  into  original  composition,  "that  if  ever 
there  was  a  little  brick  in  the  world,  it's  Mar — I  mean 
Frogmore,  .\iid,  gentlemen,  now  you've  done  me  all 
the  honours,  I  want  you  to  drink  his  health  and  a 
happy  coming  of  age  to  him.  I  give  you  Lord  Frog- 
more." 


i.ue  larmers  got  up  on  th 
glasses.     They  shouted,  "B 
the  unaccustomed  name  th; 
Someodi!  burst  out  into  "F 
which    rang  out    like    a   sto 
"Master  Duke."     Duke  him 
ing  than  he  had  representee 
near  crying  than  was  at  all 
and  twenty.     He  laughed  ii 
almost  roughly  turning  to  h 
his  feet  to  reply.     The  faces 
head  of  the  table  were  at   i 
study.    Letitia  was  almost  grt 
tion,  aflecting  to  smile,  but 
galvanized  and  aifected   con 
human  lips.      Mary  leant  bai 
alabaster,  her  breath  coming 
crimson  with   excitement,   hi 
pride,  mingled  with  shame.    ! 
his  coming  of  age— /Ao/  boy,  ( 
so  genuine,  so  true  in  his  im 
dealing.     It  has  hf- -  ■-'--- 
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■,  however,  was  forced  on  his  feet,  and  stood  up 
supporting  himself  on  the  table,  his  weakly  length,  not- 
withstanding the  stoop  in  his  shoulders,  giving  him  a 
sort  of  ascendancy  over  all  around  him.  Mar's  pale 
countenance  was  flushed,  he  was  so  moved  by  the 
strange  commotion  in  his  veins  and  the  unlooked-for 
position  into  which  he  was  thrust,  and  this  first  demand 
ever  made  on  his  boyish  courage  and  powers,  that  for 
a  moment  he  could  not  open  his  mouth,  but  looked 
dtimbly  round  upon  the  great  circle  of  encouraging 
faces  like  an  affrighted  animal,  a  large-eyed  deer  or 
dog,  not  knowing  what  was  going  to  be  done  to  him. 
His  large  eyes  were  full  of  tears,  through  which  he  saw 
the  people  round  him  as  through  a  mist,  yet  look  in 
everything,  his  uncle's  look  of  sympathy,  Letly's  anxious 
face,  who  sat  with  her  hands  clasped  together  and  her 
lips  moving,  as  if  she  would  breathe  into  him  what  lo 
say.  It  passed  through  his  mind  that  this  was  so  like 
Letly,  always  wanting  lo  tell  you  what  to  say:  and  in 
the  dizzy  height  of  his  excitement  he  half  laughed  at  it 
within  himself.  And  then  he  fell  Duke  hurling  his  hand, 
crushing  il  as  he  leant  upon  the  table.  The  boy  woke 
up  and  began,  with  a  voice  so  seldom  accustomed  to 
hear  itself  speak:^ 

"You  are  very,  very  good  to  drink  my  health.  I 
haven't  very  much  health  of  my  own,  perhaps  wishing 
for  it  will  make  it  better.  Thank  you  very  much  for 
tliai.  I  never  knew  that  Duke  meant  lo  mention  me. 
I  am  nobody  beside  him.  He  is  a  man,  and  as  strong 
as  a  horse,  and  can  do  anything.  I  wish  with  all  my 
hear!  I  w.is  only  his  little  brother,  and  that  he  was  Lord 
Frogmore.    You  may  laugh,"  cried  llic  boy,  WMTOiwfe  aJ. 
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ihe  sound,  "bul  k  is  true.  I  have  often  thought,  when 
they  said  I  would  not  live,  that  I  wished  it,  for  then 
Duke  would  have  all " 

"One  moment,  ray  lord,"  said  one  of  the  listeners. 
"if  someone  laughed  it  was  to  hear  you  call  yourself 
his  little  brolJier— and  you  so  tail;  but  there's  nobody 
here  but  hopes  you  will  live  and  be  like  your  father 
before  you— the  best  landlord  that  ever  was." 

"I  will,  if  I  hve,"  cned  Mar,  swinging  out  his  long 
thin  arm  with  the  eloquence  of  nature,  in  the  midst  of 
the  quick  loud  chorus  of  assent  tiiat  burst  from  every- 
body near.  "I  will!  If  there  is  one  thing  1  care  for  in 
the  world  it's  thai.  If  I  live  I  will;  and  if  I  don't  live 
Duke  will,  so  that,  anyhow,  this  family  witl  do  its  best, 
and  God  will  help  us.  I  thank  you  all  very  much,"  he 
said,  after  a  pause.  "I  don't  know  how  to  say  il.  1 
thank  you  for  being  kind  to  me  for  my  father's  sake — " 
He  made  another  pause.  "And  for  Duke's  sake,  who 
has  spoken  up  for  me  more  than  himself.  And  if  he 
turns  out  your  landlord  after  all,  I  shan't  grudge  it  him 

for  one "    Mar  stood  still  a  moment,  wavering  upon 

his  long  feeble  limbs— and  then,  with  a  smile,  buret  out 
into  the  foolish  chorus,  ihat  imbecility  of  shy  enthusiasm 
which  is  all  that  an  English  crowd  can  find  to  say. 
There  was  an  effort  made  to  lake  it  up,  hindered  by 
something  in  the  throats  of  the  performers  at  firsl,  then 

i bursting   out  in   a   hoarse   roar,    mingled   with    broken  , 

laughter  and  blowing  of  noses  and  some  unconcealed  J 

tears.  I 

When  in  the  general  excitement  it  was  possible  to  I 

think  of  anyiliing  else  than  the  speeches  and  the  very  I 

unusual  enlerlainment  provided  for  the  Frogmore  tenantry  I 
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lEe  Frc^more  boys,  ihere  was  a  lillle  stir  al  the  head 
of  the  table,  and  h  became  apparent  that  Lady  Frog- 
more  had  fainted.  She  was  scarcely  paler  than  she 
had  been  before,  scarcely  more  motionless,  but  her 
sister,  who  had  forgotten  Mary  for  the  moment,  when 
she  turned  to  her  had  found  her  unconscious.  Indeed, 
for  the  first  moment,  Agnes  had  believed  that  she  had 
lain  back  and  died  in  the  extraordinary  sensation  of 
this  first  revelation  of  her  son.     But  this  was  not  so. 


CHAPTER    IX. 


Marv  was  carried  to  her  own  room,  where  she  came 
to  herself  without  agitation  or  apparent  disturbance, 
asking  only  "Wliere  am  I?"  when  she  recovered  her 
consciousness  and  looked  vaguely  round,  requiring  to 
have  it  explained  to  her  that  she  was  at  the  Park  and 
not  at  her  own  house,  which  for  the  moment  seemed 
the  only  thing  that  perplexed  her.  Agnes,  in  high  es- 
cilement,  hoping  and  fearing  she  knew  not  what,  but 
something  at  least  which  should  change  and  reconstiiute 
life,  watched  her  with  an  anxiety  scarcely  more  strong 
than  the  disappointment  with  which  she  became  aware 
tlial  nothing  was  going  to  happen.  Towards  night  Mary 
informed  her  sister  that  she  had  been  dreaming  a  veiy 
strange  dream,  something  about  drinking  toasts,  "and 
there  was  one  to  my  dear  old  lord.  I  think  it  must 
have  been  Duke's  birthday  party  that  was  in  my  head," 
she  said,  Agnes  did  not  venture  lo  inquire  further,  or 
to  suggest  that  Duke's  party  was  a  realily  and  not  a 
dream;  but  trembling  with  anxiety,  with  eagerness,  with 
deep  disappoint  men  t,  had  lo  compel  herself  to  silence 
and  allow  her  sister  to  rest.  There  is  i  period  at  which 
we  all  arrive  in  our  deepest  troubles,  when  we  shrink 
from  effort,  when  even  lo  try  to  set  matters  right  be- 
comes too  much,  and  to  remain  quiel  always,  to  ignore 


I 
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one's  misery,  seems  the  best.  Agnes  had  come  to  this 
point.  Even  her  prayers  made  her  heart  sicL  Slic 
had  waited  so  long  and  nothing  had  come — -perhaps  to 
leave  off,  to  Iry  no  more,  to  be  still  was  after  all  iJie 
best. 

This  explains  how  it  was  ihat  she  said  nothing  to 
Lady  Frogmorc— not  a  word  concerning  the  scene  at 
the  dinner,  or  the  generous  speech  of  Duke,  or  that 
improvised  address  of  Mar.  Some  emotion  must  have 
come  into  Mary's  mind,  or  &he  would  not  have  fainted. 
But  what  was  it?  And  how  had  the  sight  of  her  boy, 
and  the  hearing  of  him,  and  all  thai  had  been  said 
about  his  father,  affected  her  spirit?  She  gave  no  clue 
lo  this  mystery.  She  was  very  quiet  and  feeble  all  the 
evening;  would  not  go  down  again,  and  sent  a  message 
that  she  would  see  no  one  that  night,  but  hoped  to  be 
quite  well  and  strong  for  lo-morrow.  She  sent  her  love 
to  Duke,  but  mentioned  no  other  name.  Why  her  love 
to  Duke?  Was  it  because  of  what  he  had  said?  Was 
it  for  that  generous  setting  forth  of  the  olher  claims? 
Agnes  shook  her  head  sadly  as  she  pondered  in  herself 
this  mysterious  question,  But  Mary  threw  no  light  upon 
it.  She  was  more  quiet  even  than  usual,  making  little 
remark  after  that  strange  speech  about  her  dream;  and 
she  said  not  a  word  of  the  incident  of  the  day^the 
one  point  which  everybody  was  disciisaJng,  Was  she 
pondering  it  silently,  feeling  more  than  she  said?  Was 
her  mind  blank  altogether  to  any  light  on  that  question? 
or  was  the  light  begtnnmg  to  force  itself  upon  her,  to 
be  painful  and  importunate? 

These  mysteries  perplexed  and  troubled  Agnes  be- 
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yond  measure;  but  she  could  not  answer  ihem.  When 
she  went  downslairs  into  the  house  all  full  and  over- 
flowing with  youthful  life,  the  contrast  with  the  calm  to 
which  she  was  accustomed,  the  extreme  quiei^like  a 
cloister — of  the  atmosphere  which  surrounded  Mary  was 
wonderful.  They  were  all  discussing  what  had  hap- 
pened, in  every  way,  from  every  point  of  view.  The 
dinner  was  over,  the  farmers  driving  away  in  iheir  dog- 
carts and  shandry-dans— a  few  gentlemen,  neighbours, 
the  vicar  of  the  parish,  Mr.  Blotting,  the  man  of  busi- 
ness, and  one  or  two  others  were  wailing  for  the  Ute 
and  informal  meal  which  was  the  end  of  the  day.  John 
Parke  stood  between  his  son  and  his  nephew  in  the 
great  drawing-room  where  they  were  all  assembled, 
standing  against  the  window  and  the  clear  evening  sky. 
He  had  a  hand  on  the  shoulder  of  each,  and  his  air 
was  that  of  a  man  satisfied  with  the  boys,  making  oo 
difference  between  them,  as  if  both  were  his  own.  Mar, 
the  long  boy,  tallest  of  all  the  parly,  looked  almost 
grotesque  in  his  thinness  and  precocious  height  agaitist 
the  light.  In  the  comer  of  the  room,  where  her  face 
was  half  visible  in  the  twilight,  not  lost  Uke  the  others 
against  the  background  of  light,  Letitia  was  talking  to 
the  lawyer.  She  was  talking  quickly,  her  countenance 
agitated  with  feelings  very  unlike  those  which  united 
her  husband  and  the  boys.  "I  disapprove  of  it  alto- 
gether," she  said,  "it  was  a  great  mistake.  Mar  never 
ought  to  have  been  brought  forward  at  his  age,  and  in 
his  state  of  health.  I  am  very  angry  with  Duke.  He 
knows  how  particular  I  have  been  to  keep  the  boy  out 
of  everything  that  Js  agitating  and  exciting,  and  now  to 


spnag  this  upon  us  in  a  moment,  upsetting  cverybod). 
Letty,  you  are  always  in  the  plot  with  those  boys.  I 
am  sure  you  knew." 

"I  knew  that  Duke  meant  to  say  something  about 
Mar,  if  that  is  what  you  mcaJi,  mamma." 

"And  you  look  good  care  not  to  tell  mc,"  said  her 
mother.  Letitia's  eyes,  though  Ihey  were  dull  by  nature, 
gave  fortli  a  sort  of  green  lighL  "A  boy  of  his  -ige," 
she  said,  "to  be  brought  forward  in  this  way,  and  got 
up  to  make  such  a  ridiculous  speech  and  talk  such 
childish  nonsense.  At  all  events  Duke  should  have  had 
more  sense.  Ever>*body  knows  how  aireful  I  h.ive  been 
about  Mar,  to  keep  him  out  of  all  excitement.  He  is 
not  tit  for  it.  If  he  had  not  been  kept  in  cotton  wool 
all  his  life  I  don't  believe  he  would  have  been  alive 
now." 

"t  think  you  are  too  anxious,  my  dear  lady,"  said 
Mr.  Blotting,  "it  will  do  the  boy  no  harm.  He  is  not  a 
child.  He'll  have  to  take  hts  part  in  life  sooner  or  later. 
Perhaps  you  would  find  it  wiser  to  let  him  accustom 
himself  a  little " 

"His  p.'Ut  in  life  at  sixteen!"  said  Letilia.  "What 
is  that?     The  schoolroom  and  his  lessons " 

"I  should  have  said  a  pubUc  school.  If  you  and  John 
had  listened  to  me." 

"He  is  not  fit  for  a  public  school  any  more  than  he 
is  for  the  affairs  of  life,"  cried  Letitia.  "Look  at  him! 
He's  like  a  skeleton  already.  That  boy  never  could 
hold  his  own  at  school.  Oh  yes,  Duke  got  on  very  well, 
and  so  did  Jack  and  Reggie.  They  are  not  at  all  deli- 
cate, but  Mar— so  long  as  I  have  charge  of  him  he  shall 
be  taken  every  care  of,"  Mrs.  Parke  said  with  de.cv.'asyA. 
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"There  mvist  be  no  more  of  this.  1  shall  not  sleep  a 
wink  all  night  in  the  fear  that  something  may  happen 
to  him— either  brain,  and  that's  most  trying  you  know 
on  one  side  of  the  house,  Mr.  Blotting — or  heart." 

"There's  nothing  wrong  with  Lady  Frogmore  now? 
I  hear  she  has  never  gone  back  but  maintained  the  im- 
provement, I  don't  think  it  is  like  a  family  tendency 
that  sort  of  thing.     Many  ladies,  they  tell  me " 

"Oh,  Mr.  Blotting,  they  tell  you  gentlemen  a  number 
of  foolish  things  where  women  are  concerned.  I  have 
had  six  children,  and  did  I  ever  go  off  my  head  on  any 
occasion?  No.  Poor  Mary  must  have  had  a  tendency 
— and  when  I  think  of  that,  and  what  a  dreadful  thing 
it  would  be  if  anything  should  happen  to  the  boy  under 
my  roof—" 

"You  are  very  much  afraid  of  anything  happening 
to  my  nephew  Frogmore,  Letitia." 

"There  it  is,"  said  Letitia.  "I  knew  how  it  would 
be — Frogmore  !^ — To  give  him  a  false  ide.i  of  his  poa- 
lion  when  he  is  not  old  enough  to  understand.  Yes, 
Agnes  Hill;  I  am  very  much  afraid.  I  know  what  all 
of  you  would  say  if  anything  happened  to  the  boy  while 
he  was  with  me.  You  would  put  your  heads  together, 
and  you  would  whisper  how  much  it  was  to  my  interest. 
Oh,  T  know  very  well  .all  the  attacks  that  would  be  made 
upon  us.  You  would  not  say  anything  clear  out,  but 
you  would  insinuate  the  most  horrible  things.  Vou  know 
very  well  yourself  that  that  is  what  you  would  do." 

Miss  Hill  was  not  insensible  to  her  own  imperfec- 
tions. She  did  not  contradict  Letitia,  She  even  under- 
stood the  anxiety  which  was  nol  dictated  by  love  or  any 
conctm  for  Mar,  which  was  simply  self-regard- 
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for  blame.  It  was  nol  unnatural,  and  she  did  not  be- 
lieve ihal  Mrs.  Parke  would  do  anylhing  lo  harm  tlie 
boy.  She  said  no  more.  She  did  not  offer  lo  take  the 
responsibility  npon  herself,  and  how  could  she  criticize 
the  woman  who  had  it  laid  upon  her,  whether  slie  would 
or  no? 

"The  boy  has  clearly  something  in  him,"  said  Mr. 
filolUng;  "he's  not  stupid.  What  he  said  was  very  well 
said,  and  so  evidently  genuine  and  unprepared.  It's  a 
pily  he  i&  not  more  forward  in  his  education.  I  don'l 
blame  you,  Mrs.  Parke,  nor  your  husband.  I  understand 
your  feeling.     Slill,   if  you  could    have    made  up  your 

mind  to  the  risk The  last  man,  Brownlow.   don't 

you  know,  the  tutor,  thought " 

"Tlie  last  man  was  an  impertinent  cad,"  said  Letitia, 
"Oh,  yes,  I  pick  up  the  boys'  words  as  everybody  does. 
He  was  always  unpleasanL  His  principle  was  to  con- 
tradict me  whatever  was  settled  on.  I  wish  you  would 
not  quote  a  man  like  that  lo  me.     We  have  done  the 

best   we  could    for  the  boy,   John  and  I .    I   wish 

his  mother  would  take  him;  that  would  be  the  natural 
arrangement.  I  assure  you  we  would  jump  at  anything 
thai  would  free  us  from  the  responsibility.  Well,  what 
is  it  now?" 

"Mother;  Mar  is  to  sit  up  for  supper.  He  couldn't 
be  sent  upstairs  at  this  hour,  a  day  like  this?" 

"Papa  says  he  may,"  said  I.elly  coming  forward  a 
step,  dra^mg  her  father  to  the  front  with  her  arm 
through  his  arm. 

"I  don't  say  anything,  Letitia,"  said  John  alarmed, 
"except  with  yom  approval.   But  I  think  you  may  relax 
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your  care  a  little  for  once,   for  Duke's  sake, 
think  il  will  do  ihe  boy  any  hami." 

Letitia  threw  up  her  arms  with  a  gesture  of  des( 
"Yoii  must  have  it  your  o«ii  way  of  course,"  she  said. 
*•!  can't  oppose  you;  and  if  Mar  is  laid  up  to-moiTow  ii 
will  be  his  own  fault,  or  it  will  be  yoiir  fault,  and  much 
good  that  will  do  him,  Vou  can  put  him  in  the  way  of 
having  a  headache,  but  you  can't  bear  it  for  him;  bul 
1  wash  my  hands  of  it,"  Mrs,  Parke  said. 

The  supper  was  very  gay.  The  few  guests  were  aJI 
old  friends,  The  youngest  members  of  the  family  were 
all  there,  and  the  license  of  a  family  domestic  festival 
prevailed.  The  one  speclalor  who  did  not  unbend  was 
Agnes,  whose  heart  was  so  full  of  anxieties  thai  her 
countenance  could  not  lose  Iheir  trace.  She  sal  by 
John's  side,  however,  which  was  the  most  favourable 
place,  and  listened  to  all  the  chatter  of  the  children, 
who  had  perfect  confidence  in  their  father,  and  felt  in 
spite  of  herself  a  confidence  in  the  eventual  fate  of  Mar 
which  she  had  never  felt  before.  John  Parke  was  but 
a  stupid  man.  and  he  had  not  been  witlmul  a  feeling 
that  to  sweep  the  little  interloper  out  of  his  way,  if  it 
could  be  done,  was  desir.ible;  but  that  had  long  died 
away,  and  John  had  come  to  regard  Mar  as  one  of  his 
family,  with  a  little  special  pity  for  the  delicacy  upon 
which  his  wife  dwelt  so  much,  acquiescing  in  all  her 
measures  of  spcci.1l  care  for  the  weakly  boy  with  a 
more  generous  and  kind  motive  than  hers.  John  was 
heartily  pleased  that  Mar  had  distinguished  himself,  that 
it  was  he  almost  more  than  Duke  who  was  Uie  hero  of 
the  day.  He  was  pleased  with  his  son's  generosity,  and 
with  his  nephew's  affection,  and  willi  llie  clamour  and 


pleasure  of  all  ihe  young  ones  ranged  near  him,  leaving 
Ihe  strangers  to  be  entertained  by  the  mother.  Tiny 
was  at  her  father's  elbow,  the  youngest  of  all,  the  pri- 
vileged member  of  the  party,  at  whose  sallies  everybody 
laughed,  though  perhaps  they  were  not  very  witiy. 
one  of  those  curious  confusions  of  nature  which  occur 
in  families,  Tmy,  who  was  like  her  mother — not  a  Parke 
at  all,  as  good-natured  friends  said— had  also,  iii  certain 
aspects  of  her  lively  little  countenance,  a  resemblance 
to  Mar,  who  was  a  Parke  all  over  eitcept  in  the  point 
of  height  And  it  had  been  very  agreeable  to  Mar  to 
find  in  the  baby  of  his  aunt's  nursery  a  something  more 
feeble,  more  easily  tired,  less  capable  of  fatigue  than 
even  he  himself  was  considered  to  be;  from  which  cir- 
cumstance, and  from  the  fact  that  the  little  one  had 
become  the  playmate  of  the  delicate  boy  when  all  the 
other  boys  had  gone  to  school,  there  was  a  special  tie 
between  them.  Mar  himself  was  a  totally  different  being 
here  from  the  mild  and  sad  boy  whom  Agnes  had  foimd 
alone  in  the  schoolroom  accepting  his  solitary  fate  with 
precodous  philosophy.  Very  different  dreams  were  now 
before  his  eyes.  He  had  forgotten  how  likely  it  was 
that  "something  should  happen."  The  gravest  impres- 
sions disappear  like  a  passing  brealli  from  ihe  con- 
sciousness of  sixteen.  Mar  had  made  a  great  step  in 
advance  by  his  first  ap|>camnce  in  public.  He  fell  him- 
self almost  a  man,  with  fortune  before  him.  He  no 
longer  looked  on  Reggie  and  Jack  with  the  uneasy  sense 
of  superiority,  yet  inferiority,  which  is  so  bitter  at  all 
ages.  The  sense  that  he  was  more  advanced  than  they, 
of  a  different  kind  of  being  in  his  boyish  premature 
Uioughl  fulness,  but  oh  so  far  behind  the  public  school- 


boy  in  everything  that  is  most  prized  at  that  age,  passed 
from  his  mind  in  the  happier  consciousness  of  personal 
importance,  of  being  in  himself  something  that  Reggie 
and  Jack  could  never  be.  This  made  the  boy  happier 
with  them  all,  with  the  two  boys  who  were  least  his 
friends  and  did  not  conceal  their  conTempt  of  him,  as 
well  as  wilh  the  others  who  patronized  and  pitied  Mar, 
Neither  of  these  conditions,  which  were  botii  humilia- 
ting, were  visible  this  evening.  Duke  did  not  patrooiie 
nor  Reggie  contradict.  They  were  all,  to  say  the  truth, 
a  good  deal  starlled,  even  those  who  had  brought  thai 
happy  accident  about,  by  the  unexpected  response  of 
Mar  to  the  call  of  circumstances.  There  is  no  Eng- 
lish boy  or  man  who  does  not  feel  the  advantage  of 
being  able  to  make  a  speech.  And  though  Mar  might 
be  a  milksop,  unfit  for  football,  and  unable  to  be  out' 
in  all  weathers,  yet  it  was  a  tremendous  revolution  to 
find  that  he  would  stand  up  before  a  crowd  and  aoi 
be  afraid  to  speak.  Even  Duke  had  learned  off  by 
heart  a  speech  which  had  been  prepared  for  him  be- 
forehand, the  boys  knew.  But  Mar  said  it  siraigbt  off 
out  of  his  head. 

All  this  change  of  feeling  Agnes  perceived  with  an 
absorbed  attention  which  in  no  way  changed  the  grim- 
ness  of  her  aspect  as  she  sat  at  table.  She  listened  to 
all  the  young  clamour  about  her  with  a  yielding  heart 
but  an  unyielding  face.  "Vou  are  not  used  to  a  noisy 
party,  and  I  am  afraid  they  worry  you,"  said  John  Parke, 
whose  attention  was  suddenly  called  from  liis  own  placid 
enjoyment  of  his  children's  gaiety  which  he  pretended 
to  hush  by  times  with  a  raised  finger  and  a  "Don't  let 
your   mother   hear  you   making   such    a    row" — to  ibe 
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aspect  of  the  "old  lady."  as  he  called  her,  though  Agnes 
was  younger  than  himself,  by  his  side.  "You  see,"  he 
added,  "it  makes  a  difference,  I  suppose,  when  they  are 
one's  own — otherwise  I  object  as  much  as  you  to  the 
young  ones  taking  the  lead.  It's  one  of  those  American 
fashions  we  are  all  getting  infested  witJi." 

"It  is  an  exceptional  day,"  said  Agnes,  siiffly,  as  if 
she  disapproved.  She  was  not  able  to  change  the  fashion 
of  her  countenance,  notwithstanding  the  sympathy  of  her 
heart. 

"That's  it,"  said  John.  "Your  eldest  boy  can't 
come  of  age  but  once  in  your  hfe" — he  laughed  at 
this  wise  speech  as  he  m.ide  it — "and  then,"  he  added, 
caressing  his  big  moustache,  "the  boys  acquitted  them- 
selves so  well.  That's  what  I  look  al.  A  boy  mayn't 
be  strong,  but  as  long  as  he  knows  how  to  take  his  part 
in  life ■• 

"Papa,"  said  Tiny,  "do  you  call  a  tenants'  dinner 
Ufe?" 

"It's  life  in  a  kind  of  way,"  said  Duke,  whose  at- 
tention had  been  attracted  from  more  mirtliful  niattcre 
by  that  sound  which  would  catch  the  ear  through  a 
bombardment  or  a  cyclone,  the  sound  of  pr.iise. 

"They  have  all  votes  for  the  county,"  said  Mar, 
wh(Ke  ear  had  been  drawn  in  the  same  magical  way. 

"That's  a  very  good  answer.  Mar,"  said  John.  "Life's 
whatever  you  have  to  do  with,  in  the  condition  you  are 
in.    And  I  can  tell  you  thai  to  make  such  a  speech  when 

you're  suddenly  called  upon  is  one  of  the  things 1 

can  tell  you  this,  II  makes  my  heart  sink  down  in  my 
boots.     I'd  rather  meet  a  mad  dog  any  day — —" 

"It's  not  so  hard.  Uncle  John,"  said  Mar,  uaaAite. 

/frir  Pm.  ami  Mfir  Aff.  //,  1 
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altogether  to  suppress  the  insiinciive  desire  of  youih  to 
instruct  its  elders,  "when  you  have  no  time  to  ihinlc  at 
all.  but  must  Just  carry  on." 

John  shook  his  head.  "When  you  have  to  tell 
them  you  can't  take  off  ten  per  cent,  off  their  rent — it's 
not  so  easy,"  he  said,  "They  don't  siog  'He's  s  joUy 
good  fellow,'  then." 

"It  wasn't  Mar  that  was  the  jolly  good  fellow,  it  was 
Duke,"  said  Tiny. 

"It  was  both  of  them,"  cried  Jack  from  across  the 
table. 

"!  started  it  myself,"  cried  Reggie;   "I  know  who  I 

"II  was  Duke,"  said  Miss  Hill,  to  the  great  astonish- 
ment of  the  young  ones.  "It  is  not  a  thing  I  would  ever 
sing— but  I  started  ii  too.  And  Duke,  if  I  ever  was  un- 
kind to  you^" 

"You — unkind!"  cried  the  young  man  with  his  laugh- 
ing voice,  ill  which  the  tears  he  was  ashamed  of  were 
half  audible.  "But  look  here.  I  thought  of  what  you 
said.  Aunt  Agnes,  Now,  father,  listen,  that  boy's  not  to 
be  Mai  any  longer.     He's  to  be  Frogmore." 

"Oh,  Froggy — that  is  what  I  shdl  call  him,"  said 
the  little  girl, 

"What  are  you  all  saying?''  cried  Lelty,  who  was 
making  conversation  for  the  vicar  at  the  other  end  of  the 
table,  but  who  could  bear  ii  no  longer.  "What  are  you 
saying?  You  are  keeping  all  the  fun  to  yourselves,  and 
I  can't  hear  a  word  you  say." 

The  boys  began  lo  sing,  drowning  her  voice — the  two 
schoolboys  who  had  lost  their  heads  altogether.  Reggi 
"aarted"  again,  as  he  said,  the  chorus  of  the  6aef;  but 
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as  Jack  began  a  difTerent  performance  allogether  lo  the 
strain  of  "Froggy  he  would  a  wooing  go,"  the  two  tunes 
clashed  for  a  moment:  until  attracted  by  the  superior 
appropriateness  of  the  new  dilty  Reggie  abandoned  his 
first  inspiration  and  chimed  in,  while  Duke  rising  up 
cried,  "We'll  drink  his  health  again,  and  christen  him 
for  the  family,  Frogmore!" 

That  moment,  however,  an  electric  shock  ran  down 
the  table,  the  song  died  off  into  silence,  l^titia  rose 
from  her  place  pale  with  wraih.  "How  can  you  iiermii 
such  a  Babel?"  she  cried.  "I  am  ashamed  of  you,  John. 
If  it  goes  on  another  moment  I  shall  have  to  leave  the 
room:  let  me  hear  no  more  of  this  nonsense  and  chil- 
dish folly  here." 


When  Agnes  went  upstai 
interrupted  mea!  she  was  met 
begged  her  lo  go  at  once  to  La 
very  restless,"  said  the  attend 
more  than  a  maid,  the  same 
home  after  her  recovery.  "\ 
anything  wrong?"  said  Agnes, 
standing  the  tranquillity  of  so 
was  enough  to  arouse  her  anxie 
said  the  maid.  This  was  enouj 
to  send  Miss  Hil!  trembling  to 
was  lying  very  quietly  in  bed,  ■ 
table  beside  her,  and  a  miniatur 
she  always  carried  about  with  ti 
wanted  me,  Mary?"  "No," 
gently;    then,    aft'*'-   -    - 


a  little  suddeu  burst  of  tears,  "Don't  ask  me.  My  head 
goes  round  and  round " 

"No,  indeed,"  said  her  sister;  "no  one  shall  ask  you. 
I  feared  it  might  be  too  much;  and  then  the  tent  was 
so  hot  this  aflemooQ." 

"The  tent?"  said  Lady  Frogmore,  with  a  bewildered 
look.  "I  am  not  thinking  of  any  lent.  It  is  that  the 
place  is  strange.  I  can't  look  him  in  the  face,  Agnes. 
1.00k!  don't  you  Ihink  he  is  changed?  He  seems  to 
reproach  me."  She  held  the  miniature  out  to  her  sister. 
"And  I  don't  know  what  for,"  she  cried,  weeping.  "If 
I  knew  what  it  was  for  I  could  do  better.  But  I  can'l 
tell,  I  can't  tell  I"  After  a  minute  she  dried  her  eyes 
and  looked  at  her  sister  again  with  a  faini  smile.  "Don't 
look  so  frightened,  Agnes,  as  if  you  thought  I  was— 
silly,  or  something.  No,  1  know  it's  only  a  picture.  I 
don't  mean  the  miniature  has  changed;  but  when  I  see 
his  face  in  my  heart  he  always  seems  to  reproach  me. 
Wiiat  have  I  done?  Oh,  if  I  only  knew  what  !  had 
done ! " 

"Dear  Mary,"  said  Agnes,  "don't  trouble  your  mind 
with  imaginations.  It  is  all  fancy.  Do  you  think  Frog- 
more,  who  was  so  fond  of  you,  would  trouble  your  poor 
innocent  soul  with  a  reproach?     Oh  no,  oh  no." 

"I  think  so,  too,"  said  Mary,  "but  sometimes  there 
comes  a  tenor  over  me  as  if  I  had  neglected  something 
or  forgotten  something.  If  he  sees  us,  Agnes,  he  must 
know  I  never  meant  it!  He  must  know  I  never  meant 
il!  People  can't  grow  less  understanding  but  more 
understanding  when  they  die." 

"Surely,"  said  Agnes,  "don't  you  remember,  dear, 
in  'In  Memoriam' — 'Wiib  larger,  other  eyes  than  ours'?"" 


"It  must  be  so,"    said  Mary,  holding   her 
hand,     But  I  have  such  a  dreadful  feeliug  as  if  I  had 
done  something  WTong." 

"No,  no,  my  dear;  no,  my  poor  dear." 

"If  I  have  it  has  been  in  ignorance,  Agues.     I  have 
:  intended —     Look,"  she   said,   suddenly  turning 
to  the  table  at  the  bedside,  "do  these  old  things  belong 
to  me?" 

Poor  Agnes  took  this  change  of  subject  for  a  sign  of 
still  further  derangement  of  her  sister's  troubled  thoughts. 
She  gave  a  slight  glance  ai  the  little  common-place 
boxes.  "Oh,  my  dear,  don't  think  of  such  trifling  things," 
she  said. 

"Agnes,  look.     Do  they  belong  to  me?" 

"These  boxes?  yes.    I  think  so— they  used  to  hold 

your  work.     They  used  to "     Then  .^gnes  paused, 

for  she  suddenly  remembered  where  the  larger  of  the 
two,  an  Indian  box  in  sandal  wood,  inlaid  with  ivory 
and  silver,  had  always  stood,  and  the  last  use  that  had 
been  made  of  it.  "They  are  not  of  any  conseiiuence. 
They  can't  have  anything  to  do  with  what  we  are 
speaking  of,"  she  said. 

"You  are  sure  they  are  mine?"  said  Mary,  inter- 
rogating her  face  with  anxious  eyes. 

"Oh,  Mary,  dear!  yes,  I  am  sure  enough.  They 
were  put  into  a  cupboard,  I  remember.  There  is  a 
train  about  eleven,  but  perhaps  to-morrow  you  may 
think  differently.  It  will  be  a  great  disappointment  for 
the  boys." 

Mary  looked  at  her  fixedly  as  if  trying  to  under- 
stand. Then  she  said,  "Tell  Martin,  Agnes,  to  pack 
Uicm  up.     I  want  to  look  into  ihcm.  perhaps  there  is 


soaiethiDg  tn  ihem  that  will  show- —  But  not  here,  not 
here  I" 

"It  shall  be  just  as  you  please,"  said  Agnes,  kissing 
Lady  Frogmore's  pale  face.  Martin  whispered  that  she 
would  not  go  to  bed,  that  she  did  not  Uke  her  lady's 
looki,  that  she  would  call  Agnes  at  once  in  case  of  ajiy 
need,  iJius  securing  for  poor  Agnes  a  wakeful  and 
miserable  night,  as  it  is  the  habit  of  careful  attendants 
to  do.  But  it  turned  out  that  there  was  no  occasion 
for  this  ieal.  Mary  slept,  or  at  least  was  very  quiet  all 
the  nighL  But  she  had  not  changed  her  mind  in  tlte 
morning.  "Don't  ask  me  to  stay,"  she  cried,  "I  can't, 
I  can't  stay,"  It  was  the  morning  of  the  ball,  and  the 
household  at  the  Park  was  so  much  absorbed  by  that 
great  event  that  so  small  a  matter  as  the  departure  of 
a  guest  did  not  lell  much.  Agnes  found  Duke  out  of 
doors,  closely  attended,  like  his  shadow,  by  Mar,  just 
setting  out  upon  some  long  expedition  to  cheat  the 
hours  until  it  should  be  time  for  lunch.  "The  day 
before  a  ball  is  always  such  a  long  day,"  he  said  with 
simplicity.  "We  are  going  off  to  pass  the  time."  "And 
I  am  going  oS,"  said  Agnes,  "though  not  to  pass  the 
time.  1  am  glad  1  have  found  you  two  to  say  good- 
bye." 

"You  are  going  away!"  they  both  cried  in  con- 
sternation. 

"I  knew,"  died  Agnes,  with  a  certain  relief  in  ex- 
pressing her  feeling,  "I  knen'  it  would  be  too  much  for 
her  bringing  bet  here.  Oh,  yes,  it's  true  I  was  anxious 
to  come.  I  warned  her  to  come,  but  I  always  felt  it 
was  a  risk.  Dear  boys,  I'm  going  lo  lake  yon  into  my 
confidence.     You're  sudi  friends!     Thank  tlod,  you*! 


such  friends!  Well,  then,  I  may  lell  you,  I  think  sie 
is  beginning  to  awake." 

"Aunt  Mary?"  said  Duke,  with  a  tone  of  awe.  NUr 
said  nothing,  but  his  pale  face  crimsoned  over,  and  be 
never  took  his  eyes  from  his  aunt's  face, 

"I  think  she's  been  in  a  kind  of  sleep  all  this  time. 
Yesterday  had  a  great  effect  upon  her.  She  told  me 
iifter,  she  had  dreamed  that  there  had  been  a  great 
diimer  and  toasts,  and  one  w.is  to  her  old  Frogmore. 
It  has  disturbed  her  mind,  and  she  is  going  away." 

"Oh,"  cried  Duke,  "that's  not  nice  of  Aunt  Muy. 
My  ball!     I'll  go  and  beg  her  to  stay." 

Mar  said  nothing,  but  kept  his  eyes  on  Agnes'  face, 
watching  her  looks. 

"You  may  go  and  say  good-bye  to  her;  but  not 
Mar.  And  don't  say  anything  of  Mar,  especially  not  as 
Frogmore.  And  Mar,  my  dear,  you  must  keep  away. 
She  is  so  much  excited  already.  You  must  not  show 
yourself.  She  has  found  some  old  things  she  had 
before  you  were  born,  and  I  think  her  memory  is  be- 
ginning to  awake.  But,  my  dear,  you  must  keep  away." 

"She  does  not  seem  to  notice  whether  I  keep  away 
or  whether  I  show  myself,"  said  Mar.  "Was  ever  such 
a  thing  dreamed  of  as  thai  one's  mother— one's  mother! 
should  cast  one  ofT.  In  all  the  book-s  I  have  ever  read 
there  has  never  been  anything  like  this." 

"Do  you  think  it  is  her  fault?"  said  Agnes,  with 
sudden  auger. 

"How  can  I  tell?"  cried  the  boy.  "It  is  no  one's 
fault,  perhaps;  but  that  does  not  make  it  any  easier  to 
bear," 

"i  could  tell  you  whose  fault  it  was,"  cried 
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"Oh  nothing  easier:  but  it  is  not  your  poor  mother,  the 
utifortimale  victim,  who  is  to  blame," 

Mar's  eyes  blazed  in  his  pale  face.  "Who  is  it? 
Who  is  it?"  he  cried. 

"Oh,  what  a  wicked  woman  I  am,"  cried  Agnes, 
suddenly  coming  to  herself,  "that  I  should  Iry  to  make 
you  hate  another  person  who  perhaps  had  not  as  bad 
a  meaning  as  I  think.  Oh,  Mar,  don't  let  us  ask  whose 
fault  it  was.     Pray  God  only   that  it  may  be  coming 

right — that  my  poor  Mary You  don't  love  your 

moiher.  Mar?" 

The  boy  looked  at  her  intently,  keenly,  with  his 
bright,  anxious  eyes.  He  looked  for  a  moment  as  if 
about  to  speak,  and  then  turned  hastily  away. 

"Ah,  well,"  said  Agnes,  with  a  sigh,  "perhaps  it  is 
too  much  to  expect:  but  some  time  you  will  know 
better.  She  says  that  your  father  reproaches  her;  that 
his  face  in  his  picture  is  changed;  that  she  has  done 
something  wrong  and  displeased  him;  but  what  it  h 
she  does  not  know.  O,  my  poor  Mary,  my  poor  Maryl 
And  there  is  only  me  to  stand  by  her  in  the  whole 
world." 

Mar  turned  roimd  again  with  his  big  eyes  all  veUed 
and  clouded  with  tears.  He  tried  to  speak  and  could 
not.  The  boy  was  overwhelmed  with  feelings  which 
were  too  strong  for  him,  which  he  could  not  either 
master  or  understand. 

"There  is  the  carriage  going  to  fetch  her,"  said 
Agnes,  "and  I  must  go  too.  Guod-byc,  Mar.  Oh,  it's 
a  dreadful  disappointment  to  rai:  to  go  so  soon,  not  to 
have  any  more  of  you.  I  was  your  mother  jwhen  you 
were  little,  Mar.     Vou  were  my  baby,  and  now  1  don't 


"Oh,  Mar,  my  dear,  n 
times  of  your  poor  moth< 
knoning — ^aiid  that  she  n 
God  bless  you,  God  bless 

Mar  was  not  lo  be  fou 
look  for  him,  half  touched. 
Lady  Frogmore,  he  thougl 
though  he  had  not  mentio 
his  consigne  according  to  ■ 
tions,  but  be  had  given  a  I 
was  waiting  for  him,  and  pet 
not  care  to  see.  "I  know  1 
young  man  had  said.  Lad; 
to  understand  him,  but  no 
and  he  hoped  would  feel  as 
he  meant  to  pour  upon  Mai 
fact  that  other  people  carei 
neglect;  but  Max  was  nowb 
not  appear  at  all  till  late 
came  in  very  tired  and  pal 
schoolroom  so  fatigued  that 
foot  aftfi"  ''''•   "■'■ 
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with  a  baaii  of  soup  in  her  hand  and  wrath  in  her 
CouHteoance,  "I  did  not  think  after  all  ihe  fuss  tliat 
has  been  made  about  you  that  you  would  choose  this 
day  to  put  us  all  out,"  she  cried,  "but  I  ought  to  have 
known  that  it  was  just  the  fuss  and  nonsense  llial  would 
turn  your  silly  head.  Take  this  at  once,  and  you  can 
go  to  bed:  for  you  certainly  shan't  come  dowa  .igain 
lo-nighL" 

"I  don't  want  anything,"  said  Mar,  turning  his  he.td 
from  the  light. 

"Take  it  this  rnoment,"  cried  Lelitia;  "1  am  not 
going  to  be  trifled  with.  Nourishment  you  must  have, 
and  you  shall  have  it  so  long  as  I  am  here  to  see  after 
you.  I  have  got  a  hundred  things  to  do,  but  I  shan't 
leave  this  room  till  you  have  taken  it.  You  can  do 
what  you  wilt  with  the  others,  but  you  shall  not  over- 

"Oh,  take  it,  Mar,  take  it;  and  then  we  shall  be  by 
ourselves,  and  I  will  sit  with  you,"  said  Tiny.  Mar  was 
too  tired  almost  to  lift  his  head,  but  he  had  a  forlorn 
sense  of  youthful  dignity,  and  would  not  give  battle 
over  the  soup.  And  after  he  had  swallowed  it  he  dozed 
a  little,  and  was  conscious  for  a  time  of  the  comforting 
presence  of  Tiny,  who,  indeed,  did  a  great  deal  for  him 
in  staying  half-an-hour  with  him  when  there  were  so 
many  conflicting  occurrences  going  on  downstairs — the 
decorations  of  the  ball-room  and  the  laying  of  the  long 
tables,  and  the  flowers  and  all  the  preparations  for  the 
evening,  which  were  fast  turning  the  sober  everyday 
house  into  a  fairy  palace.  She  stole  away  as  soon  as 
she  thought  he  h.id  gone  to  sleep,  not  without  a  slru^Ie 
with  lier  conscience,  wliich  she  put  lo  silence  by  askhig. 
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it  indignantly  what  good  she  could  do  to  Mar  when  he 
was  asleep?  The  hoy  dozed  mosl  of  the  evening,  and 
when  Duke  and  Letty  nished  into  the  room  lo  aonounoe 
k"  a  second  victory  over  their  mother,  and  thai  he  must 
get  up  directly  for  the  ball,  Mar  only  shook  his  head. 
He  said  they  were  to  put  his  windows  open  so  that  he 
might  hear  the  music  and  thai  he  would  go  to  bed. 
And  it  was  thus  that  Mar  spent  the  evening  of  ihe  ball. 
He  lay  awake  and  heard  the  music,  and  wondered  Co 
himself  how  ihey  were   enjoying  it,   and   if  it  was   as 

I  beautiful  as  he  had  fancied  it  would  be,  and  whether 
Letty  was  dancing  all  the  lime,  and  if  they  ever  thought 
of  him  lying  upstairs  listening.  They  had  all  proraitted 
to  come  and  see  him  from  time  lo  lime,  but  nobody 
came  except  Tiny  on  her  way  to  bed,  very  angry  lo  be 
sent  upstairs  at  twelve  o'clock,  and  spoiling  the  effect 
of  her  toilette  by  her  rage  and  her  tears,  "They  are 
going  to  keep  it  up  for  hours,"  cried  Tiny,  "and  how 
is  a  person  to  sleep  with  all  that  row  going  on?''  It 
amused  him  faintly  to  see  how  angry  Tiny  was,  and 
that  she  had  entirely  forgotten  that  he  had  already  lain 
awake  listening  to  it  for  hours  that  seemed  to  him  end- 
less. Then  when  fatigue  began  lo  conquer  his  wake- 
fulness, and  he  was  nearly  asleep,  there  flashed  in  a 
bnlliant  couple,  I^tty  and  Duke,  making  a  lour  de  valst 
in  Mar's  little  room,  and  bringing  him  sweetmeats  from 
the  supper  table.     They  did  not  come  at  the  promised 

I  time,  but  as  soon  as  ihey  remembered,  with  the  care- 
less, frank  affeclionaieness  of  brothers  and  sisters^"Il 
is  nearly  dawn ,"  said  Mar,  litUng  his  dazzled  eyes, 
"Oh  nol  for  hours  yet,"  they  cried,  valsing  off  again, 
almost    before   he   could    say   "How  beautiful  you  arc. 
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Lettyl"  It  vexed  the  boy  thai  she  did  not  hear  him 
say  it,  and  the  sound  of  the  carriages  rattling  up  and 
down  the  avenue  kept  him  awake  for  the  rest  of  the 
night.  But  it  was  no  longer  nighl:  il  w;is  bright  morning 
when  the  visitors  went  away,  and  the  house  fell  into 
uneasy  silence  at  last — silence  that  did  not  last  long; 
for,  of  course,  the  servants  had  to  be  up  again  lo  pul 
everything  straight,  and  prepare  for  the  needs  of  the 
new  day.  Poor  Mar,  he  too  had  looked  forward  a  little 
to  the  ball,  to  see  it,  and  decide  whether  it  was  as  fine 
in  reality  as  it  was  in  books,  and  to  see  Letty  dancing, 
and  (o  hear  all  the  pleasant  things  that  would  be  said 
of  Duke.  It  was  not  so  bad  for  him  as  it  would  have 
been  for  a  girl,  who  would  have  wanted  to  dance  and 
not  merely  lo  look  on;  but  still  it  was  a  forlorn  way  of 
spending  the  first  night  of  splendour  that  since  ever  he 
was  bom  had  taken  place  in  his  own  house. 
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CHAPTER   XI. 


Letitia's  triumph  and  delight  when  she  found* 
she  was  to  have  her  ball  to  herself,  without  the  presence 
either  of  Lady  Frogmore,  who  would  have  made  her 
seem  second  in  what  she  called  her  own  house,  or  Mar, 
who  would  have  been  the  hero  of  the  evening  had  he 
appeared,  were  great.  It  seemed  to  her  too  good  to  be 
true  that  Mary  should  come,  giving  thus  her  sanction 
and  approval,  and  then  go  away,  interfering  with  no- 
thing; and  that  Mar  should  play  into  her  hands,  and 
distiualify  himself  by  the  fatigue  of  his  long  ramble,  a 
thing  which  she  could  not  have  hoped  for!  It  seemed 
to  Mrs.  Parke  as  if  Providence  had  taken  the  matter  in 
band,  and  was  lighting  for  her.  It  is  easy  to  be  pious 
when  things  go  so  much  to  one's  mind,  and  it  is  always 
so  easy  to  deceive  one's-self  about  the  virtuousness  of 
one's  aims.  When  a  woman  is  scheming  only  for  her 
children,  and  their  benefit,  does  it  not  seem  as  if  the 
stars  in  their  courses  should  fight  for  her?  And  Letitia 
would  have  indignantly  flung  off  the  charge  of  selfish- 
ness: was  it  not  uU  for  Duke? — for  her  husband  and 
her  children?  that  they  should  have  everything  they 
wanted  and  a  happy  life;  that  they  should,  if  possible, 
have  all  the  honours  of  the  race  secured  to  them,  or  at 
lean  diould  triun^h  as  much  as  possible  over  the  tin- 
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toward  accident  which  had  alienaied  these  honours?  It 
was  not  for  herself,  l,*titia  would  have  said,  with  fine 
indignation — what  could  it  matter  to  her?  and  what  could 
it  be  supposed  but  a  mother's  first  and  highest  duty  to 
strive  for  the  advantage  of  Duttc? 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  Mrs.  Parke's 
treatment  of  Mar  had  any  distinct  evil  intention.  It  was 
her  real  conviction  that  the  boy  would  not  live,  and  she 
dealt  with  him  as  the  man  In  the  parable  dealt  with 
the  talent  which  was  given  to  him  to  make  profit  of, 
and  which  he  lad  op  in  a  napkin.  Had  she  been 
more  generously  inspired  she  would  have  endeavoured, 
even  by  taking  a  risk,  lo  stimulate  the  forces  of  the 
delicate  boy.  Had  he  been  her  own  son  this  is  what 
she  would  have  done;  but  Letitia's  first  thought  was, 
not  to  save  him,  but  that  it  might  not  be  said  he  had 
been  exposed  to  any  danger  while  under  her  charge. 
She  thought  that  she  protected  herself  from  all  blame 
by  making  a  hothouse  plant  of  the  boy,  and  shutting 
him  tip  from  every  wind  that  blew.  "No  one  can  say 
he  has  not  been  taken  every  care  of."  she  said.  Should 
"anything  happien,"  she,  at  least,  would  thus  be  free 
from  blame.  It  would  be  known  to  all  that  she  had 
been  more  careful  of  him  than  of  her  own — that  she 
had  not  suffered  the  winds  of  heaven  to  visit  his  cheeks 
too  roughly,  that  she  had  kept  him  from  fatigue,  from 
excitement,  from  everything  calculated  to  hurt  him. 
And  in  all  this  she  was  sincere  enough.  That  she  had 
also  wished  to  ignore  him,  lo  keep  him  in  the  back- 
ground, to  give  her  own  children  the  advantages  which 
were  meant  chiefly  for  Mar,  did  not  hurt  her  conscience. 
It  was  not  for  herself;  she  derived  no  bewAv  ^\«tc.  ■<&.■& 


fact  that  Mar  was  not  sent  to  school;  on  the  c 
it  was  a  self-denial  to  her,  a  bond  prevendng  her  from 
Hmusing  herself  as  she  would,  never  leaving  honne  ex- 
cept for  a  day  or  two.  That  it  gave  lo  Duke  the 
prindpal  place,  and  made  John  a  much  more  imponanl 
person  in  the  county,  were  objects  unconnected  will 
Mrs.  Parke's  personality— then  how  could  she  be  called 
selfish?  It  can  never  be  selfishness  to  strive  for  iJie 
pre-eminence  of  your  husband  and  your  child. 

Thus  Letilia  made  her  conscience  quite  comfortable 
when  it  did  by  chance  give  her  a  pinch.  But  generally 
it  must  be  s;iid  her  perfect  conviction  that  slie  was 
right,  whatever  she  did,  subdued  her  conscience  and 
kept  everything  quiet.  Of  course  she  was  right!  She 
had  a  delicate  boy  to  bring  up  who  everybody  said 
would  never  be  reared,  and  she  took  such  care  of  him 
that  he  was  never  exposed  to  a  draught,  or  suffered  lo 
escape  from  the  cotton  woo!  in  which  her  assiduous 
and  constant  attention  enveloped  him.  What  could  a 
woman  do  more?  She  thus  put  herself  beyond  the 
pOMibility  of  reproach  whatever  happened,  while 
strengthening  the  conviction  of  everybody  around  that 
the  young  Lord  Frogmore  would  never  live  to  grow  up; 
but  if  people  chose  to  form  that  conclusion  the  fault 
was  not  Letitia's.  When  amiable  neighbours  said,  "If 
care  will  save  him  I  am  sure,  dear  Mrs.  Parke,  you  wilt 
do  it,"  she  shook  her  head  again.  "I  do  all  1  can,"  ^e 
said,  "at  the  risk  of  being  told  I  do  more  harm  than 
good.  Some  people  think  I  should  try  bracing  for  him 
— exposing  him  like  the  other  children.  But  I  think  it 
is  best  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  I  shall  be  blamed  any- 
how,  whatever  happens,  1  Vmo-w,"  ^be  would  add  with  a 
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smile.  She  would  have  convinced  anyone;  and  she  did 
convince  herself.  She  thought  she  was  only  angry  with 
Mar  because  it  was  so  difficult  to  make  him  take  proper 
precautions.  She  was  certain  that  she  wished  nothing 
but  his  good. 

It  may  be  supposed  that  the  exhibition  in  the  tent, 
the  sudden  surging  up  of  Mar — -the  delicate  boy  whom 
nobody  knew — into  a  distinct  boyish  personality,  sud- 
denly producing  himself  In  the  most  attractive  and 
characteristic  way  at  Duke's  dinner,  when  she  intended 
only  Duke  to  be  thought  of,  was  gall  and  bitterness  to 
Letiiia.  She  w.-is  almost  beside  herself  with  rage  and 
exasperation.  It  had  been  .ill  planned  for  Duke.  It 
had  been  intended  to  give  him  tlie  .ispeci  of  the  heir 
(which  he  was  sure  to  be  eventually),  and  if  there  can 
be  supposed  any  more  sharp  deception,  any  more 
poignant  disappointment  than  Letitia's,  when  she  saw 
the  other  boy,  who  was  the  shadow  upon  Duke's  sun- 
shine, the  barrier  to  his  advancement,  pushed  to  ihc 
front,  and  so  conducting  himself  there  as  to  make  it  for 
ever  impossible  to  speak  of  him  as  of  a  sick  and  puny 
child — it  would  be  very  difficult  to  find  it.  Tliat  she 
could  have  strangled  Mar,  and  also  Duke  and  [«lty, 
and  everyone  who  was  in  the  complot,  in  the  exaspera- 
tion of  her  soul,  is  not  too  much  to  say.  She  had  to 
conceal  this  under  the  appearance  of  anxiety  lest  the 
boy  should  have  harmed  himself,  and  discoursed,  as  has 
been  seen,  on  the  danger  of  excitement  for  him  with  a 
bitterness  and  energy  which  went  too  far,  and  betrayed 
something  of  her  real  motive  at  least  to  some  of  her 
children.     But  that  real  motive  was  not  a  guilty  one. 
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cosi  him  dear.  I  did  not  take  much  satisfaction  in  his 
speech,  for  [  knew  it  would  cost  him  dear." 

"I  suppose  he  is  here  to-nighl,"  said  the  great  lady 
of  the  county,  putting  up  her  eyeglass  and  looking 
round  her,  "I  want  to  see  him  if  you  will  let  me,  for 
his  father  and  I  were  great  friends.  1  want  to  ask  him 
to  Highwood  now  he  is  getting  old  enough^—" 

"Oh.  he  is  not  here,"  said  Letiiia.  "He  is  in  bed 
with  a  sort  of  nervous  attack  and  great  we.ikness,  I 
tell  my  Duke  his  cousin  was  not  able  for  excitement, 
but  it  is  so  difficult  to  make  boys  understand." 

"It  was  not  that,  mamma — it  was  the  long  walk," 
whispered  Letly  at  her  ear. 

"1  see  the  Miss  Winfords  without  partners,"  said 
Mrs.  Parke  severely,  "and  shoals  of  young  men  about. 
Go  and  introduce  them-^you  htde  horror!"  said  the 
mother,  the  last  words  under  her  breath:  and  she 
turned  again  to  the  great  county  lady.  "I  knew,"  she 
said,  "that  he  could  not  bear  anything  of  the  kind. 
Absolute  quiet  is  the  only  thing  that  suits  poor  Mar. 
But  my  boy  is  very  fond  of  him,  and  thinks  it  kindness 
to  thrust  him  forward.  All  pure  affeclion,  but  affection 
ijoes  just  as  much  harm  as  enmity — or  more  some- 
times." Letiiia  spoke  with  a  strength  of  conviction 
which  much  impressed  the  ladies  who  were  listening. 
"It  is  a  great  disappointment  to  us  all,"  she  said,  "poor 
boy,  that  he  can't  be  here  to-night." 

The  same  question  was  put  to  her  again  and  again 
during  the  evening.  "WTiere  is  little  Frogmore?  I 
want  to  see  little  Frogmore.  I  hear  he  quite  dis- 
tinguished himself  at  your  leiiauls'  dinner.  Parke." 
"What    have   you    done   with   the    boy?      I    nude  aaxt 
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Mrs.  Parke,  in  the  satisfaction  of  finding  all  pos- 
sible rivalry  absent,  felt  that  her  feet  were  upon  her 
native  heath  as  she  had  never  done:  she  talked  to  every- 
body of  Duke's  prospects,  and  of  Ihe  difference  it  made 
when  he  came  home.  She  spoke  of  the  younger  boys 
who  would  have  their  own  way  to  make,  and  must  not 
think  they  would  always  have  their  father's  house  to 
fall  back  upon.  She  spoke  of  John's  good  intelligence 
with  the  "tenants,"  and  how  well  he  was  getting  on 
with  the  Home  Farm,  which  he  had  taken  into  his  own 
hands.  For  this  night  only  she  forgot  to  be  careful; 
she  look  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  position,  as  if  every- 
thing was  her  own.  Nearly  a  do^en  years  she  had 
been  in  the  house,  with  full  command  of  everything. 
The  children  had  grown  up  in  it.  How  could  she  help 
feeling  that  it  was  her  oivn?  She  forgot  all  about 
guardians  and  executors,  and  it  seemed  to  her  for  a 
blessed  hour  or  two  as  if  all  difKctilties  had  been 
smoothed  away,  and  Duke  was  indeed  ihe  heir,  and 
she  herself  all  but  Lady  FVogmore.  Moments  of  in- 
toxication will  come  like  this  in  everj'body's  career — 
when  we  remember  nothing  that  is  against  us,  and  are 
able  to  believe  that  all  we  wish  is  going  to  be  fulfilled. 
It  was  remarked  how  Mrs.  Parke's  eyes,  not  bright  by 
nature,  gUttered,  and  how  her  Utile  person  seemed  to 
swell  with  satisfaction  and  pride  as  she  moved  about 
doing  the  honours. 

But  her  aspect,  I  am  afraid,  was  not  regarded  with 
sympathy  by  the  greater  part  of  her  guests.  We  are 
all  apt  to  believe  iliat  lite  outer  world  takes  our  view 
and  regards  matters  from  our  standing  point  in  such  a 
moment  of  triumph.     But  ai  a  matter  of  fa.*:*.  ^*fv^  >& 
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precisely  llie  time  when  it  does  not  do  so.  LctilJa's 
neighbours  whispered  to  each  other  that  Mrs.  Parke 
looked  as  if  everytlung  Tielonged  to  her — "which  it 
doesn't  at  all,  you  know,"  and  talked  as  if  her  husband 
was  the  head  of  the  house  and  her  son  the  heir — 
"whereas,  as  soon  as  little  Frogmore  comes  of  age 
they  must  all  pack  off."  They  thought  it  bad  taste  of 
I^tilia  not  to  have  produced  the  boy.  "If  he's  as  ill 
as  that  she  might  have  had  him  on  the  sofa.  He  ought 
to  have  showed  for  a  little,"  they  said.  Bui  Mrs.  Parke 
was  quite  unconscious  of  their  sentiments.  There  never 
had  been  a  time  in  her  life  when  she  had  so  ignored 
them.  Always  till  now  she  had  retained  a  conscious- 
ness of  what  people  would  be  saying,  But  this  even- 
ing it  had  vanished  from  her  mind.  She  was  fey,  as 
people  say  in  Scotland ;  her  prosperity  had  gone  to  her 
head  and  made  her  forget  everything  that  was  not  de- 
lightful. Either  some  great  and  critical  moment  or  per- 
haps death  itself  was  in  her  way. 

"Well,"  she  said,  when  all  was  over,  "it  has  gone 
off  as  !  never  saw  anything  go  off  before.  Everything 
went  well,  the  music  and  the  floor  and  the  supper  and 
the  temper  of  the  people.  They  were  all  so  pleasant. 
The  old  marchioness  made  me  the  prettiest  of  speeches. 
She  said,  'The  Park  has  never  been  so  brilliant  as  in 
your  time.'  l"he  young  people  hoped  we  would  have 
one  every  year.  1  said  perhaps^for  afler  all  there 
is  nothing  so  easily  managed   as  a  ball  when  it  is  a 


"You  must  remember,  Letiiia,"  said  John,  "that  there 
cannot  be  very  many  years  now  before  we've  got  to 
march  out  bag  and  baggage." 
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"Oh,  doii'l  speak  nonseuse,"  she  cried  incredulously. 
In  the  sweep  of  her  exdtement  she  would  not  receive 
that  thought. 

"But,  mother,  it's  true,"  said  Duke.  -'I've  liked  the 
ball  awrully.  Vou  are  one  for  this  sort  of  thing,  no- 
body can   do  il   like  you.     But  of  course  when  Mar 

"Oh,  don't  speak  to  me  of  Mar.  He'll  never  come 
of  age!"  she  cried  in  the  wildness  of  her  el.ited  mood. 
There  was  a  universal  cry:  "Letitia!  Mother!  Mamma!'' 
in  different  tones  of  indignation  and  horror. 

She  was  driven  out  of  all  sense  of  decorum  in  her 
heat  and  excitement,  "Oh,  you  set  of  fools!"  Letitia 
said. 


CHapt 
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orders,  and  Mar  got  up.  Bui  when  he  was  up  he  was 
giddy  and  "queer,"  so  he  said,  and  quile  disposed  to 
lie  down  again.  The  tide  of  Ufe  was  so  strong  in  the 
house  with  all  these  young  people  about  that  a  delicate 
boy  was  not  much  remarked.  Duke  would  rush  up  in 
the  middle  of  his  own  occupation  with  his  tennis  bat 
still  in  his  hand,  or  in  his  cricketing  costume  fresh  from 
the  village  green,  and  say  "  Hallo,  Mar!  no  better?  You 
must  get  better,  old  fellow,  and  come  and  have  a  game." 
And  Lelty  came  in  many  times  a  day  to  ask  how  he 
was  getting  on.  "You  really  must  be  better  to-morrow. 
Mar,"  she  said.  "Mamma  puts  it  all  down  to  the 
tenants'  dinner,  and  says  you  should  not  have  been 
allowed  to  speak.  She  puts  all  the  blame  on  Duke 
and  me." 

"There  is  no  blame,"  said  Mar;  "it  is  only  that  [ 
am  such  a  poor  creature.  I  am  never  good  for  any- 
thing." 

"Well,  you  must  be  better  to-morrow,"  Letty  would 
say,  and  go  off  to  her  ride,  or  perhaps  to  her  tennis 
which  she  too  played  very  well.  And  then  Tiny  would 
come  in  with  her  hair  flying,  in  her  haste,  as  soon  as 
her  lessons  were  over.     "Are  you  better.  Mar?" 

"Oh,  yes,  a  little:  but  I  shall  not  go  downstairs  to- 
day," the  boy  would  say,  smilmg  at  her. 

"Oh,  it  is  too  tiresome,"  cried  Tiny;  "I  want  you 
to  come  with  me  and  get  some  water-lilies  out  of  the 
pond.  Duke's  always  so  busy;  he  wiil  never  do  any- 
thing. And  I  want  you  to  come  down  the  village  with 
me  to  see  the  man  about  those  Uitle  dachshund  puppies. 
It  is  loo  bad  of  you.  Mar,  lo  be  ill  now.  I  want  you 
80  much." 
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"I  am  very  sorry,  Tiny,  bui  you  see  I  can't  help 
myself." 

"Oh,  you  could  if  you  would  try  hard;  just  put  on 
a  resolution  and  make  up  your  mind,  and  do.  do  be 
better  to-morrow!"  cried  Tiny  with  vehemence.  It  is 
to  be  feared  that  this  eanieslness  was  simply  on  Tiny^S 
own  account,  to  whom  Mar  was  a  most  serviceable 
follower — but  the  boy  was  grateful  for  this  vigorous  de- 
mand. 

"1  will  if  I  can,"  he  said— and  then  Tiny  flew  off 
with  her  hair  waving,  and  he  remained  till  the  next 
visitor  arrived.  To  tell  the  truth  it  was  rather  pleasant 
to  them  all  to  find  him  there  always  ready  to  liear 
what  they  had  to  say;  and  when  they  expressed  their 
impatience  with  his  illness,  or  ordered  him  imperiously 
to  get  well,  they  were  though  unconsciously  only  half 
sincere.  "It's  nice  to  have  you  to  run  to  always,  Mar," 
Tiny  said,  who,  being  the  youngest,  was  the  most  un- 
abashed in  the  utterance  of  fact  And  Mar  smiled  and 
replied  that  it  was  nice  to  have  them  all  coming  to  liim. 
"If  I  am  ever  dull  I  know  I  shall  soon  hear  someone 
running  upstairs." 

"But  remember,"  cried  Tiny,  "you  have  promised 
to  be  belter  to-morrow." 

"Oh  yes,"  said  Mar,  "I  shall  be  better  to-morrow." 

"If  you  don't,  I  heard  m.imma  say  she  would  send 
for  the  doctor.  Mar." 

"I  shall  be  better,"  cried  the  boy.  And  as  a  matter 
of  fact  he  did  drag  himself  downstairs  and  got  out  lo 
the  avenue  in  a  dutiful  endeavour  to  follow  Tiny  to  see 
after  the  dachshund  puppies;  but  he  grew  so  pale,  and 
ao  soon   found  out  that  he  could  not  drag  one  foot 
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afler  the  other,  that  a  great  panic  arose  among  ttie 
young  people.  Duke  was  called  from  his  leutiis  (for 
there  were  visitors  that  afl^emoon  and  a  great  game 
was  going  on)  by  Tiny  in  a  voice  more  like  that  of  a 
signal  man  in  a  gale  than  of  a  young  lady,  "Duke!" 
she  said,  "Mar's  fainted!"  which  brought  Duke  with  a 
rush  Hke  a  regiment  of  cavalry  across  the  lawn,  fol- 
lowed by  Leity,  her  white  dress  flashing  Uke  a  ray  of 
tight  across  the  shadows.  Mar  fainted!  They  flung 
themselves  upon  him  where  he  half  sat,  half  lay  upon 
a  great  trunk  of  a  tree  which  had  lain  there  for  years 
overgrown  with  moss  and  lichens — the  very  same  upon 
which  Mary  his  mother  had  once  thrown  herself  before 
he  was  bom. 

"No — ^1  haven't  fainted — I'm  only — very  tired.  I'll 
go  in  again  directly,"  said  Mar. 

"Oh  can't  you  carry  him  home,  Duke?  We'll  help 
you.  Oh  it  is  all  my  fault,"  cried  Tiny,  "if  I  had  only 
known!" 

"Old  fellow,"  cried  Duke,  who  had  the  tears  in  his 
eyes,  "if  you'll  put  your  arms  round  my  neck  I'll  carry 
you.  I  can,  I  can.  Oh  I  wish  you  were  twice  the 
weight." 

"Don't  worry  him,"  cried  Letty.  "He  would  rather 
walk  with  your  arm  and  mine.  Ob,  I  did  not  know  yoil 
were  so  ill,  Marl" 

Here  Letitia  came  hurrying  towards  Ihem,  which 
brought  a  little  colour  back  to  Mar's  cheeks. 

"\Vhat's  the  matter?"  she  said.  "You  have  stopped 
two  games,  rushing  oflT  like  mad  creatures.  Oh,  I  might 
have  known  it  was  Mar." 

"The  two  games  may  go  Vo — Ba.'*."    tT\e.i  WS«a. 
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Hinging  away  from  him  with  disdain  llie  racquet  t 
he  had  still  been  holding  in  his  hand. 

"I'm  quite  able  to  walk  now,"  said  Mar.  "I'll  gO 
home.  Go  back  to  your  game,  please.  I'm  not  very 
w-ell,  Aunt  Letitia.  I  couldn't  get  on  any  further,  and 
Tiny  took  fright;  that's  all." 

"You  can  give  him  your  arm  indoors,  Duke,  whidi 
he  never  ought  lo  have  quilled.  I  can't  conceive  what 
he  means.  He  is  always  doing  something  to  pose  as 
if  he  was  not  taken  care  of.  I^tty,  go  back  to  your 
friends— go  back  when  I  tell  you!  I  hope  I  know  how 
lo  manage  him.  Vou  can  tell  the  doctor  to  come  when 
he  has  finished  his  game.  It  is  a  good  thing  he  is 
here.  Now  come  along,  Mar;  a  little  energy.  If  you 
could  walk  so  far  as  this  coming  out,  you  may  surely 
get  back  again." 

"Oh,  easily,"  said  Mar.  And  though  it  was  not 
easy  at  all  he  accomplished  it,  and  got  back  to  the  sofa 
in  the  schoolroom,  where  he  had  spent  so  many  wist- 
ful days,  putting  the  best  face  upon  it  that  he  could, 
and  urging  Duke  lo  return  to  his  game,  which  that 
light-hearted  youlh,  quite  reassured  to  see  that  his 
cousin  could  walk  and  could  smile,  did  not  hesitate  lo 
do,  flying  downstairs  heaven  knows  how  many  steps  at 
a  time  to  get  back  to  his  play.  The  anxious  group 
which  had  gathered  around  Mar  like  a  whirlwind,  dis- 
persed again  in  the  same  way,  relieved,  and  thinking 
no  evil.  Oh,  yes,  he  was  belter — no  worse  tlian  he 
often  was;  nothing  to  be  frightened  abouL 

"And  now,  lei's  finish  our  game,"  said  Duke, 

The  robust  yet  careless  family  affection, 'which  would 
have  done  anything  for  the  weakling  amon^hsm^ 
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him  cbeerrul  and  comforted  as  soon  as  he  was  "betler," 
having  no  anxious  thought. 

And  Mar  was  left  to  Letitia  and  her  terse  and  un- 
emotional questionings.  It  was  Mrs.  Parke's  habit  to 
take  all  his  ailments  as  a  sort  of  reproach  to  herself. 

"You  might  have  known  that  it  was  not  fit  for  you 
to  go  out  in  the  blazing  sun,"  she  said;  "but  you  seem 
to  take  a  pleasure  in  behaving  as  if  no  attention  was 
ever  paid  to  you." 

She  went  and  got  him  a  cushion  with  her  own 
hajids,  and  thrust  it  under  his  head  with  an  irritable 
movement,  and  walked  up  and  down  the  room,  drawing 
down  a  blind  over  tlie  window  which  gave  Mar  a 
glimpse  of  the  sky  and  green  trees  he  loved,  and  put- 
ting things  in  order  which  needed  no  arrangement. 

"The  doctor  is  a  long  time  o\'cr  his  game,"  she 
said  to  tlie  old  nurse,  who  still  attended  to  the  wants 
of  the  schoolroom.     "I  think  he  might  have  come  be- 

"Don't  let  me  keep  you  up  here,  Aunt  Letitia,"  said 
Mar.  "There  is  not  much  the  matter  with  me;  it  is  a 
pily  to  trouble  the  doctor." 

"You  will  please  not  meddle  with  what  I  do.  Mar," 
she  replied.  "If  you  would  only  pay  a  little  attention 
to  what  may  be  expected  from  yourself— — " 

The  doctor  came  at  last,  and  asked  a  great  many 
questions  and  looked  very  grave.  He  ordered  Mar  to 
bed,  not  to  lie  on  the  sofa  any  longer,  and  gave  a  great 
many  directions  about  quiet  and  fresh  air  and  beef  tea. 
He  himself  helped  Uie  boy  to  his  room,  and  was  so 
careful  and  so  kind  Uiat  there  came  to  Mar's  mind  a 
half  elation,  half  melancholy,  iu  thl;VlvoM.^t^^!^\al.\Mt■»«. 
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going  to  be  iH^that  at  last,  after  his  years  of  delicate 
health,  there  was  going  lo  be  something  the  matter 
with  him  which  would  prove  all  that  Mrs.  Parke 
had  said,  and  of  which  he  would  possibly  die.  A 
great  excitement,  silent  and  suppressed,  rose  in  his 
mind  with  this  tlioughu  It  was  alarming  and  strange, 
but  it  was  not  altogether  unpleasing.  There  is  a  kind 
of  pre-eminence,  of  superiority,  in  being  very  ill  to  a 
boy.  It  was  like  going  into  a  battle.  He  felt  solemnized, 
yet  half  amused.  He  was  to  be  the  hero  of  a  sort  of 
drama — he  was  to  be  in  danger  of  his  life.  It  pleased 
his  imagination,  which  had  so  little  food.  And  he  tried 
to  catch  what  the  doctor  was  saying  when  he  followed 
Mrs.  Parke  into  the  next  room.  But  by  Ihat  lime  he 
was  getting  drowsy,  and  his  faculties  dulled,  and  this 
he  could  not  do. 

In  Ihe  next  room  the  conference  was  grave  enough. 
"He  has  never  been  ill  before,"  said  the  doctor.  "I 
have  lold  you  so  from  the  first,  Mrs.  Parke:  delicate 
but  not  ill,  and  nothing  that  he  might  not  shake  off 
with  time.  But  he  is  ill  now.  If  1  am  not  mistaken  be 
is  in  for  an  allack  of  typhoid,  and  I  fear  a  bad  one. 
I'll  go  straight  to  the  hospital  at  Claremoni  and  send 
you  a  ntirse — indeed,  you  had  better  have  two  nurses 
— care  is  everything.  With  great  care  and  unremitting 
attention  we  may  pull  him  through." 

Letitia  was  pale,  but  she  was  ready  for  the  emer- 
gency. "It  will  not  be  dangerous  for  the  others?"  ^e 
said. 

"No,  no,  there's  no  danger  for  the  others— unless 
your  drains  are  bad.  But  he  says  he  was  at  that  horrid 
tiUle  vilUge  on  ihe  other  side  oMbe  Park  on 
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last,  and  got  a  driuk  of  water  there.  Thafs  enough  to 
account  for  iL  I've  often  spoken  about  the  state  of 
these  cottages.  It  would  be  a  kind  of  strange  justice 
if  he  were  to  be  the  first  victim.  I  suppose  you'll  let 
his  mother  know?" 

"What  is  the  use  of  letting  his  mother  know?  She 
takes  no  notice  of  him.  I  think  1  am  the  only  mother 
he  has  ever  known." 

"There  was  an  aunt,"  said  the  doctor,  "who  was 
very  much  devoted  to  him.  They  ought  to  be  told. 
The  fever  is  high,  and  he  has  a  delicate  constitution. 
He  may  have  to  fight  for  his  life." 

"Will  you  come  again  lo-night?"  she  said. 

"I  will  send  the  nurses  in  at  once  if  I  can  get  two, 
otherwise,  perhaps,  your  old  woman  will  take  the  night? 
I'll  come  back  first  thing  in  the  morning.  But  I  think 
you  should  let  the  relations  know." 

When  the  doctor  was  gone  Lelitia  followed  him  out 
of  [he  room  and  went  to  the  schoolroom,  which  was 
quite  coo!  and  empty.  She  sat  down  upon  the  sofa 
which  had  supported  Mar's  languid  Umbs  so  long,  and 
looked  round  her  as  if  upon  a  new  world.  Her  whole 
being  was  filled  with  excitement  which  threatened  to 
burst  ail  bounds.  She  felt  as  if  she  must  have  bui^t 
forth  in  laughing  or  in  crying,  and  if  she  did  not  do  so 
it  was  because  the  influence  of  conventional  rules  and 
common  decorum  are  too  strong  to  be  broken.  Every 
pulse  was  going  like  the  wheels  of  a  steam  engine,  and 
her  heart  thumping  like  the  great  piston  that  keeps  all 
in  motion.  Was  it  anxiety  and  alarm  for  Mar  that  roused 
Uiat  tremendous  tumult  in  her  brain?  Il  is  to  be  sup- 
posed that  she  thought  so.  or  tried  to  make  heRsVi  \!»si*. 
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SO  for  the  moment     But  she  knew  very  well  that  this 

was  only  a  gloss  forced  by  a  horrified  coosciousness 
upon  her,  and  that  iji  the  bottom  of  her  heart  it  was  a 
sudden  and  dreadful  hope  which  had  sprung  up  in  ber 
mind.  The  child  had  been  so  delicate  all  his  life,  one 
whom  all  the  gossips  declared  she  would  never  rear; 
and  this  had  lefl  a  vague  anticipation  as  of  sometfaiog 
she  could  not  prevent,  which  would  be  good  for  them 
ail  if  it  came,  modified  by  a  fear  of  what  might  be  said 
should  it  happen  in  her  house,  which  kept  Lclitia  always 
uneasy,  and  dictated  those  precautions  which  were  half 
regard  for  other  people's  opinion,  and  half  terror  of 
herself  But  Mar,  though  he  had  been  so  delicate,  had 
kept,  perhaps  for  that  very  reason,  curiously  free  of  the 
usual  ailments  of  childhood.  Wlien  he  had  them  he  had 
them  in  the  lightest  form.  Never  before  had  this  deli- 
cate boy,  this  interloper  who  stood  between  Letitia  and 
so  many  advantages,  tliis  child  who,  everybody  pro- 
phesied, could  not  live— never  before  had  he  visibly 
hung  between  life  and  death.  Typhoid  feverl  It  was 
a  name  to  chill  the  blood  in  the  veins  of  loving  parents, 
of  anxious  friends.  It  made  Lelitla's  blood  boil  with  a 
fever  of  impatience,  of  desire,  nf  horrible  eagerness,  at 
which  she  was  terrified,  but  which  she  could  not  subdue. 
It  was  not  her  fault.  She  had  done  nothing  to  bring  it 
about.  He  had  got  the  poison  out  of  her  house  because 
of  his  own  childish  imprudence,  exposing  himself  as  she 
never  would  have  allowed  him  to  expose  bitnself. 
Letitia's  conscience  was  quite  clear,  and  nobody  could 
blame  her.  And  he  would  die — a  creature  so  fragile, 
with  so  little  life  in  liim,  no  constilution  to  fall  back 
Upon:   there  was  no  tear  o^  a  Xow^  m\A  tertible  illness: 
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fever  that  sucked  the  strength  away,  and  killed  the 
strongest  men,  would  not  last  long  in  such  a  case  as  this. 
He  would  die.  She  gasped  with  sensations  unspeakable, 
and  felt  as  If  she  could  not  gel  her  breath.  He  would  die. 
The  obstacle  would  be  taken  away  from  her  path,  from 
John's,  from  Duke's  and  nobody  could  say  that  she  had 
done  ii,  or  was  in  any  way  to  blame.  What  a  thought 
to  invade  and  fill  her  whole  consciousness,  all  the  being 
of  a  woman  who  was  a  mother,  and  knew  what  it  was 
way  to  love  those  who  belonged  to  her!  She  could 
not  keep  down  the  wild  buoyancy  of  her  hope  and  ex- 
hilaration. This  boy,  who  never  ought  to  have  existed, 
who  had  beeti  from  his  birth  the  obstacle  to  all  her 
hopes,  this  supplanter,  this  undesired,  unnecessary  child 
— he  would  die!  and  for  LeUtia  and  all  who  belonged 
to  her  the  future  of  her  brightest  hopes  would  be 
secured  at  last. 

But  with  this  there  sprang  up  in  her  mind  a  dreadful 
impatience.  It  did  not  seem  to  her  that  she  could  go 
on  day  after  day  endiuing  all   the  vicissitudes  of  this 

ss  until  the  crisis  came — -if  indeed  his  strength  held 
out  till  the  crisis  came.  Sometimes  the  patient,  if  he 
were  weak,  collapsed  early,  and  the  disease  did  not  run 
its  full  course;  sometimes  it  was  rapid,  violent, /owr/rai'nx/. 
A  hundred  confused  calculations  ran  through  her  mind. 
Mar  had  not  life  enough  for  that  Probably  the  fever 
would  be  slow  with  his  low  vitality,  not  blazing  but 
sapping  the  hfe  away:  and  she  would  have  to  keep  up 
all  through,  expressing  anxiety,  watching  day  and  nij' 
for  the  change,  looking  on  with  outward  calm  while 
doctors  would  go  through  all  that  daily  pantomime' 
with  the  ihcnmomctcr,  which  she  wcnAi  MiAtciA^  \ie  *^« 

-  P>-^,.  ..W  H.ir  .*//.  It.  ** 
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to  endure.  Yes*  this  is  how  it  would  be — weeks  of  it, 
perhaps,  horrible,  lingering  on  when  it  might  just  as 
well  be  over  at  once  without  all  this  slow  torture. 
Letitia  remembered  after  what  seemed  a  long  time  that 
she  had  an  afternoon  party  on  the  lawn,  and  that  all 
her  guests  would  be  wondering  at  her  absence.  She 
would  have  to  put  on  a  grave  face,  and  speak  of  her 
anxiety  and  his  delicacy,  and  go  through  all  the 
fantastic  performances  which  decorum  demanded.  But 
he  would  die — of  that  certainty  at  least  there  could  be 
no  doubt  now. 
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CHAPTER   XIIL 


I  The  family  were  all  very  much  startled  by  the  news, 
W  which  Letitia  conimuuicaled  only  when  the  arrival  of  a 
*  nurse  in  the  costume  which  is  not  to  be  mistaken 
startled  the  household.  "What  does  that  woman  want?" 
said  John,  who  was  prejudiced  like  so  many  gentlemen 
against  costume,  and  dtd  not  like  the  professional  air. 
"She  is  the  nuree  whom  Dr.  Barker  has  sent  for 
Mar."  "For  Mar,"  cried  all  the  party  with  varying 
tones  of  expression.  Letitia  looked  round  upon  her 
husband  and  her  children,  and  she  felt  that  there  was 
not  one  of  them  who  had  any  s>'mpathy  wilh  her — 
who  thought  at  all  of  the  consec|uences  or  of  what 
would  happen —  if She  was  provoked  beyond  ex- 
pression by  the  look  of  alarm  and  imbecile  anxiety  on 
all  their  faces.  "What  is  the  mailer?"  John  said.  "Is 
there  anything  more  than  usual?  t  thought  he  h.od  a 
cold.     What  is  wrong  with  the  boy?" 

"Only  an  attack  of  typhoid,"  Mre.  I'arke  said  with 
angry  gravity.  They  never  did  sympallii/t  iritli  htr  or 
enter  into  any  of  her  thoughts— though  ihc  advantage 
she  anticipated  was  to  Ihem  chiefly,  she  said  to  herself 
angrily,  and  not  to  her. 

And  that  dreadful  word  was  soon  abroad  in  all  the 
house.     It  was  the  evening,  after  dinner,  ajvd  ».\.^  "sWi 
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were  at  bome  were  in  the  drawing-room.  The  two 
schoolboys,  Reggie  and  Jack,  h.id,  or  course,  gone  bade 
to  school.  And  the  girls  had  been  talking  of  their  lawn 
tennis,  and  So  and  So's  low  service,  and  somebody's 
volleying,  and  a  great  deal  of  other  jargon.  They  had 
been  obhged  to  dress  in  a  great  huny  for  dinner,  and 
no  one  h.id  had  the  time  to  run  in  and  ask  for  Mar. 
"Typlioidl"  they  cried,  some  of  them  in  loud,  and  some 
of  them  in  low  tones. 

"Who  says  so?  you  are  always  fancying  sometliing 
dreadful.  Does  Barker  say  so?  And  how  did  he  get 
it?"  said  John.  "I  am  sure  we  have  had  trouble  enough 
with  the  drains." 

"If  one  is  to  have  it,  one  will  have  it,  whatever  is 
done  about  the  drains,"  said  Mrs.  Parke. 

"But  oh,  mamma,"  said  Lelty,  "why  a  nurse?  I  know 
a  great  deal  about  nursing.  There  were  those  two  ambu- 
lance dasses,  It  would  be  so  much  nicer  for  dear  Mar 
to  have  his  own  people  about  him.  Sarah  would  sit  up 
at  night,  she  is  very  fond  of  him,  and  I  would  take 
care  of  him  in  the  day." 

I.etitia  did  not  lake  the  trouble  to  reply,  but  looked 
at  the  girl  only,  cmshing  her  as  effectually  as  by  a 
torrent  of  words.  "He  shall  have  every  care,"  she  said, 
"and  the  best  that  can  be  got:  but  he  has  no  constitu- 
tion, and  I  fear  it  will  go  badly  with  him.  There  is  no 
use  in  deceiving  ourselves." 

"Don't  be  a  croaker,"  cried  John,  getting  up  from 
his  chair.  It  would  have  been  strange,  perhaps,  if  there 
had  not  flashed  across  the  mind  of  John  all  that  was 
implied  in  this  evil  augury.  He  was  not  quick,  nor  was 
he  more  selfish  than  other  men,  but  into  the  heaiti  4f  I 
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the  mosl  innocent  there  is  projected  by  times  a  pictuiu 
as  from  a  magic-lanlem,  showing  as  it  seems  from  with- 
out, not  from  within,  in  a  sudden  glare  of  diabohcal 
light  the  advantage  which  a  great  misfortune  to  some- 
one else  may  bring  them.  John  was  as  mucli  horrified 
by  this  sudden  perception  as  if  he  had  been  compassing 
the  end  of  Mar.  He  cried  out,  "Good  God!"  which 
was  in  reality  an  appeal  against  the  devilish  light  that 
had  flashed  upon  him  without  any  will  of  his;  and  then 
his  voice  melted,  and  he  murmured,  "Poor  little  Mar. 
Poor  little  Mar!" 

"Don't  give  in  in  that  way,  father,"  cried  Duke. 
"Typhoid  fever  is  bad  enough,  but  not  so  bad  as  mother 
makes  ouL  Why,  I  know  half  a  dozen  men  who  have 
had  it.  At  Harrow  there  was  one  fellow  as  bad  as  bad 
could  be,  and  not  strong,  just  like  Mar,  and  he  got 
round  all  right.  The  stronger  the  fellow  l.lic  worse  it 
is  for  him.     That's  what  all  the  doctors  say," 

These  words  brought  a  cold  chill  to  Lctitia.  In  her 
thoughts,  by  way  of  forestalling  all  the  disappointments 
that  might  happen,  she  had  already  thought  of  this. 

"Oh,  mamma,  send  for  some  new  books  from  Mudie's 
directly,"  said  Tiny;  "when  Mar  is  ill  we  can  never  get 
enough  books  to  satisfy  him." 

"Oh  hold  your  longue.  Tiny.  He  will  be  loo  ill  to 
read  books,"  said  Letty  with  tears,  "and  one  must  not 
let  him  talk  either,  but  just  a  very  little — nor  even  talk 
to  him  to  amuse  him  till  the  fever  goes  off." 

"How  dull  h  will  be  for  Mar!"  cried  Tiny.  "I  am 
sure  I  shall  talk  to  him  and  tell  him  everything.  To 
be  dull  is  as  bad  as  having  a  fever.  Because  you  have 
gone  to  the  uubulanceii  you  ^hioit^  "jo-a  Vs«y«-Aws.  "S. 


"Be  quiet  both  of 
understand  that  neither 
must  be  left  in  (he  hand 
to  play  willi.  I  shall  go 
all  is  right," 

There  was  a  chorus  i 
Mrs.  Parke  was  not  mo 
him,"  she  repeated.  "1 
chance  are  the  people  in 
be  treated  just  as  if  he  \ 
have  him  disturbed." 

"Is  it  so  grave  as  th; 
seriously,  scarcely  looking 
partly  from  that  gleam  w 
what  must  be  in  her  mind 

"Nothing  could  be  raon 
"anyone  except  a  school 
that  What  Duke  says  is 
that  a  weakly  boy  with 
upon,  attacked  by  a  slow 
strength " 
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doom.  "God  forgive  me!  God  forgive  me!"  cried  John: 
and  he  went  out  covered  with  a  cold  dew  of  trouble  to 
humble  himself  and  struggle  with  the  demon.  These 
horrible  suggestions  come  sometimes  to  the  minds  that 
most  loathe  them:  which  proves  to  many  people  that 
there  is  a  devil,  a  dreadful  Satan,  trying  wh.tt  harm  he 
can  do,  even  though  we  may  grow  contemptuous  of  the 
horns  and  hoofs. 

The  docior,  however,  was  not  so  gloomy  as  Letitla. 
"It  is  (|uiie  true  that  he  must  not  be  disturbed;  but 
keeping  up  his  spirits  is  half  the  battle,  and  he  must 
not  be  abandoned  either.  Mrs.  Parke  is  too  anxious. 
I  have  always  told  her  she  made  more  than  was  neces- 
sary of  young  Frogmorc's  complaints.  He's  delicate,  of 
course,     StDl  there's  no  reason  for  giving  up  hope." 

"My  boy,  Duke,"  said  John,  "says  that  it's  worse 
for  strong  fellows  than  for  weak.  I  don't  know  if  he's 
right." 

"Well,  it's  never  a  good  thing  to  be  weak,"  said  Dr. 
Barker,  "but  there's  a  kind  of  truth  in  it  For  the 
fever  sometimes  nuis  higher  with  a  man  in  the  prime 
of  life.  Keep  up  your  spirits.  If  no  complications 
arise  we'L  pull  him  through." 

Those  cheerful  tones  found  no  response  in  the 
countenance  of  Lelilia,  which  was  tragical  in  the  pale- 
ness of  passionate  feehng.  Every  word  that  was  uttered 
by  the  medical  optimist  was  like  a  knell  in  Letitia's 
heart.  If  it  should  be  so  indeed — but  it  could  not,  it 
should  not  be  so. 

"Mrs.  Parke  has  always  taken  too  serious  a  view," 
said  the  cheerful  doctor.    "I  have  told  her  so  for  years." 

"I  d(Hi'l  say   that  I  doQ\  3.\v%>{%  VaJs-e  a,  ■*:i**as. 
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view,"  said  Letitia,  "It  is  my  temperament  I  suppose: 
but  you  will  bear  me  witness,  ductor,  that  I  never  have 
been  so  anxious  about  my  own  children  as  I  have  been 
about  Mar." 

"Yes,  that  is  true,"  said  the  doctor,  wth  a  quick 
glance  at  her,  in  which  there  was  something  uncertain, 
doubtful.  Perhaps  it  was  the  look  of  suppressed  ex- 
citement in  her  which  struck  Dr.  Barker  as  something 
strange.  She  was  not  an  over-anxious  mother.  Was  it 
love  or  another  sentiment  that  made  her  so  tr.agic  about 
Mar?  ^  slight  shiver  ran  over  llie  honest  and  sensible 
country  practitioner,  but  he  was  far  too  little  accustomed 
to  evil  passions  to  follow  it  further.  He  could  not  take 
into  his  mind  such  a  dreadful  thought;  it  was  like  a 
ghostly  figure  sweeping  by  in  the  dark,  such  as  he 
sometimes  met  on  lonely  roads  on  winter  nights — not 
able  to  tell  whether  it  was  a  belated  fugitive  or  a  dis- 
torted shadow,  Another  subject  of  more  practical  im- 
portance, as  he  thought,  displaced  this  vague  ap- 
prehension, "By  the  by,"  he  said,  "1  must  not  forget 
one  thing,  I  have  been  talking  to  you  of  the  state  of 
those  cottages  on  ihe  other  side  of  the  park  for  years. 
I've  got  the  water  to  analyze  which  these  poor  people 
are  drinking,  and  1  believe  it's  the  cause  of  poor  young 
Frogmore's  illness,  I^t  this  be  a  reason  at  once  for 
seeing  after  Uieir  condition:  at  least  it  will  be  getting 
some  good  out  of  the  evil  which  now  you  cannot  prevent 
You  know  I've  been  talking  about  it  for  years." 

"The  cottages?"  said  John.  He  added,  "You  know 
I'm  in  a  peculiar  position,  I  can  do  nothing  without 
Blotting.     It's  not  as  if  it  was  my  own  properly." 

"Oh  whal  is  the  use  of  lolktajj  of  sucL  UM>g«j^ll^B 
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now,"  said  Letilia,  sharply.  There  was  a  sort  of  half 
electrical  glance  between  the  two  which  ihe  doctor  felt 
to  blaze  across  him,  scorchiiig  his  face.  He  gave  a 
horrified  look  from  one  to  the  other,  suqirising  that 
infernal  light  in  Letitia's  eyes.  But  John's  were  covered 
witli  downcast  eyelids,  and  the  look  of  his  somewhat 
heavy  face  did  not  coincide  with  that  unearthly,  devilish 
flash.  Dr.  Barker,  however,  was  struck  as  a  man  might 
be  struck  by  lightning.  He  seemed  lo  lose  his  moral 
equilibrium  for  the  moment  A  chill  horror  ran  in  his 
veins.  When  he  thought  of  the  boy-patient  upstairs 
with  his  cheeks  growing  hollow  and  his  eyes  large  under 
the  influence  of  the  fever,  and  these  two,  watching  its 
progress,  perhaps  communicating  to  each  other  how 
things  were  going,  hoping  for  the  worst  and  not  the 
better  conclusion,  it  was  as  if  the  earlh  had  been  cut 
away  from  under  his  feet,  and  he  saw  himself  suddenly 
on  the  edge  of  a  horrible  precipice.  He  rode  away 
upon  his  rounds  with  a  doubt  whether  it  was  safe  to 
leave  the  house,  whether  he  ought  not  to  set  up  some 
special  guard  that  no  e\-il  should  approach  the  boy. 
Poor  boy.  with  no  one  who  loved  him  to  look  after 
him,  but  only  dangerous  hate  and  the  vigilance  of  an 
enemy!  The  honest  country  doctor  had  never  in  his 
life  been  struck  as  he  was  that  day  with  a  sense  of 
secret  horror,  danger,  and  possible  crime  concealed 
under  the  smooth  surface  of  ordinary  existence.  Twice 
he  turned  back  before  he  had  got  out  of  the  avenue 
with  the  idea  of  warning  his  nurses,  recommending  to 
them  special  vigilance,  and  not  to  allow  Mrs.  I'arke  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  the  patient.  But  how  dared 
be  do   such  a  thing,   to  iwat  oa^  ^\^'^ict!;:j&  ^^^  "Ceik. 
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solemnly  morning  and  evening  to  the  door  lo  ask  of 
the  nurses  how  their  patient  was.  Sometimes  he  stood 
at  the  open  door  looking  in,  saying  as  well  as  he  could 
a  cheerful  good-morning  to  the  boy.  "Make  haste  and 
get  well,  my  lad,"  he  would  say;  and  John,  though  he 
was  not  given  10  anything  of  the  kind,  would  sometimes 
bring  a  rose  and  sometimes  a  piece  of  flowering  myrtle 
from  the  great  tree  al  the  door  of  the  conser^'aiory  lo 
lay  on  the  little  table  at  Mar's  bedside.  Mar,  when 
he  was  able  to  remark  them,  was  mucli  touched  by 
these  little  attentions,  and  John  would  go  away  again 
soothed  by  the  sight  of  the  active  nurses  in  their  white 
aprons,  and  the  quiet  and  order  of  the  sick-room.  Il 
was  a  comfort  to  think  that  everything  was  being  done. 
This  is  a  great  consolation  to  every  kind  looker-on 
whose  anx-iety  is  less  urgent  than  that  of  love.  John 
never  saw  Letitia  there;  he  knew  that  the  nurse  who 
was  on  duty,  if  moved  by  no  profound  sentiment  for  one 
patient  more  than  another  was  yet  on  the  whole  desirous 
that  every  one  should  gel  well,  and  had  her  professional 
reputation  more  or  less  involved  in  the  success  of  her 
nursing.  There  was  thus  at  least  no  hostile  sentiment, 
but  only  well-wishers,  careful  watchers,  concerned  for 
his  recovery,  who  were  near  the  boy. 

But  neither  he  nor  any  one  any  more  than  tlie 
doctor  had  any  fear  of  Letitia  as  if  she  had  been 
capable  of  plotting  against  the  young  life.  No,  no,  no, 
a  hundred  times  no.  They  divined  the  passion  that  was 
111  her,  the  sense  of  a  possibility  which  would  change 
everything  in  Ufe,  and  perhaps,  perhaps  a  wish  against 
which  in  her  heart  no  doubt  she  struggled,  and  would 
not  allow  that  the  balance  shouVd  V»m\  ^c  '«v3ft%-«».'i- 


octjuences  that  her  mind  was 
And  that  was  bad  enough,  but 
not  harm  hini  any  more  ih^m  : 
and  at  the  utmost,  when  all  was 
against  Letiiia  even  lo  this  exten 
which  had  got  into  her  eyes. 
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Mar's  illness  continued  week  after  week,  never 
violent,  but  never  ending.  He  was  not  very  ill,  but  his 
life  was  being  slowly  drained  away.  The  fire  of  Ihe 
fever  was  low,  not  a  great  flame,  blazing  and  devouring, 
but  it  went  on  and  on.  The  third  week  passed,  and 
the  fourth,  with  renewed  and  disappointed  expectations 
of  a  change,  but  none  came.  "It  will  run  out  the  six 
weeks,"  said  the  doctor.  "And  then — ?"  Ah,  who 
could  say.  The  good  doctor,  who  had  taken  care  of 
Mar  all  his  life,  turned  away  from  the  question.  "Il  all 
depends  upon  his  strength,"  he  said.  His  strength!  but 
he  had  no  strength.  He  was  as  weak  as  a  child.  Tlie 
nurse  lifted  him  in  her  arms  like  an  infant^a  skeleton, 
with  long,  long  limbs.  It  seemed  a  farce  to  speak  of 
his  strength,  as  if  there  was  any  hope  in  that. 

Duke  had  gone  away  before  Ihis  time— his  leave 
had  come  to  an  end,  and  he  had  been  allowed  to  come 
in  and  say  good-bye  to  his  cousin.  "I  thought  you 
would  have  been  up  and  about  before  I  went,"  said 
Duke,  bltistering  a  little  to  keep  himself  from  crying. 
"Vou  are  a  lazy  beggar,  to  be  lying  there  with  nothing 
the  matter.  I  don't  think  there's  anything  the  matter 
with  you,  You  jusi  like  to  lie  there  and  keep  us  all 
slaving  attendance.  You  know  you  were  always  a  lax\ 
beggar." 
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Mar  did  nothing  but  smile,  as  he  had  always  done 
at  Duke's  jokes  which  were  not  great  jokes.  He  saidi 
"Is  your  leave  over?"  with  his  faint  voice,  "But  you 
could  have  a  day  or  two  again  if  I  sent  for  you, 
Duke?" 

"Oh,  yes,"  said  Duke,  "you  must  send  for  me  the 
first  time  you  are  allowed  to  get  out,  to  help  you  down- 
stairs, I'll  come,  never  fear."  But  after  a  little  more 
of  ihis  tearful  smiling  talk,  the  yoimg  man  beckoned 
softly  to  tlie  nursing  sister  to  come  with  him  to  the 
door.  "What  do  you  think  he  means  about  sending 
for  me?"  he  said,  with  a  face  almost  as  pale  as  Mar's. 

The  nurse  looked  at  him  and  shook  her  head.  She 
100  had  grown  to  like  the  patient  boy.  She  put  up  her 
hand  to  her  eyes  to  dash  away  the  rising  tears.  "He 
must  nol  see  that  I  have  been  crying,"  she  said. 

"Is  ihat  what  he  means?  Do  you  think  that's  what 
he  means?  And  do  you  think  so  too?"  cried  Duke. 
"Oh,  don't  say  so,  nurse,  don't  say  so;  it  would  break 
my  heart." 

"I  won't  say  so,"  she  replied.  "I  think  with  such 
a  young  thing  as  that  there  is  always  hope." 

"And  you  know  a  lot,"  said  Duke,  "as  much  as  the 
doctor.  God  bless  you  for  saying  so!  Bui  you  think 
that  is  what  he  means?  And  he  lies  there — and  smiles 
^and  thinks — oi  Ihat,"  said  the  young  man,  with  his 
face  full  of  awe.  He  set  out  in  all  the  vigour  of  his 
young  life  in  the  brightness  of  the  summer  day  to  his 
light  work  and  boundless  amusement,  with  all  the  world 
before  him — and  Mar  lying  there,  smiling,  thinking  of 
/^/.  Duke  felt  as  if  his  own  lightly  beating  heart  stood 
Still  in  the  poigitanc^  oi  \\\c  ccretaa^v.    QU,  why  could 
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not  he  give  some  of  his  life  1o  help  out  Ihat  flickering 
existence?  He  went  away  feeling  that  there  was  a  palt 
over  the  sunshine,  and  that  nothing  would  ever  be  truly 
bright  again.  But  to  be  sure  that  was  a  mood  that 
could  not  last. 

Mrs.  Parke  had  given  orders  at  first  that  the  girls 
were  not  to  go  near  the  sick-room,  but  she  had  not 
thought  then  how  long  it  would  go  on,  an  endless 
dreadful  ordeal.  And  when  they  stole  in,  now  Leity, 
now  Tiny,  their  mother  either  did  not  find  it  out  or 
made  no  jemark.  Leiitia  during  all  this  time  of  suspense 
was  of  a  very  strange  aspect^her  husband  and  her 
children  did  not  know  what  to  make  of  her.  She  talked 
very  little  to  them;  did  riot  interfere  with  iheir  pursuits 
as  she  usually  did.  She  seemed  to  care  for  nothing. 
Naturally  there  were  no  guests  or  enterl;unments  of  any 
kind,  and  her  interest  in  her  household  affairs,  which 
was  usually  so  minute  and  unending,  seemed  to  have 
faded  altogether.  She  wrote  no  letters,  made  no  calls, 
her  soaal  life  seemed  to  come  to  an  end.  She  did  not 
even  go  to  church,  which  was  a  habit  she  had  always 
kept  up  rigorously.  Three  or  four  times  a  day  she  went 
to  the  sick-room  for  news  of  ihc  patient,  and  it  was 
there  alone  that  she  seemed  lo  wake  up  completely. 
She  put  the  nurses  through  a  catechism  of  qtiesiions. 
She  attended  upon  the  doctor  when  he  came,  and 
listened  to  everything  he  said  and  that  was  said  to  him 
wilh  a  hungry  curiosity.  Her  countenance  did  not  vary 
or  betray  iL  It  was  kno«-n  that  she  was  "over- anxious," 
that  she  had  always  taken  a  despairing  view.  When  he 
was  pronounced  to  be  a  little  better  ihcre  was  a  Utile 
quiver  of  her  head,  like  an  unspoVcn  totvUiixOiOft-,  »»& 
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the  critical  day  of  each  week  when  a  crisis  might  be 
expected  she  was  so  restless  that  she  could  nol  keep 
still.  "My  wife  is  so  anxious,"  John  said,  trying  to  per- 
suade himself  that  her  anxiety  was  the  natural  anxiety, 
the  desire  that  the  patient  should  gel  well.  That  anxiety 
is  letrible  enough  as  most  know;  but  the  other  anxiety, 
the  horrible  watch  which  is  for  the  patient  getting  worse, 
the  longing  for  "a  change"  in  the  worst  sense — a  change 
that  meant  death,  how  horrible  is  that,  beyond  .ill  de- 
scription! When  she  talked  at  all  she  taJked  of  his 
symptoms  and  of  what  the  night  nurse  said,  and  what 
the  other  said.  The  nurses  look  different  sides  as  was 
natural.  One  of  them  was  pessimist,  the  other  took  tlie 
doctor's  view.  It  was  llie  night  nurse  that  was  the 
gloomy  one — and  with  her  Mrs.  Parke  was  in  the  habit 
of  having  a  long  consultation  very  early  when  she  was 
relieved  in  the  morning — a  consultation  from  which  she 
derived  a  little  satisfaction,  and  which  calmed  her 
nervous  excitement.  But  the  day  oiu-se  with  the  cheer- 
ful took,  who  always  insisted  that  the  patient  was  a  little 
better,  or  looked  a  little  brighter,  or  had  a  little  more 
strength,  or  at  all  events  was  "no  worse"  brought 
back  the  nervous  excitement  which  was  like  a  fire  in 
her  veins. 

The  fifih  week  had  begun,  and  the  fight  of  life  and 
death  on  the  boy's  wasted  frame  was  becoming  every 
hour  more  intense.  Would  his  strength  hold  out?  "He 
has  no  strength,"  said  the  night  nurse.  "I  feel  every 
hour  as  if  from  minute  to  minute  the  collapse  must 
come."  "I  don't  say  he  isn't  very  weak,"  said  the  more 
cheerful  sister,  "but  you  never  can  tell  with  a  delicate 
boy   like   that    how   strong   the   consVAiiUow  xrv^  Vt. 
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"But  that  is  not  enoiigb,"  said  the  doctor, 
his  side  to  have  some  reasoo  lo  find  fault,  to  relieve  his 
own  brain  and  heart  with  an  outburst.  "She  must  be 
told  that  his  slate  is  very  serious.  She  must  be  made 
lo  know " 

"Then  you  think  his  slate  is  very  serious?"  s,iid 
Leiitia,  with  a  kind  of  wildness  of  concealed  exultation 
in  her  eyes, 

"Have  I  ever  said  otherwise?"  said  the  doctor.  "Can 
anyone  look  at  him  and  not  sec  that? — very  grave  but 
not  hopeless,  Mrs.  Parke.  You  will  never  get  me  lo 
say  more." 

"It  is  only  because  I  want  to  know  the  truth."  she 
said,  ab.tshed. 

"I  will  never  tell  you  anything  but  the  truth.  The 
mother  ought  lo  know.  However  indifferent  she  may 
be  ihere  must  be  some  human  feeling  lefL  I  remember 
her  as  a  very  sweet  woman.  And  then  there  was  the 
aunt  who  was  devoted  to  the  boy." 

"You  speak  as  if  there  was  but  one,"  said  Letitia, 
with  a  forced  smile. 

"Oh,  I  do  nol  overlook  your  anxiety,  Mrs.  Parkel 
No  doubt  it  is  very  great — but  the  other  ladies  must 
be  lold.  Tell  them — — "  The  doctor  paused  when  he 
saw  her  hungry  look.  It  flashed  into  her  face  that  now 
she  should  hear  the  exact  truth  how  much  Ihere  was  to 
fear  and  how  much  to  hope.  She  looked  at  him  as  he 
paused,  clasping  her  hands  tighl. 

"Yes?"  she  said,  breathless.  The  doctor,  it  was 
evident,  had  thought  better  of  what  he  was  going  to  say. 

"Tell  them,"  he  said,  "that  the  circumstances  are 
serious:  that  there  is  an  absence  ol  cci\ai»  w^  ^^ia ■««««- 
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in  her  now  as  if  the  end  of  her  suspense  was  near. 
John  came  in  when  she  had  seated  herself  and  begun 
her  letter.  He  had  missed  the  doctor  and  vfas  anxious 
to  hear  what  he  had  said.  There  was  something  in  his 
wife's  aspect  which  startled  him.  "The  boy  is  better?" 
he  exclaimed.  He  gave  her  in  the  impulse  of  the 
moment  a  credit  which  she  did  not  deserve, 

"Is  he?"  cried  Letitia,  turning  round  upon  her  chair 
with  all  the  colour  gomg  out  of  hgfface.  She  added 
tremblingly,  shrinking  from  herhuspand's  eye,  "Do  you 
mean  that  there  is  a  change?" 

"I  thought  so,"  he  said  gravely,  "from  the  reheved 
look  in  your  face." 

They  contemplated  each  other  for  a  moment  in 
silence,  John  with  pain  and  distress,  she  shrinking  a 
liitle  from  his  eye.  "I  don't  know  what  you  mean,"  she 
said;  "though  I  might  be  relieved  to  think  that  lie  poor 
child  will  not  suffer  much  longer.  I  am  to  write  to  his 
mother,  the  doctor  says." 

"To  write  to  his  mother!  Then  he  has  given  up  all 
hope?" 

Letitia  did  not  trust  herself  to  speak,  but  she  nodded 
her  head  in  assent. 

"Poor  boy.  poor  boy !"  cried  John;  "and  poor  Maiy," 
he  added  after  a  moment,  with  a  broken  voice. 

"It  will  be  nothing  to  her,"  said  Mrs.  Parke  briefly. 

"God  knows!  it  may  rouse  her  to  understand  what 
she's  losing:  the  finest,  promising  boy,  the  most  generous 
and  patient -" 

"Oh,  John,  I  camiot  put  up  with  you!"  cried  Letitia, 
wild  with  agitation  and  excitement  "The  oac  cuiijs.isvt 
thal  siDod  between  your  son  ani  Via  XiMriiiv^^— ^'J*-- 


John  Parte  walked  ah 
wkich  was  not  simple  as 
His  hean  „as  y.„„g  („  „ 
"P  under  hi,  eye-but  p, 

boys  death  would  bring  hin 
^>  foot  on  the  g„,„„ci  „ 
Uioughts  that  would  arise 
I*  mth  the  sacrifice  of  ev 
almost  hysterical  bleak  in  I 
"It  IS  easy  saying  so," 
Uuke  IS  more  to  me  than  J 
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CHAPTER    XV. 

"Then,  I  suppose,  there  is  scarcely  any  hope,"  said 
Mr.  Blotting,  the  other  executor  who  had  come  over  to 
inquire  after  the  patient  The  couniiy  altogether  was 
moved  for  poor  Mar.  People  who  h.id  never  seen  the 
boy  sent  daily  lo  inquire  after  him,  and  the  farmers, 
who  had  cheered  his  speech,  talked  of  him  and  shook 
their  heads  as  they  met  on  their  market  days,  "There 
was  no  stuff  in  him,"  they  said;  "all  spirit,  and  nothing 
to  ballast  it."  "No  constitution  from  his  cradle."  And 
they  began  lo  speculate  on  what  kind  of  landlord  John 
P.arke  would  be  when  he  acted  for  himself  willi  full 
power.  They  all  gave  a  regret  to  the  boy;  but  that  was 
the  most  important  question  after  all. 

John  Parke  had  not,  however,  waited,  as  his  wife 
suggested,  lo  take  measures  to  amend  the  cottages, 
where  Mar  had  got  what  was  probably  to  he  his  death, 
and  il  was  while  ihcy  were  walking  acmss  the  park  lo 
inspect  the  miserable  little  hamlet  which  was  close  lo 
one  of  the  gates  that  Mr.  Blotting  had  supposed  tlut 
there  was  scarcely  any  hope. 

"My  wife  has  been  told  lo  write  for  his  mother," 
said  John,  very  seriously.  "Barker  would  not  take  sudi 
s  step  as  that,  in  the  circumstances,  if  he  did  i 
it  was  coming  very  near." 


so  little  about  him — the 

"I  wonder,"  said  Jo. 
stir  everything  up  and 

"It's  to  be  hoped  not 
lady!"  And  he  added 
great  change  in  your  po 
taste  talking  of  it^but  v 
must  be  in  youi  mind  as 

"I  try  not  to  think  at 
If  I  could  buy  back  the  b 

"I  know,  I  know,"  saii 
how  one  feels.  But  yoi 
beyond  your  hands.  An 
thoughts,  it  was  a  great  d 
boy  was  bom.  I  felt  it  i 
Mr.  Parke  deeply.  It  coi 
a  man  like  your  brother, 
thought  of  marrying.  It  n 
suppose  that  the  poor  boy 
but  it  seemed  a  cruel  busi 

"It  did,  it  did."  s-'i'' 


authority  in  the  maltcr,  and  you  ore  :icting  allogelher 
for  yourself — — " 

"Don't  speak  of  it,  Blotting.  I  can't  enter  on  such 
a  question.     So  long  as  there  is  life  there  is  hope," 

But  John  Parke  would  have  been  more  than  man  if 
he  had  not  allowed  a  thought  or  two  to  surprise  him  in 
this  kind.  He  hated  himself,  but  he  could  not  help  it: 
that  all  this  would  be  his,  absolutely  his.  which  he  had 
been  managing  for  another;  that  he  should  be  able  to 
act  independently,  to  thtnk  of  the  children's  interests 
without  any  responsibilily  or  restraint  was  a  wonderful 
tlioughL  Poor  Uttle  Marl  If  he  could  redeem  his  young 
life  by  any  sacrifice!  But  he  could  not  do  that.  Not 
all  the  lands  attached  to  the  Frogmore  peerage,  or  all 
belonging  to  the  British  crown,  could  have  any  effect 
upon  the  disposition  of  the  Supreme  Disposer  of  events. 
John  acquiesced  in  this  certainty  with  a  sigh;  and  then 
he  thought — how  could  he  help  thinking?— of  what, 
when  he  was  a  free  agent,  he  would  do. 

The  cottages  were  a  very  picturesque  group  of  red 
roofs  and  antiquated  brickwork,  situated  picturesquely 
among  a  dump  of  trees.  It  was  a  thousand  pities  to 
pull  them  down  or  do  anything  to  ihem.  They  were 
always  the  first  sketch  made  by  every  amateur  artist 
who  visited  the  neighbourhood,  and  they  figured  two  or 
three  times  in  the  Academy  every  year  under  tlie  lilies 
of  "A  picturesque  nook,"  "The  homes  of  our  fore- 
fathers," "A  hamlet  in  Blankshire,''  etc.  A  rumour  had 
been  spread  about  in  ihe  neighbourhood  that  the  cot- 
tages of  Westgate  were  to  be  destroyed,  and  natiu'ally 
the  cottagers  were  up  in  anus.     As  Mr,  Parke  and  Mr. 


woman,  bent  half-double 
head    continually  moving 
came  out  from  one  of  t 
gentlemen.     "You   nin'i 
cottages;  now  don't  ye  sa; 
wherever  they  went,   kee 
houses,  as  though  her  fe 
done  anything.     "Oh,  dea 
meddle  with  the  old  place; 
of  themselves.    Oh,  don't  ; 
men!"  she  said. 

"If  we  do  anything  to 
new  ones,  and  far  better 
venience,"  said  Mr.  Blottin] 
told  for  nothing,  and  who  i 
laid  on  than  all  the  red  roc 

"We  don't  want  no  o 
woman.  "We  'as  what  su: 
nothia'  more.  And  what'; 
you're  a-pulling  of  us  down 
diinked  a  lot  of  water  whei 


he  V 


s  all  i 
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long  thin  legs,  and  his  white  face,  and  you'd  see  there 
was  nought  thai  was  solid  in  him.  Don't  you  go  and 
judge  what's  good  for  us  by  *im.  Why,  ih.it  one  would 
ne'er  have  had  no  strength,  not  if  he'd  been  bom  and 
bred  at  Westgate.  It  wasn't  in  'Im,  and  if  it  hadn't 
been  one  thing  it  tvould  have  been  another.  He  was 
bom  to  die,  was  that  young  lord.  There  was  his  mother 
afore  him  that  was  dmv  crazed  by  that  tolher  lady  as 
made  a  fuss  about  the  baby  coming.  Lord,  just  think 
what  a  woman  to  have  a  baby,  as  couldn't  give  I 
answer  back,  but  went  mad  when  she  was  talked  totj 
was  at  the  Park  at  the  time.  1  w.is  in  the  laundry,  i 
there  wasn't  one  of  us  servants  that  didn't  know." 

"What  does  she  mean?"  said  John. 

"Nothing,  I  should  say."  cried  Mr,  Blotting, 
old  lady,  you've  given  no  reason  why  we  shouldn't 
down  your  old  rookeries  that  are  fiill  of  damp  and  d 
and  the  rot  and  mildew.  Why,  it  would  be  far  more 
comfortable  for  yourselves.  You  would  be  ten  limes 
better." 

"Dirt  yourself,  mister,"  cried  the  old  woman  in  ti 
indignation,  "unless  it's  Sally  Brown's,  the  woman  at  d 

comer,  as  isn't  tme  Westgate,  there  ain't  no  dirt  i    ' 

than's  natural.  And  as  for  the  young  lord,  you  was 
always  told  as  you'd  never  rare  him.  And  no  more  you 
haven't,  and  as  for  it's  being  our  well,  as  we  drinks 
every  day,  it's  none  of  our  well.  And  you  just  let  u 
alone,  mister!"  She  turned  instinctively  to  Mr.  Blottil 
as  to  the  inferior  person  of  the  two,  although,  oltl 
nearly  blind,  she  did  not  recognize  John. 

"What's  that  story  about  the  lady."  he  said. 

The  old  woman  glared  ai  \iTO  -w'^  Vm  ^ 


"It's  not  SO  easy  as  > 
said  Mr.  Blotting.  "I  coulc 
better  build  your  new  cotta 
Ihem  before  you  pull  down 

"And  let  them  die  of  13 
my  poor  boyl" 

"Well,  if  they  will,  they 
me  that  will  stop  them,"  sai 
of  tenants  great  and  small 
don't  care  for  your  conven. 
health  to  others — but  if  ther 
would  like  their  share  of  thai 

}ohn  had  tossed  half-a-cr 
hand,  who  caught  it  with  1 
sidering  her  bad  sight  and  d 
had  not  patience  or  tranquilli 
send  the  surveyor,"  he  said,  ' 
without  thinking  something  n 
I've  been  away.     Let's  go  ho 

Letitia  wrote  her  letter, 
though  she  had  a  much  stmr 
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Mary  or  iioi.  Probably  she  will  noi  mind  much — which 
will  save  her  a  great  deal  of  grief,  poor  soul,  in  case 
things  should  turn  out  badly.  He  seems  to  have  caught 
this  fever  the  day  you  went  away  in  such  a  hurry.  He 
deserted  us  all  and  strolled  off  by  himself  into  llie 
park,  and  wore  himself  out.  Vou  will  know  besi  whetlier 
you  said  anydiing  to  the  boy  to  upset  him.  He  stopped 
tired  at  the  houses  at  the  Westgale,  and  asked  for  some 
water  which  was  ^ven  him  from  their  well.  Dr.  Barker 
says  tliis  is  quite  enough  to  account  for  it.  It  is  a 
relief  to  me  amidst  all  our  trouble  that  he  did  not  get 
it  from  anything  in  my  house."  And  she  ended  by 
repeating  her  promise  to  write  again  if  there  was  "any 
change."  Letitia  felt  that  she  could  now  say  "my 
house"  without  hesitation.  It  was  as  good  as  her  house 
now^her  great  restlessness  was  calmed  down.  She 
went  on  and  wrote  a  number  of  letters  telling  the  sad 
circumstances  to  her  habitual  correspond enlR,  whom  she 
informed  that  her  poor  young  nephew  Lord  Frogmorc 
was  lying  dying,  with  a  great  deal  of  emotion.  She 
wrote  very  affectionately  of  Mar.  It  was  easy  now  to 
say  thai  he  was  a  dear  boy,  though  always  very  delicate, 
never  able  to  do  the  things  that  Ihe  other  boys  did. 
"But  he  has  twined  himself  very  much  round  all  our 
hearts,"  wrote  Letitia,  "and  I  don't  know  how  to  con- 
sole the  children  who  adore  him."  She  could  say  this 
without  .-mger  or  any  vivid  feeling  in  the  certainty  that 
Mar  was  going  to  die.  For  the  first  time  since  she  had 
known  him  she  complelely  approved  of  Mar.  It  was  a 
sad  thing,  no  doubt,  but  it  was  for  the  best  He  never 
could  have  been  able  to  enjoy  life — the  best  thatcoMlA 
have  been  looked  for  for  him  wQVl\4^^a.•^e,\«Rs\  *»■»!■ 
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valid  existence,  never  to  be  depended  upon:  And  he 
was  such  a  good  boy,  so  well  prepared,  looking  forward 
10  his  release  with  such  resignation  aiid  piety,  l^lia 
almost  made  herself  cry,  she  gave  such  a  touching  ac- 
count of  Mar. 

When  she  completed  those  letters  she  fell  more 
calm  ihan  she  had  done  for  many  a  day.  The  feeling 
of  suspense  was  gone.  The  doctor  she  felt  assured 
would  never  have  said  so  much  if  there  had  been  any 
hope  left.  And  now  she  could  permit  herself  lo  enter- 
tain those  thoughts  which  had  visited  her  at  uitervals 
for  years,  and  which  she  had  not  permitted  lo  dwell 
in  her  mind,  thoughts  captivating  and  attractive,  of  all 
the  changes  she  would  make  and  all  the  things  she 
would  do  when  she  came  into  her  kingdom.  There 
were  certain  improvements  to  be  made  in  this  very 
house  which  she  had  always  wanted,  which  she  decided 
upon  the  very  fu'st  time  she  ever  came  lo  the  Park, 
while  old  Frogmore  was  still  master  of  all.  She  had 
said  to  John  on  Ihat  occasion  (ihough  she  was  not 
much  more  than  a  bride  at  the  time),  "I  shiill  change 
all  the  east  wing,  and  turn  the  library  into  a  second 
drawing-room  when  we  are  here."  John  had  bidden 
her  told  her  tongue,  and  asked  how  she  knew  they 
would  ever  be  there?  Frogmore,  who  was  so  strong, 
would  probably  outlive  him,  John  said.  But  Mrs.  John 
was  sure  thai  she  knew  better.  And  now  how  much 
had  happened!  It  had  seemed  all  to  float  from  them 
and  become  impossible,  and  then  again  i(  had  returned 
again  to  possibility,  and  now  it  was  nearly  come  to  pass. 
Very  nearly!  It  was  only  a  question  of  time  now.  Ten 
days  or  so  and  everything  would  be  settJed^at  Uw 
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funhest;  if  it  was  possitle  that  he  could  hold  out  so 
long.  She  indulged  herself  by  thinking  it  all  out  how 
she  could  make  Uiose  alterations.  Many  a  time  had 
the  vision  drifted  across  her  eyes,  but  she  never  allowed 
herself  lo  caress  and  indulge  that  vision.  She  thought 
not  only  of  the  alterations,  but  of  a  thousand  things 
beside.  The  position  would  be  so  diflerent.  No  critical 
observers  lo  remark  on  what  she  did;  it  would  be  her 
own  lo  do  what  she  pleased.  No  narrowness  of  money 
to  prevent  this  and  that,  to  drive  her  into  half  measures 
and  improvements  incomplete.  What  she  did  she  could 
do  with  confidence,  knowing  that  when  John's  time  was 
over  (LetilJa  did  not  think  that  her  own  time  might  be 
over),  her  son  would  come  after  him.  Everything  would 
become  legitimate  and  natural  from  xhc  moment  thai 
this  poor  boy  was  mercifully  removed  to  a  better  world. 
It  would  be  better,  far  better  for  him:  for  he  never 
coidd  have  had  but  a  wretched  invalid  life  in  tliis  world. 
And  for  everybody  else  how  much  better.  The  children 
would  all  have  their  rights — the  privileges  which  Mary 
Hill  had  taken  from  them  when  she  married  old  Frog- 
more.  To  have  an  Honom-able  to  their  name  would  be 
an  advantage  even  for  the  girls.  And  their  way  of  life 
would  be  so  changed.  Letiiia  went  about  the  house 
lightly  with  a  changed  countenance.  Her  suspense 
seemed  over.  It  was  not  that  the  doctor  had  said  any- 
thing more  than  he  had  said  over  and  over  again;  but 
she  look  it  in  a  different  way.  Her  mind  was  at  rest. 
She  spoke  quietly  to  Ihe  people  whom  she  s.iw,  of  the 
great  sorrow  ihitt  was  hanging  over  the  house.  There 
was  no  doubt,  and  no  pretence  at  any  hope  in  her 
tones.     Her  confidence  was  extraordinary,  as  had  been 
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the  rage  of  her  suspense  a  little  time  before.  She 
allowed  herself  to  talk  to  John  of  ihe  things  that  would 
have  to  be  done,  and  he  did  not  stop  her.  He  sait! 
QOlhing  himself,  but  he  did  not  refuse  to  listen  to  her. 
Her  certainty  as  to  iheir  changed  positions  impressed 
her  husbaiid  with  a  sensation  of  certainly  too.  She  had 
always  been  in  the  right,  ajid  there  seemed  no  reason 
for  doubting  lier  now.  This  conviction  was  accom- 
panied in  John's  mind  with  a  real  sorrow  for  the  dying 
boy.  Poor  Mar!  To  purchase  advantage  by  the  sacri- 
fice of  that  innocent  life  was  bitter  to  John,  he  said  to 
himself;  and  if  by  any  effort  of  his  he  could  save  the 
poor  child's  life — but  what  could  liis  efforts  do  when 
the  doctors  had  given  him  up?  And  no  doubt  Letitia 
was  right,  and  it  became  them  to  realize  their  position. 
He  allowed  himself  to  think  of  the  alterations  too. 

And  meantime  Mar  lay  in  a  strange  confusion,  his 
faculties  all  dulled  with  his  fever,  the  burning  hours 
going  over  him,  so  tliat  he  knew  not  night  from  day: 
with  kind  hands  ministering  lo  him,  but  only  the  hands 
of  strangers — and  the  minds  of  all  about  him  gradually 
turning  to  a  consideration  of  the  life  and  the  world 
beyond,  in  which  he  should  have  no  part.  'ITiere  he 
lay,  always  patient,  smiling  slill  when  he  w.is  roused 
from  his  stupor,  drifting  on  to  the  end. 


Ladv  Frogmc 
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CHAPTER    XVI. 


Ladv  Frogmore  had  hurried  home  when  she  left 
the  Park  ihe  day  after  Duke's  birthday  full  of  agitation 
and  confused  trouble,  not  knowing  what  ailed  her,  dis- 
satisfied with  herself  and  everything  around,  yet  like  a 
blind  creature  groping  for  what  she  knew  not,  a  due  to 
guide  her  through  the  darkness.  She  fretted  through 
all  that  day,  impatient  of  the  lingering  of  the  trains  and 
the  long  time  of  waiting  at  one  junction  and  another. 
"If  I  can  but  get  home!  I  think  I  will  never  leave  it 
again— one  is  safest  at  home,"  she  said.  When  she 
reached  that  quiet  house  at  lasi,  embowered  in  its  trees 
and  Htde  park ,  to  the  great  surprise  and  even  dis- 
pleasure of  the  servants,  who  had  hoped  for  a  holiday, 
she  repealed  the  same  sentiment,  throwing  herself  down 
with  a  sigh  of  satisfaction  on  a  sofa  in  her  pleasant 
drawing-room.     "One  is  safest  at  home!" 

"Dear  Mary,"  said  Agnes,  whose  nerves  were  fretted 
and  her  temper  overcast,  so  that  she  could  not  take  this 
unreasonable  satisfaction  with  the  calm  she  usually 
showed.  "You  are  safe  enough  anywhere.  Who  would 
interfere  with  you?  EngSand  is  not  like  a  wild  country 
where  people  are  in  danger  when  they  move."  Agnes 
had  not  been  able  to  show  her  usual  tolerance  during 
this  day.     It  had  been  very  harassing  and  disagreeable 
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done  il  if  1  could.  For  you,  dear,  if  noi  for  anything 
else.     And  lo  please  poor  Lelilia " 

"Oh  Maiy,  Letitia!" 

"You  are  very  hard  upon  her,"  said  Mary.  "She  is 
like  me,  she  has  been  disappointed.  She  has  not  had 
what  she  might  have  expecied.  Oh,  don't  ask  me  how, 
for  it  turns  me  all  wrong.  1  have  never  understood  it, 
and  I  never  shall  understand  it.  Keep  me  away  from 
ihem,  Agnes.  Keeji  me  away  from  them.  Don't  make 
me  think  and  think.  My  head  lunis  round,  but  I  never 
gel  any  clearer.     Oh,  don't  ask  me  to  go  there  again." 

She  put  her  hands  together  like  a  child,  and  turned 
her  mild  eyes  lo  her  sister's  witli  more  than  a  child's 
passion  of  entreaty  in  ihem.  How  hard  it  is  lo  fathom 
t!ie  mysteries  of  a  mind  ihus  veiled  by  heavy  misad- 
venture and  injury,  cut  off  in  fact  from  the  record  of  its 
Mary  had  been  roused  to  think,  she  had 
been  startled  out  of  her  calm,  but  all  fruitlessly,  only 
enough  to  make  her  brain  swim,  and  hll  her  being  with 
confusion  and  mental  pain.  She  clung  to  the  quiet 
which  was  in  her  secluded  home.  She  fell  when  she 
entered  il  again  as  if  she  had  escaped  from  all  that 
could  shake  and  startle  her.  The  strange  commotion 
that  had  arisen  within  her  when  Mar  rose  in  the  rustic 
assembly,  when  he  spoke  with  a  voice  which  was  familiar, 
yet  unfamiliar,  full  of  echoes  of  dead  voices,  and  which 
I  struck  lo  her  very  heart,  she  knew  not  how,  had  been 
i  terrible  storm  to  Mary.  She  could  not  lind  her 
way  among  the  vague  thinkings  that  were  all  stirred  up 
within  her — broken  recollections,  suggestions,  an  in- 
distinct new  world  which  was  al  the  same  time  old.  A 
^VliUl^m^^n^^^KM^  have  caught  the  clue,  found 


\'i}i\ 


and  the  sllr  of  the  rous 
crowd  of  frighteoed  bin 
had  deafened  and  daze 

and  think!"  it  was  the 
ness. 

Agnes  could  not  re 
went  to  her  sister  and  ki 
trouble  you  more.  I  will 
said  with  tears.  It  seeme 
— but  Mar  was  young  a 
him.  Even  if  it  never  c 
from  his  mother,  which  tl 
mother  could  have  at  thi 
for — it  could  not  hann  h 
with  none  of  his  rights  no 
But  poor  Mary's  calm  ; 
shattered  if  she  were  push 
which  she  lived,  which  si 
stroyed — her  quiet  banish 
being  attained.  Agnes  ga' 
she  gave  her  sister  that 
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it  entirely  unimportajit  whether  Mary  ever  recovered  her 
complete  understanding  or  not,  as  she  did  that  a  vague 
h'ght  had  already  been  established  in  Mary's  confused 
mind,  which  would  not  be  quenched  again.  She  gave 
up  consciously  all  attempts  to  lead  that  sealed  mind  to 
dearer  underslanding,  and  doing  so  with  a  pang  of  re- 
signation, seemed  lo  bury  for  herself  all  the  brighter 
hopes  that  had  still  survived  within  her — hopes  which 
had  supported  her  through  many  a  troubled  and 
monotonous  year. 

The  Dower  House  was  at  the  other  side  of  the 
county,  as  has  been  said,  and  further  off  from  the  Park 
than  if  it  had  been  twice  as  far  in  a  more  direct  way. 
It  stood  on  the  comer  of  a  little  property,  one  of  the 
portions  of  the  estate  which  had  been  longest  in  the 
hands  of  the  family,  six  or  seven  miles  from  the  nearest 
railway  station,  with  nothing  more  important  than  a 
large  village  near.  The  chief  society  which  the  two 
ladies  had  was  in  this  village,  about  the  outskirts  of 
which  were  a  few  "good  houses," — respectable,  solid 
dwellings,  with  "grounds,"  not  sufRcienlly  dignified  to 
be  country  places,  but  superior  to  the  ordinary  villa  or 
village  mansion — where  there  lived  a  few  retired  people, 
a  soldier  or  two,  Indian  officials  on  pensions,  and  such 
like,  who,  with  the  addition  of  the  clergy  and  the 
doctor,  formed  the  higher  classes  of  Doveton.  Lady 
Frogmore  was  much  thought  of  in  this  little  society. 
Her  story,  which  everyone  knew  more  or  less,  but  about 
which  there  was  always  a  considerable  mystery,  her 
gentleness  and  kindness,  and  not  least  her  rank,  made 
her  always  interesting  to  her  neighbours:  and  notwith- 
standing her  own  complete  retirement,  their  litlie  neigh- 


auic  TO  Haiy.  She  wouli 
but  to  sit  for  an  hour  in 
the  young  people  amuse 
talk  of  the  elders — which 
exciting,  and  in  which  it 
could  arise  any  question  11, 
— was  pleasant  enough. 

For  some  weeks  after  h 
nowhere,  and  her  absence 
people  about,  who  liked  to 
in  their  list  of  guests  and  < 
that  Maiy  had  said;  but  as 
when  Letitia  had  made  up 
to  what  was  going  to  take  p 
doctor's  order  had  sent  a  le' 
of  the  state  in  which  he  lay 
Hill,  much  entreated,  had  (X 
garden  party  at  General  For 
house  to  theirs.  They  were  i 
near.  The  General's  childrer 
Frogmore  came  to  the  Dower 
to  be  favouritpc  ^c  -■ 
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as  playing  the  game;  while  ihe  fathers  and  mothers  sat 
or  strolled  about,  half  watching,  more  than  half  occupied 
with  their  own  discussions.  Mary  was  received  with 
open  arms,  placed  in  Ihe  best  place,  surrounded  by  a 
crowd  of  anxious  courtiers  who  asked  to  be  allowed  to 
bring  her  tea  or  ice  or  claret  cup,  or  anything  that  in 
such  circumstances  a  lady  could  desire.  Miss  Hill  was 
not  so  popular,  for  one  thing  because  she  was  not  Lady 
Frogmore,  but  also  because  Agnes  was  not  so  "sweet" 
as  her  poor  sister,  and  with  her  pre-occupied  mind  and 
many  cares  responded  less  graciously  to  the  compli- 
ments addressed  to  her.  Miss  Hill  was  allowed  lo  settle 
heiself  where  she  pleased,  and  thus  was  easily  dis- 
covered by  one  of  the  neighbouring  clergy,  who  came 
up  to  her  with  an  air  of  special  cordiality,  and  said  as 
he  shook  hands,  "1  am  delighted  to  see  you  here.  It 
shows  how  little  truth  there  is  in  the  rumours  that  one 
hears  about  young  I^rd  Frogmore." 

"About  Frogmore!"  cried  Agnes — she  had  not  been 
listening  very  closely  until  that  name  suddenly  brought 
ihe  blood  to  her  face,  "What  do  you  know  about 
Frogmore?" 

The  clergyman,  surprised  by  her  surprise,  hesitated 
a  little,  but  finally  informed  her  that  he  had  been  lately 
at  Ridding,  which  was  the  county  town,  and  there  he 
had  heard  a  very  alarming  account — -that  Lord  Frog- 
more was  down  with  fever  of  the  worst  kind,  caught 
during  a  visit  to  some  old  cottages  which  had  been  al- 
lowed to  get  into  a  dreadful  state  of  neglect  on  his 
property,  and  that  his  life  was  despaired  of.  Dr.  Barker 
was  in  constant  attendance  upon  him,  it  was  said,  and 

wone  knew  Dr.  Barker  was  loo  busy  a  man  to  make 
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too  much  of  a  trifling  illness.  "I  am  only  telling  ym 
what  1  heard,"  said  the  reclor,  "for  of  course  you  mus 
know  better,  and  it  was,  I  confess,  a  great  relief  to  mf 
mind  to  see  you.  If  he  were  really  so  ill  you  would  noi 
have  been  here — — " 

"I  am  afraid,"  said  Agnes,  "that  is  not  so  true  as  ii 
appears.  We  keep  up  but  very  little  correspondenct. 
AU  the  same,"  she  cried  to  herself,  rather  than  to  ber 
companion,  "Ixtitia  must  have  written,  surely  she  mua 
have  written  if  Mar  had  been  very  ill.  He  is  always 
delicate,"  she  said. 
So  I  have  heard." 

And  you  are  sure  it  was  more  than  that — you  an 
flure  there  was  something  definite  talked  of — a  fever? 
Oh."  cried  Agnes,  "for  the  love  of  heaven  tell  me  every- 
thing you  know." 

"I  have  told  you  everything  I  know,  dear  Miss  Hill. 
I  am  very,  very  sorry  to  have  made  you  so  anxious.  AH 
that  must  have  been  an  exaggeration  at  least.  You  must 
have  heard." 

"Letitia  could  not — she  could  not — oh,  even  she 
could  not,"  cried  Agnes,  with  great  agitation;  "and  yet 
who  can  tell?  She  might  say  what  was  the  use?  Oh, 
forgive  me.  What  you  have  said  has  made  me  vefy 
anxious.  Typhoid  fever  has  a  horrible  sound.  It  takes 
'the  courage  out  of  one's  heart." 

"What  1  heard  must  have  been  an  exaggeration," 
said  the  clergyman.  "I  wish  I  had  not  told  you,  People 
are  so  fond  of  adding  a  little  to  a  piece  of  news.  /\ny- 
Ihing  to  make  a  sensation.  I  daresay  it  is  only  a  com- 
mon cold  or  something  unimportant,  You  will  not  tell 
l&ady  Frogmore?" 
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"Wi]I  ynu  see  if  our  carriage  is  there?"  Agnes  s;ud. 

She  felt  as  if  she  were  tottering  as  she  walked.  She 
could  not  keep  on  her  feet.  Anxiety  had  seized  upon 
her  Uke  a  vuhure,  placing  all  its  claws  in  her  flesh. 
She  sat  down  on  the  nearest  vacant  chair,  where  she 
was  exposed  to  Ihe  conversation  of  another  guest,  a 
lady  who  did  not  know  many  people,  and  who  accord- 
ingly flung  herself  upon  the  person  who  seemed  to  have 
taken  that  seat  out  of  kind  consideratioa  But  Agnes 
was  beyond  those  managements  of  dvility  which  she 
would  have  adopted  in  another  case.  When  she  had 
recovered  a  little,  without  observing  that  she  was  being 
talked  to,  thinking  over  this  dreadful  piece  of  informa- 
tion did  not  make  it  less  but  more  grave.  Mar  had  not 
written  to  her,  which  already  had  made  her  vaguely 
anxious.  And  who  in  that  house  would  think  of  it? 
Who  would  take  the  trouble?  Agnes  had  not  the  habit 
of  those  modem  ways  to  which  so  many  of  us  fly  in  a 
moment  of  anxiety.  She  did  not  ihiiik  of  the  telegraph. 
She  turned  over  in  her  distressed  mind  many  things 
that  she  could  do,  but  not  that.  She  would  write  to 
Dr.  Barker — she  would  go  to  him,  or  to  the  Park,  where 
at  least  a  servant  would  tell  her  the  truth.  But  it  was 
already  evening,  and  how  could  she  go  so  late?  and 
how  could  she  live  through  the  dreadful  night  without 
knowing?  and  how  could  she  disentangle  Mary  from 
those  smiling  groups,  and  persuade  her  to  come  home 
and  explain  lo  her  what  she  wanted — what  she  must 
do?  The  sudden  alarm  without  warning,  without  pre- 
paration— the  wild,  sudden  panic  and  horror,  like  the 
shadow  of  death  descending  in  a  moment  over  her — 
took  from  her  all  power  of  thought.     When  at  last  she 
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was  able  to  readi  the  spot  where  Mary  sat,  it  was  al- 
most impossible  to  get  her  attention.  Lady  Frogmore 
was  listening  patiently  to  her  neighbours,  with  all  ihdr 
hltle  stories  of  the  parish  and  village.  She  said  little 
herself.  That  was  one  reason  why  they  lilted  her  sa 
She  listened  to  everybody  except  to  Agnes,  who  had  at 
last  got  to  ihe  back  of  her  chair,  and  who  was  too  uaucb 
herself — the  other  ha!f  of  hei-self — to  call  her  exquisite 
politeness  forth. 

"Maiy,  the  carriage  is  liere,  and  it  is  getting  laie," 

Mary  gave  her  sister  a  little  nod  and  sal  still,  listen- 
ing to  Mrs.  Brolherton's  account  of  the  measles,  with 
which  all  her  children  had  been  "down." 

"Mary,  couldn't  you  come  away  now?  TTie  Howards 
have  gone  away  already,  and  the  Thomsons.  And  the 
grass  is  damp,  and  the  dew  beginning  to  fall." 

"Presently,"  she  said,  witli  another  look  and  nod. 
And  now  someone  else  had  got  possession  of  her  ear. 

Agnes  went  on  whispering  entreaties;  but  how  was 
Mary  to  know  there  was  any  urgency  in  them  more 
than  on  any  other  afternoon?  She  cried  at  last,  in 
desperation — 

"I  am  ill — I  am  feeling  very  ill.  For  God's  sake, 
Mary,  come  away." 

Lady  Frogmore  only  wailed  to  hear  the  last  of  what 
the  vicar's  wife  was  saying,  and  then  she  rose  hastily 
and  drew  Agnes'  arm  into  her  own. 

"My  dear,"  she  said,  "why  did  you  not  tell  me  you 
had  a  headache  before?" 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 


When  the  ladies  got  back  to  the  Dower  House, 
Letitia's  letter  was  awaiting  them.  Agnes  had  not  knowii 
what  to  say  on  the  way.     She  had  maintained  the  liltle 

.  fiction  of  the  headache,  with  which  Mary  sympathized 
tenderly,  and  lay  back  in  the  comer  of  the  carriage 
wondering  what  she  should,  what  she  coidd  do.  Endure 
for  this  nighl,  at  least,  that  expedient  which  is  always 
the  nearest  to  a  woman,  and  in  the  morning  on  some 
pretence,  with  some  excuse  which  did  not  yet  occur  to 
her,  go  in  her  own  person  and  see  for  herself.  This 
was  all  that  Agnes  could  decide  upon.  And  when  she 
reached  home  Letitia's  letter  was  the  first  thing  that  met 
her  eye.  She  devoured  it,  standing  in  the  haJl,  while 
Mary  went  in.  A  letter  which  carries  a  sentence  of 
death  may  look  as  little  important  as  a  letter  which 
conveys  an  invitation  to  tea,  and  Mary  made  no  inquiries. 
That  she  should  pass  tranquilly  through  the  hall  and  go 
into  the  drawing-room,  while  Agnes  was  reading  of  her 
only  child's  illness,  struck  her  sister  as  a  hideous  cruelty 
and  want  of  hearL  She  had  said  to  herself  she  would 
disturb  Mary  no  more,  she  would  not  attempt  to  awaken 
the   feeling  which  had  ialH   so    long  dormant,    which 

I  surely  was  now  beyond  hope,  But  it  was  as  a  bitter 
J  to  Agnes  when  Lady  Frogmore  went 
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past  her  with  a  cheerful  word  lo  llie  maid  who  came  to 
take  her  shawl,  and  a  mind  entirely  at  ease,  while  Mar's 
fate  was  being  sealed.  For  Letitia's  letter  left  very  little 
doubt  as  lo  the  boy's  fate.  "I  will  lei  you  know  if  any- 
thing happens.  That  is — "  Agnes  said  to  herself,  with 
a  gasp  of  anguish,  "if  he  dies."  Oh  heaven!  and  he 
might  be  dying  now  alone  with  the  trained  nurses,  no- 
body near  him  who  loved  him!  Ala^,  poor  Marl  who 
was  there  in  the  world  who  loved  him?  except,  perhaps, 
herself,  who  had  been  the  only  mother  his  infancy  h^d 
known,  and  she  was  useless  to  him,  unable  to  do  any- 
thing for  him! 

It  was  a  long  time  before  Agnes  could  face  the  light 
and  her  sister's  tranquil  looks.  She  went  to  her  room 
and  fell  on  her  knees  and  prayed  with  that  passionate 
remonstrance  and  appeal,  and  almost  reproach,  with 
which  we  fly  to  God  when  He  seems  about  to  cut  off 
from  us  the  thing  we  hold  most  dear — pleading,  putting 
fortli  every  argument,  reasoning  with  the  Supreme  Dis- 
poser of  events,  arguing  and  explaining  lo  Him  how  it 
could  not,  must  not  be — as  we  all  do,  when  prayer, 
which  is  so  often  a  mere  formality,  becomes  tlie  outcry 
of  mortal  disquietude.  The  tears  which  she  shed,  the 
struggle  which  she  went  through,  exhausted  her  so,  that 
for  the  moment  her  misery  was  weakened  with  hcc 
strenglh.  Mary,  waiting  tranquilly  for  her  downstairs, 
believed  that  Agnes  had  lain  down  a  httle,  her  head 
being  so  bad,  and  approved  it  as  the  wisest  thing  to  da 
"Don't  disturb  Miss  Hill,  she  has  a  bad  headache," 
she  said.  And  so  Agnes  was  left  alone  to  have  her 
struggle  out. 

"Are   you  beUei,  deai"i"   ^aii  Via^^,  va.  V<;:^  Qjajw^ 
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voice,  when  her  sister  came  in,  in  the  iwilighi,  just  be- 
fore dinner.  Agnes  had  changed  her  dress  as  usual, 
and  in  the  dim  hght  it  was  impossible  to  see  how  pale 
she  was,  and  the  signs  of  trouble  in  her  face. 

"I  have  news  from  Letitia,"  said  Agnes,  "bad  news 
—they  have  illness  at  the  Park.  I  think  I  will  go  to- 
morrow, if  you  can  spare  me,  Mary,  and  sec  for  myself," 

"At  the  Park?"  Lady  Frogmore  paused  with  nervous 
questions  on  her  lips — Was  it  Duke?     Was  it  anything 

infectious?     Was    it ?     She    paused,    and    instinct 

taught  her  that  her  sister's  desire  to  go  and  see  for  her- 
self could  mean  only  one  thing.     The  boy She 

never  to  herself  called  him  anything  but  the  boy,  and 
'er  iJiought  of  him— which  she  did  ieldom  and  un- 
wilUngly,  never  when  she  could  help  It — K-ithout  u 
strange  tremor  and  sinking  at  her  heart. 

"Is  it ?"  she  said,  but  she  could  not  put  even 

that  formula  or  ask,  is  it  he?  "Is  it  serious?"  she 
added  in  a  very  low  voice. 

"I  think  she  thinks  he  is  dying — and  she  wants  no 
one  to  come^he  has  two  nurses^and  she  says  she 
will  write  if  anything  happens.  If  anything  liappens! 
Oh,  my  God,  my  boy!  with  no  one  near  him  ih.it  cares 
for  him.     1  must  go  to-morrow,  Mary." 

Lady  Frogmore  patted  her  sister's  shoulder  with  her 
nd.  Her  own  child!  and  yet  it  was  for  Agnes  that 
she  fell — for  her  great  trouble.  "Yes,"  she  said,  "you 
must  go,"  with  a  strange  piteous  tone  which  her  sister 
did  not  understand,  and  indeed  in  the  throng  of  her 
own  emotions  did  not  perceive. 

"She  never  says  a  word  of  sorTOt*  «w  «sp«A-  '^wi 
is  glad,  that  dreadful  woman\    'Rww"  crv^ft.  N^jws-^  "-^ 


her  way." 

"In.  her  way!"  Mar] 
not  see  each  other's  fac 
I  wished,"  she  siid  in  a 

Agnes  suizcd  her  sist- 
which  was  almost  fierce 
cried,  "you  shall  not  no 
once — not  Letina,  but  goi 
more's  son.     Oh,  my  boy, 

She  let  her  sister  go 
face  wiih  her  hands.  At 
her  chair.  But  she  madf 
She  did  not  say  anything  1 
the  cover  of  ihe  evening. 
thing  else,  at  least  with  1 
companion.  That  Agnes  s 
outburst  .ind  beg  Mary's 
that  in  her  lay  to  appear 
evening,  it  is  almost  unnec 
with  compunction  and  tende 
mother  who  knew  nf^"-- 
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suffering  from  confinement,  and  ihal  a  litlle  air  and 
change  of  scene  wab  necessaiy,  as  there  was  realJy  no 
need  for  her  and  she  could  do  nothing  for  Mar.  She 
drove  about  with  an  eager  eye  upon  the  property,  ob- 
serving and  deciding  what  must  be  done,  when  all  was 
over,  when  everything  was  in  their  own  hands.  She 
went  to  Westgate,  and  planned  where  the  new  cottages 
were  to  be.  "Your  father  has  been  tied  down  in  every 
way,"  she  said  to  Lelly;  "he  has  not  been  able  Lo 
carry  out  his  own  plans.  But  now,  alas,  in  all  pro- 
bability that  period  is  over,  and  he  will  be  able  to  act 
for  himself " 

"Oh,  mamma,  what  do  you  mean?"  Letty  had  cried. 

"It  is  very  easy  to  tell  what  I  mean;  poor  Mar — 
tliough  it  is  dreadful  lo  think  of  it:  it  will  make  a 
wonderful  difference  to  your  father,  Letty,  when  tlie 
poor  boy  is  mercifully  released " 

"Do  you  mean,"  cried  Lelty,  her  eyes  full  of  tears 
and  horror,  "when  Mar,  dear  Mar,  dies— — ?  Is  thai 
the  dreadful,  dreadful  thing  that  you  mean,  mamma?" 

"My  saying  it  will  not  make  him  die  a  moment 
sooner:  but  we  must  be  prepared.  That  is  what  is 
coming,  alas  I  However  grieved  we  may  be,  that  Is  no 
reason  for  shutting  our  eyes." 

"Mamma!  do  you  think  it?  Do  you  reaLy  believe 
it?  I  know  he  is  very  ill — but  there  is  a  long  way  be- 
tween that  and— dying.  Oh,"  said  Letty,  with  a  shudtfer, 
"I  cannot,  cannot  bear  it!  1  will  not  think  it,  I  will  not 
believe  il.  What  is  the  good  of  doctors  and  nurses, 
and  of  all  the  new  things  that  have  been  found  out,  if 
Mar  must  die." 


neglect  and  ignorance  every  terrible  loss  is  alasl  pos- 
sible— bul  with  all  that  science  and  all  that  care  can 
do,  with  doctors  that  discover  new  methods  every  day, 
and  nursing  thai  never  rests,  how  is  it  that  still  they 
die?  Letty  had  never  faced  this  question  before  in  her 
life.  She  sat  by  the  side  of  her  mother,  whose  mind 
was  timed  lo  so  different  a  mood,  who  was  calculating 
in  the  fullest  impulse  of  new  life  and  activity  what  she 
was  going  lo  do— and  sobbed  out  her  youthful  soul  at 
the  first  sight  of  that  inevitable  faie  that  kings  as  n-ell 
as  beggars  must  pass  and  cannot  escape. 

Agnes  got  out  of  her  humble  cab  from  the  station 
in  the  middle  of  the  avenue,  and  walked  the  rest  of 
the  way  to  the  house.  Now  that  she  was  so  near  she 
instinctively  pushed  off  the  moment  of  certainty.  The 
windows  were  all  open,  he  was  living  al  least,  there  was 
still  hope.  And  even  that  was  a  relief.  In  the  hall 
she  found  the  daily  bulletin  placed  there  for  inquirers. 
"No  change;  strength  fairly  maintained,"  which  gave 
her  another  shock  of  acute  consolation,  if  such  words 
can  be  used.  "But  I  must  see  him.  You  know  mc. 
I  am  Lord  Froginore's  aunt,"  she  cried.  "No,  I  catmot 
wait  till  Mrs.  Parke  comes  in.  I  must  see  him.  I  must 
see  him."  The  footman  called  the  butler,  who  did  not 
know  how  to  stop  this  impetuous  visitor;  but  before  he 
had  appeared  Agnes  had  flown  upstairs,  feeling  a  freedom 
in  the  absence  of  Letitia  which  increased  the  sense  of 
relief.  The  nurse  came  to  the  door  of  Mar's  room,  with 
her  fingers  to  her  lips,  as  she  heard  the  hasty  fooKtep. 
It  was  the  cheerful  nurse,  the  optimist,  who  thought 
that  young  patients  recover  from  everything.  She  per- 
ceived  in    a  moment  that  this  was   no  form.-il  inquii 
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and  hastened  lo  say  thai  the  patient  was  "no  worse." 
"Vou  may  think  t.liat's  not  much,  but  it's  a  great  deal," 
she  added,  coming  out  into  the  outer  room. 

"Oh,  nurse,  God  bless  you!  I  thank  you  with  all 
my  heart!"  cried  poor  Agnes,  bursting  out,  but  noise- 
lessly, into  a  pas.<tion  of  tears. 

Upon  which  the  cheerful  woman  shook  her  head. 
"We  must  not  go  too  fast,"  she  said.  "He  is  very  bad. 
But  I  have  never  been  one  that  took  the  worst  side, 
I've  seen  that  kind  before;  a  long,  weedy  slip  of  a  boy 
that's  outgrown,  you  would  say,  his  strength.  But  they're 
stronger  than  you  think  for.  I  say,  while  there's  life 
there's  hope." 

Agnes  Hill  had  beard  these  words  often  before,  as 
we  all  have  done,  and  looking  up  through  her  grateful 
tears  with  a  fresh  acccs  of  misery  she  said.  "Is  that  all? 
Oh,  is  that  all?" 

"The  doctor  gives  him  the  six  weeks,"  said  the 
nurse  pursuing  her  own  line  of  thought,  "but  I  shouldn't 
be  surprised  if  there  was  a  change  to-morrow  or  next 
day.  Thai  will  be  five  weeks.  I  can't  tell  you  why  I 
think  it,  but  one  can't  be  so  long  vHth  a  case  u-ithoul 
forming  an  opinion.  To-morrow  night  or  early  on  Thurs- 
day morning  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  the  change  came." 

"Oh,  nurse,  the  change!"  said  Agnes,  clasping  b 
hands,  with  the  full  sense  of  the  words  flashing  on  t 
mind. 

"Yes,"  said  the  nurse.  "I  can't  say,  and  i 
can  say,  what  change  il  will  be — but  I  believe  the  fever 
will  go.  And  then— It  all  depends  upon  his  strength," 
she  added,  "and  I  take  the  cheerful  view." 
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"You  ihink  there  is  still  hope?"  said  Agnes,  takinf, 
the  woman's  hand  in  hers. 

"Oh,  plenty  of  hope!"  said  the  optimist.  But  when 
the  anxious  visitor  was  allowed  to  come  within  the  doOTi 
and  from  that  comer  saw  Mar  lying  in  the  doze  in  which 
he  spent  most  of  his  time,  her  heart  sank  within  her. 
Nothing  could  look  more  feeble,  more  like  death,  as  if 
he  were  gone  already,  than  the  waxen  face  of  the  hoy, 
with  his  dark  eyelashes  against  his  cheek.  She  turned 
away  and  put  her  hands  to  her  eyes,  thinking  he  was 
already  gone.  What  did  it  matter  what  any  one  said? 
Hope  died  wiih  a  pang  unspeakable  in  the  ansious 
woman's  breast,  She  came  away  again  without  listen- 
ing to  the  further  words  of  comfort  which  the  ntiTK 
poured  into  her  ears.  Comfort — what  comfort  was  there 
possible  when  he  lay  there,  gone,  wasted  to  a  shadow, 
shrunken  to  nothing,  with  those  wide  circles  round  his 
eyes,  and  the  blue  veins  like  streaks  of  colour?  Agnes 
said  to  herself  she  had  seen  too  many  to  deceive  her- 
self.    She  knew,  whatever  any  one  might  say. 

As  she  came  down  again  to  the  hall,  Lelitia's  car- 
riage arrived  at  the  door.  Though  Agnes  was  so  hope- 
less and  so  entirely  convinced  that  nothing  could  now 
avail,  the  sound  of  the  carriage  wheels  on  the  gravd 
made  her  shrink  and  glow  with  indignation,  as  if  the 
noise  might  harm  him.  The  first  words  she  said  to 
Mrs.  Parke  were  of  reproach.  "Couldn't  you  drive 
round  another  way,  not  to  disturb  him?"  she  said. 

"Ah,  you  have  come  to  see  our  poor  Mar.  No. 
dear  boy.  we  don't  disturb  him.  Nothing  has  disturbed 
Jiini  for  a  long,  \on^  lime,  alasl"  said  L^lilia.  The 
mournful  motion  o(  \\et  Ve?.i,  tw  iY.tasK«t.i,  \wwtsi  »i 
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iiclitiotis  grief,  gave  Agnes  an  impulse  to  strike  her,  m, 
a  brutal  man  might  have  done,  upon  the  lying  mouth. 

"Oh,  Aunt  Agnes,"  cried  Leity,  "slay,  stay!  Don't 
go  away."  There  was  no  possibihty  of  doubting  the 
sincerity  of  Letl/s  wet  eyes  and  Kar-stained  face. 

"I  am  afraid  I  cannot  ask   you    to  do  that,"    said 

Lciitia.     "If  it  had  been  Mary But  there  are  too 

many  people  already  in  the  house.     And  you  could  do 
Mar  no  good,  Agnes;   in   all    likelihood   he  will    never 
recognise  anybody — he  will  just  sleep  away.     And  the 
agitation  is  more  than  1  can  bear.     And   at  such  a.  , 
moment  it  is  best  there  should  be  nobody  in  the  houu 
but  the  family  alone." 

"I  am  his  mother's  sister,"  said  Agnes,  painfully. 

"But  such  a  mother!  who  has  never  spoken  to  him, 
never  acknowledged  him,  would  have  turned  him  out 
of  his  rights  if  she  could.  No,  he  must  be  left  now  to 
those  who  have  cared  for  him  all  his  life." 

"Oh,  Letitia,"  she  cried,  in  her  misery,  "and  have 
you  nothing  to  blame  yourself  with  in  that?  Is  your 
conscience  clear?  Don't  you  remember,  as  we  aJ!  do — 
as  we  all  did — for  most  of  them  are  gone?"  she  cried, 
wringmg  her  bands. 

Letitia  looked  at  her,  opening  her  eyes  wide,  then 
gave  her  daughter  a  glance  of  appeal,  and  shook  her 
head.  "Poor  ihingi"  she  said.  "Poor  Agnes,  il  has 
been  too  much  for  her.  This  dreadful  mental  weak- 
ness is  in  the  family.  Tell  one  of  ibe  men,  1-etiy,  to 
get  ready  to  take  her  to  the  station.  My  poor  Agnes, 
rest  here  a  little  and  Thomas  shall  take  you  to  the 
train." 

•Agnes   said  not  a  word  mote.     '3h»i  vaiwA.   ■«*■ 
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hastened  away,  almost  running  to  get  into  the  sbdter 
of  her  cab  before  the  storm  of  wretchedness  and  fieree 
indignation,  which  she  could  scarcely  keep  silent  so 
long,  should  burst  forth.  And  now  she  was  aboui  lo 
Lriumph  in  her  wickedness,  this  cruel  terrible  woman! 
The  stars  in  tlieir  courses  fought  for  her.  Mar's  in- 
nocent young  life,  and  Mary's  reason,  and  all  the  misery 
that  had  been,  were  but  steps  in  her  advancemenL  And 
now  she  had  all  but  reached  the  cUmax  of  her  life. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

Agnes  got  home  so  late  that  she  did  not  see  Mary 
that  evening.  And  next  day  there  was  not  very  much 
conversation  between  them.  Lady  Frogniore  could  see 
by  her  sister's  looks  that  she  had  not  very  cheerful  uews 
to  give.  She  said  with  a  sort  of  new-born  timidity,  "I 
hope  things  are  better  than  you  thought,"  to  which 
Agnes  made  no  reply  but  by  shaking  her  head.  It 
rained  that  day.  One  of  those  soft,  long- continued 
summer  rains  which  pour  down  from  morning  to  nighl 
without  any  hope  of  change,  refresliing  and  restoring 
everything  that  had  begun  to  droop  in  the  too  fervid 
sun,  but  shutting  the  doors  of  the  house  against  the  all- 
pervading  moisture,  and  making  all  rambles  impossible. 
Few  things  are  more  depressing  to  a  heart  already 
deeply  weighted  than  this  persistent  rain.  The  grey  of 
the  sky,  the  patter  on  the  leaves,  tlie  monotony  of  the 
long  hours  increases  every  burden.    Even  in  the  hap- 

t  drcumstanoes  the  prisoners  indoors  long  for 
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thing  10  happen,  for  somebody  to  come.  And  il  may 
be  believed  that  to  Agnes  in  the  fever  of  her  anxiety 
every  hour  seemed  a  year  long.  This  night  or  to-morrow 
might  be  the  decisive  time.  The  secrets  of  life  or  death 
were  in  those  slowly  passing  moments,  the  balance 
slowly  moving  to  one  side  or  another.  She  went  through 
all  her  so-called  duties,  the  little  domestic  things  she 
had  to  do,  the  little  nothings  that  seemed,  oh,  so  un- 
important, so  futile,  in  face  of  the  great  thing  that  was 
about  to  be  decided.  She  asked  herself  how  she  could 
endure  to  do  tliem,  to  order  the  little  dinner,  to  super- 
intend the  little  economies  while  Mar  lay  djing.  But 
had  she  been  with  Mar  what  could  she  have  done? 
Sat  and  looked  on  in  the  most  desperate  suspense,  still 
able  to  do  nothing  for  him,  to  do  nothing  for  anybody, 
to  wait  only  till  the  end  should  come. 

There  came  a  moment,  however,  when  the  courage 
of  Agnes  failed,  and  she  could  bear  it  no  more.  She 
told  her  sister  again  that  she  had  a  headache,  a  pre- 
tence which  Mary  seemed  to  understand,  asking  no 
questions^and  would  go  early  lo  bed.  Bui  she  did 
not  go  lo  bed.  It  seemed  something  lo  sit  up,  to  ac- 
company the  vigil  of  the  nurse,  the  possibility  of  the 
change  with  the  intensity  of  feeling  if  not  of  presence. 
When  Agnes  closed  her  eyes  she  seemed  lo  see  the 
whole  scene — the  room  with  its  shaded  light,  the  wasted 
form  scarcely  visible  in  the  bed;  the  nurse^a  silent 
figure— watching  the  long  hours  through.  She  did  not 
know  that  the  nurse  who  was  then  with  the  boy  was 
one  who  did  not  hope — which  was  a  thing  which  would 
have  added  heaviness  to  the  vigil  had  she  known  it. 
She  had  nol  the  heart  to  go  to  \iei,   \\  ■iKswviA  -aswtt- 
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how  as  if  she  were  doing  something  for  him  to  at  up 
and  connt  the  hours  and  spend  her  soul  in  broken 
breaths  of  prayer.  Oh,  how  broken,  how  intemipted 
wilh  3  hundred  fantastic  uncontrollable  ima^nations! 
Still    il   was   something  to  join  herself  to  the   vigil,   if 

She  was  so  absorbed  in  her  own  deep  anxiety  and 
thoughts  that  she  did  not  hear  any  movement  in  the 
house,  and  thought  nothmg  but  that  the  household  was 
asleep  and  hushed  at  its  usual  early  hour.  And  when 
she  heard  a  stealthy  step  come  to  her  door  after  mid- 
night, Agnes'  mind  was  so  confused  from  reality  by  that 
vigil  that  she  sprang  up  with  a  breathless  terror  lest  it 
might  be  the  nurse  coming  to  call  her  to  tell  her  the 
change  had  come,  and  that  Mar's  life  was  fading  away. 
She  made  a  swift  step  to  the  door  and  opened  it,  un- 
able to  speak;  but  only  found  Lady  Frogmorc's  maid 
outside  with  an  anxious  face. 

"Oh,  Miss  Hill,  I'm  so  glad  you're  up,"  she  said; 
"I  wish  you  would  come  to  my  lady — she  is  not  her- 
self at  all.    I  can't  tell  what  is  the  matter  with  her." 

"Hasn't  she  gone  to  bed,  Martin?" 

"I  got  her  to  bed,  ma'am,  quite  comfortable  I 
thought;  but  I  stopped  about  doing  little  things,  for  I 
saw  she  was  wakeful;  and  then  all  at  once  she  got  up 
and  called  me  and  caught  me  by  the  arm.  'Martin,' 
she  says,  looking  into  my  face  very  serious,  'who  was 
it  that  said.  May  he  grow  up  an  idiot  and  kill  you? 
Who  was  it,  who  was  it?'  'Oh,  my  lady,  I  don't  know,' 
I  said;  "I  never  heard  the  words  before.'  'It  was  a 
dreadful  thing  to  say,'  she  cries,  always  looking  at  me; 
•Martin,  do  you  think  words  tike  that  ever  come  Iniftj." 
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Perhaps  I  was  too  bold,  Miss  Hill;  but  I  spoke  up  and 
said,  'No.  my  lady,  I'm  sure  they  don't;  for  if  they  did 
God  Almighty  would  be  putting  us  in  the  power  of  the 
worst  and  dreadfuUest — and  He  would  never  do  that.' 
'No,  Martin,  He  would  never  do  that,'  she  said,  with  the 
tears  in  her  dear  eyes.  Oh,  Miss  Hill,  there's  some 
change  coming.  I  don't  know  what  it  is.  And  now  she's 
trying  all  her  keys  upon  that  box  we  brought  from  the 
Park,  We've  not  been  able  to  find  one  that  would  open 
it;  btit  I  got  another  bunch  just  now,  and  while  she 
was  busy  1  thought  I'd  come  and  call  you.  Don't  be 
frightened,  Miss  Hill,  I  don't  think  it's  a  change  for 
the  worse." 

"Oh,  Martin,"  said  Agnes,  "it  is  just  the  bitterness 
of  life.  It's  a  change  that  will  come  too  late.  Oh,  my 
boy  I  it  must  be  his  dear  spirit  that  is  moving  his 
mother's  hearL" 

"Let's  hope  it's  something  better  than  thai.  Let's 
hope  it  means  good  news,"  said  tlie  woman,  who  knew 

great  deal  of  the  family  in  her  long  service,  and 
nearly,  if  not  all,  its  mysteries.   But  Agnes,  whose  heart 

s  very  heavy,  only  shook  her  head.     When  she  weut 

o  her  sister's  room,  Mary  was  standing  against  the 
hght,  a  white  figure  wrapped  in  a  white  dressing-gown. 
Her  partial  confusion  of  mind,  ihe  subdued  and  quiet 
life  she  had  led,  her  exemption  from  strong  emotions, 
had  kept  an  air  of  comparative  youth  about  her.  Her 
hair  was  almost  white,  but  it  gave  no  appearance  of 
age  to  the  face,  which  had  the  appearance  of  one  piui- 
fied    and   refined  from  eartliliness  by    long   ratsfortune 

i  trouble.  She  had  lighted  a  number  of  candles, 
which  encircled  her  with  Vigh\,  aivi  "«a^  ^va.w&w|,v#5«.- 
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iiig  down  into  the  box  which  was  open  on  the  lablt 
with  a  strange  air  of  iremulous  discovery,  indecisioii, 
terror  and  joy,  like  one  who  has  found  out  sock 
astonishing  thing  which  she  cannoi  believe  yet  knows 
lo  be  true.  She  turned  half  round  with  a  warning 
movement,  as  if  begging  not  to  be  disturbed,  then  sud- 
denly putting  out  her  hand  drew  Agnes  close  to  her. 
"What  is  that?    Do  you  know  what  it  is?"  she  said. 

The  only  answer  Agnes  made  was  with  a  bum  of 
tears:  "Oh,  Mary!  Oh,  my  dear!  my  dear!"  she  cried. 

A  smile  was  on  Mary's  face — a  strange  lender  smiley 
full  of  all  the  softness  of  her  veiled  .ind  gentle  soul. 
She  took  out  something  tenderly  and  reverently,  as  if 
it  had  been  a  sacred  thing.  The  curious  nurse,  peering 
behind  these  two  absorbed  women,  expecting  to  sec 
some  mystery,  felt  herself  to  come  down  from  imagi- 
nalive  poetic  heights  to  the  commonest  familiar  grotmd 
when  she  saw  what  it  was.  Martin  almost  laughed  with 
the  siuprise,  but  dared  not,  so  strong  was  the  sensation 
of  passionate  feeling  that  seemed  to  fill  the  air.  What 
Lady  Frogmore  took  from  the  box  was  the  first  little 
garment  that  is  ever  put  on  a  child.  A  little  film 
of  lawn,  not  much  more;  the  most  delicate  .tnd  softest 
of  fabric  made  to  fold  over  the  delicate  body,  in  ex- 
tpiisite  softness  .md  whiteness,  as  if  the  finest  fairy 
web  of  earth  had  been  chosen  to  wrap  the  little  thing 
new-bom,  come  from  among  the  angels.  It  was  un- 
finished— a  narrow  line  of  very  fine  lace  only  half-! 
round  ihc  little  sleeves.  Mary  took  it  up  and  held  it 
in  her  hands,  spread  out  upon  them.  Oh,  what  soft 
suggestions  of  trembling  happiness,  of  wonderful  anti- 
cipation, of  lender  mystery,  and  dreams  were  in  itl 
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*\\1iat  h  this?"  she  said,  in  a  whisper;  "lell  me  wh:it 
it  15." 

Agnes  had  put  her  arms  round  her  aster,  leaning 
upon  her — she  who  was  usually  the  strong  one,  the  sup- 
porter and  prop—and  laid  her  head  on  Mary's  shoulder. 
The  sight  of  the  little  lender  relic,  so  familiar,  so  fiill 
of  suggestion,  on  this  night  of  fate,  overcame  her  alto- 
gether. Oh,  lo  think  of  the  infant  for  whom  that  little 
wrapper  of  softness  had  been  made;  whom  his  mother, 
who  had  made  it  with  such  holy  and  tender  thoughts, 
had  never  known;  who  was  lying  now  between  life 
and  death,  perhaps  having  crossed  the  awful  boundary, 
lingering  near  them,  breathing  into  her  long-closed  and 
stupefied  heart!  Agnes  could  make  no  answer.  She 
sobbed  convulsively  upon  her  sister's  shoulder.  "Oh, 
my  baby,  my  boy,  my  little  Mar,  my  little  Mar!"  she 
cried,  with  a  poignant  lone  of  anguish  which  pierced 
the  soft  air,  and  the  soft  silence  of  the  night,  like  some- 
thing keen  and  terrible,  a  sharp  blade  and  point  of 
passionate  human  feeling. 

Mary  held  up  the  stronger  woman  with  a  rally  of 
her  own  strength,  but  did  not  move  otherwise.  Her 
eyes  were  full  of  tears,  but  there  was  no  anguish  in 
them.  She  said  in  a  low  voice,  like  the  coo  of  a  dove, 
"No  one  need  tell  me.  I  know.  It  was  I  who  made 
it  for  my  baby— my  baby  I  And  he  was  bom.  I  re- 
member now  everything.  The  old  mother  was  (here — 
my  mother — don't  you  know — and  so  proud.  .\nd  my 
old  lord,  my  dear  old  lord — with  his  heir — -^  Agnes, 
Agnes!"  she  cried,  suddenly,  "what  have  you  done  to 
keep  me  so  long  from  my  boy?" 

A^nes  sank  down  upon  hcT  Vnee's  o^'ivt^cRs-  "So* 


held  up  her  clasped  hands  as  if  she  were  pra,ying  to 
the  white  figure  that  stood  over  her.  "It  can  do  do 
harm  now,"  she  cried.  "Whai  does  it  matter  if  wc  all 
go  mad?  I  think  I  shall:  to  see  her  remember  him,  lo 
see  her  find  out  the  truth  loo  late^too  lalet  Oh,  God, 
that  I  should  have  my  answer  now  when  it  is  all  over. 
It  would  have  been  better  if  there  had  been  no  answer 
— no  answer  at  all!" 

"Agnes,"  said  Mary,  gendy  laying  a  hand  upoti  her 
head.  She  held  the  precious  little  garment  in  her  other 
hand,  and  kissed  it,  pressing  it  to  her  lips  and  her 
cheek.  "Agnes,"  she  said  in  her  soft  voice,  pitying  her 
sister's  emotion,  "I  do  not  blame  you.  dear,  I  have 
been  kept  in  the  dark,  I  don't  know  why;  I  have  done 
many  strange  tilings  not  knowing.  Perhaps  my — my 
baby — my  boy  has  been  injured;  God  forbid,  Bui  I 
don't  blame  you,  dear.  If  he  has  been  injured  wc  can 
put  it  right.  .\11  can  he  put  right  now  we  know.  You 
meant  it,  I  am  sure,  for  the  best  Agnes,  I  never,  never 
will  blame  you,  dear.  Oh,  rise  up  now  and  tell  me, 
tell  me  all  you  have  kept  from  me;  tell  me  everything 
about  my  boy." 

"I  think  God  has  taken  him,"  cried  .Agnes  on  her 
knees.  "This  was  the  night — I  think  he  must  be  here 
to  have  found  his  way  to  his  mother's  heart.  Oh  Mar, 
Mar!  if  you  are  dead,  if  you  hear,  say  something,  let  us 
see  you  one  moment,  one  moment  before  you  go  to 
heaven.     One  moment,  one  momenl.  Mar!" 

The  maid  who  was  standing  by,  and  whom  these 
words  froze  with  terror,  thought  to  her  dying  day  that 
she  had  heard  something,  she  knew  not  what,  like  the 
piWng  of  a  soft  footstep,  hke  a  subdued  breath,  md. 
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would  have  turned  and  fled  had  she  not  thought  her- 
self safer  in  the  room  with  the  lights  than  in  the  dark 
passages  outside.  This  impulse  of  terror  was  stopped 
ID  Martin's  mind  by  the  look  her  mistress  gave  her — 
which  was  a  look  which  Martin  had  exchanged  with 
many  persons  over  Lady  Frogmore's  own  head~a  look 
of  pity  and  appeal,  consulting  her  what  was  to  be  done 
for  the  distracted  woman  at  their  feet  This  curious 
turning  of  the  tables  stupefied  Martin.  It  was  as  if  an 
infant  from  its  cradle  had  turned  and  bid  its  nurse 
care  for  its  mother. 

"All  this  has  been  loo  much  for  her,"  said  Lady 
Frogmore.  "Help  me  to  put  her  in  my  bed,  Martin. 
She  and  I  have  always  been  together.  We  slept  to* 
gether  when  we  were  two  little  girls  in  the  old  vicarage- 
Agnes,  let  me  lift  you,  dear;  don't  strain  yourself  or 
Uke  any  trouble.  We'll  stay  together  this  wonderful 
night.  And  when  you're  able  you  will  tell  me;  lei  mc 
lift  you  first " 

"You!"  cried  Agnes,  stumbling  somehow  to  her  feet 
She  added  in  a  humble  tone,  coming  to  herself,  "I  have 
forgotten  my  duty,  Mary.  Don't  think  any  more  of  rac. 
It  was  more  Uian  I  could  bear,  just  for  a  moment" 

"Yes,  I  saw  it  was  loo  much.  Martin,  do  you  think 
you  could  sleep  on  the  sofa,  just  to  be  at  hand  if  we 
wanted  anything?  I  am  not  easy  about  her  still.  We'll 
stay  together  to-night.  IJe  down  and  I  will  sit  by  you, 
and  when  you  are  able  you  will  tell  me — 

"My  lady,  il  would  be  much  better  for  you  to  J 
your  natural  rest." 

"M.iiy.  you  must  not  sil  up  WrtV  twcV 
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"And  why  not,  I  should  like  lo  know?"  said  Maiy. 
"Don'l  you  know  I'm  very  happy  to-night.  Don't  you 
know  I've  found  it  out  what  has  been  on  my  mind  so 
long.  I  knew  there  was  something.  I  have  never  said 
anything  lo  you,  but  it  has  been,  oh  so  heavy  on  my 
mind!  Something,  something  that  h,is  gone  away  from 
me  that  1  could  not  get  back,  and  when  I  dreami  of 
my  old  lord  he  was  always  frowning,  always  fUigiy. 
Agnes!  I  was  making  this,  and  mother  silting  as  there, 
and  you  pouring  out  lea,  when —  We  were  aJI  very 
happy  —  I  remember  my  thread  breaking  jast  there, 
when  I  h.id  nearly  finished.  And  I  turned  to  take  so- 
other, and —  Then  there  was  something  that  happened 
before — before  he  was  bom." 

"He  was  bom  thai  night,"  cried  Agnes,  "God  bl«5s 
him!"  She  was  very  pale,  and  her  eyes  had  become 
dry  and  shone  as  if  with  fever.  In  her  mind  there  was 
-t  deep  wonder  whether  Mar  heard  her,  whether  it  would 
please  him,  though  he  was  dead,  to  have  the  story  of 
his  infancy  told  to  his  mother.  And  with  this  half  dis- 
tracted thought  came  one  that  was  tjuite  real,  quite 
rational;  the  anxious  determination  to  shut  out  ail 
reference  to  Letitia's  visit  from  the  still  wavering  mind 
of  her  sister;  to  keep  that,  which  was  the  key  of  all 
that  followed,  from  her  recollection  if  possible. 

"He  was  bom  that  night— God  bless  him!"  said 
Mary  slowly.  Then  she  added,  "I  remember  a  cluster 
of  people  bending  over  him,  and  the  light  on  father's 
bald  head,  and  my  dear  old  lord  with  his  face  down 
quite  close,  and  the  doctor  standing  saying  something 
about  the  child.  And  then^and  then— what  hap- 
pened?   I  remember  no  more." 
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"Vou  were  very  ill,  oh  very  ill;  so  ili  that —  Oh," 
said  Agnes,  "don't  make  me  think  of  lliat  terrible  time." 

"Ah!"  said  Mary,  a  quiet  seriousness  coming  over 
her  face,  though  her  lips  still  smiled,  "you  thought  1 
was  going  lo  die?" 

Agnes  made  no  reply. 

"But  even  that,"  said  Lady  Frogmore,  "was  not 
enough  to  make  you  all  deceive  me  so  cruelly.  No. 
no,  my  dear,  I  did  not  mean  cruelly.  You  must  have 
thought  it  for  the  best  One  can  but  do  what  one 
thinks  is  for  the  best.  Was  there  ever  such  a  thing 
before  thai  a  woman  should  live  and  never  know?  Do 
you  remember  what  the  Bible  says,  'Can  a  woman  forget 
her  child,  that  she  should  not  remember— — " 

"Oh,"  cried  the  poor  soul,  "what  you  have  taken 
from  me!  How  much  you  have  robbed  me  of!"  She 
paused  a  moment  with  her  hands  clasped,  with  the  con- 
sciousness of  wrong  on  her  face.  "ITien  tliat  sterner 
mood  died  away  in  the  old  sweet  way  of  making  the 
best  of  It,  which  Agnes  remembered  with  a  melting  of 
her  heart  had  always  been  Mary's  way.  "Never  n 
she  said.  "Never  mind.  I  know  now,  and  you  mes 
it  all  for  the  besu" 
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CHAPTER   XIX. 


Marv  sal  by  the  bed  in  which  Agnes  lay  for  ne^ly 
half  the  night.  She  was  so  determined  on  ihis  strange 
arrangement  that  her  sister  had  to  yield,  and  as  long 
,  the  darkness  lasted,  which  in  July  moves  slowly, 
much  more  than  in  June,  the  conversation  went  on. 
Martin  lay  on  the  sofa  in  a  distant  corner  and  slepl 
soundly,  but  neither  of  the  ladies  had  any  LnclinBtion 
3  sleep.  It  distracted  the  thoughts  of  Agnes  from  the 
possible  awful  importance  of  this  night  in  Mar's  life  to 
tell  Mar's  mother  everything  that  had  happened,  dwell- 
ing as  briefly  as  possible  upon  the  illness  which  had 
separated  Mary  from  her  child,  and  endeavouring  to 
blur  over  as  best  she  could  the  blank  which  that  illness 
had  left  behind  in  Mary's  mind.  It  was  indeed  a  very 
broken  story,  in  which  a  stranger  wanting  informadoa 
would  have  seen  the  most  serious  gaps  and  deficiences. 
But  10  Mary  the  interest  of  the  details  in  which  Agnes 
look  refuge  to  avoid  the  more  serious  questions,  was  so 
great  that  it  was  always  possible  to  carry  her  past  a 
dangerous  point:  and  the  murmurs  of  the  two  voices 
going  on  all  through  the  uight,  low,  breathed  into  each 
other's  ears,  was  more  like  the  whisperings  of  two  girls 
over  their  little  secrets  of  love  than  the  clearing  up  of 
what  was  almost  a  tragedy,  the  revelation  of  the  strangest, 
k  troublous  story.    Vlxc^  \vtT^\^  NJa5.\w4.v.\  i-JSiN^ieps. 
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and  iremiilous  joy,  all  innocenl  and  sod  as  ihe  liltle 
garment  that  had  been  the  happy  cause  of  it,  possess- 
ing as  yet  no  complications,  realizing  nothing  but  tlial 
she  had  been  proved  to  have  the  dearest  of  all  pos- 
sessions to  a  woman^a  child,  a  baby,  who  lo  her 
thoughts  was  a  baby  still,  and  at  present  linked  himself 
but  dimly  to  any  idea  of  further  developments.  To  be 
told  that  he  was  Mar,  still  gave  little  enlightenment  to 
her  mind,  which  did  nut  know  Mar.  Something  that 
could  be  wrapped  still  in  that  little  film  of  innermost 
apparel — although  it  was  at  the  same  time  something 
which  could  consciously  respond  to  her  affection,  reflect 
his  father's  image  as  Agnes  said  he  did — something 
that  was  al  once  a  loving  human  creature  and  an  infant 
entirely  her  own.  This  was  Mary's  conception  of  the 
child  whom  she  had  discovered  as  if  it  had  been  a 
jewel  that  was  lost.  She  was  not  shaken  by  her  dis- 
covery as  had  been  feared.  She  look  it  sweetly,  quietly, 
as  was  natural  to  lier  gentle  soul.  Happily  it  had  come 
without  any  harsh  discovery,  in  the  gentlest  way,  and  as 
yei  there  seemed  nothing  but  happiness  in  the  lifting  of 
ihe  veil,  the  opening  up  of  the  old  life,  Mary  cried  as 
she  sat  and  listened,  shedding  many  soft  tears.  Her 
eyes  shone  behind  them  with  joy  and  peace.  She  had 
found  what  she  had  lost.  No  more  would  her  old  lord 
frown  upon  her  in  her  dream;  no  more  would  she  feel 
thai  imperfection,  that  something  which  she  could  not 
understand,  the  mystery  which  had  haunted  her  life, 
lliough  she  did  not  know  what  it  was.  She  could  not, 
perhaps  would  not,  for  even  in  this  feeble  state  there  is 
some  moral  control,  allow  herself  lo  think  further.  U 
was  enough   thai   she  had  come  tmx  o^  'Civt  i3ito.«sf>. 


_^ju>uua  cares  for  SO  many  ] 
a  platform  of  weakness  and 
weak  nor  at  any  dJsadvant^ 
Her  sister,  who  had  minisle 
lay  silent,  looking  on  while  s. 
drew  the  curtain  over  the  v. 
bed,"  she  said,  "if  you  will  r. 
not  because  I  am  tired,  for  I 
for  ever,  but  because  we  must 
and  I  suppose  rest  is  necessar 
of  it,"  she  said,  with  a  soft  1 
feet  young  and  Strong  as  if  I  c 
about  twenty,  Agnes,     fiut  tn 
think  I  shall  sleep.     It  is  like 
she  look  her  place  by  her  sisl 
times,  when  the  litUe  girls  we 
you  remember  the  time  when 
girls?" 

They  kissed  each  other,  h 
Uiat  old  recnl'"^="' 
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deep  repose  in  which  she  was  wrapped,  Agnes  stole  oul 
of  bed  and  went  to  the  furthest  window  where  there 
was  a  glimmer  of  the  rising  sun,  and  knelt  down  iherv 
in  the  dawning  ray,  lurmng  her  face  towards  the  east. 
Why,  she  could  not  have  told.  To  turn  her  face  towards 
the  east  was  no  spell,  there  was  nothing  in  that  to 
secure  that  her  prayers  should  be  heard.  .\nd  it  could 
not  be  said  that  she  prayed.  Her  soul  and  body  were 
botli  worn  out.  She  kjielt  there  silent,  her  head  bowed 
in  her  hands.  The  new  day  was  bringing  life  or  death 
to  Mar— which  was  it  bringing,  life  or  death?  She 
knelt  on  silent,  like  an  image  of  devotion.  It  was  some- 
thing at  least  to  await  that  crisis,  when  it  should  come, 
upon  her  knees. 

Lady  Frogmore  slept  toll  it  was  late,  long  afler  Agnes 
h.id  dressed  and  come  upstairs  again  to  await  at  her 
bedside  her  sister's  awakening  with  .i  little  anxiety  after 
all  the  excitement  of  the  night.  Mary  had  lain  very 
still;  she  hnd  not  moved  for  hours,  .md  was  sleeping 
like  a  child.  But  when  she  began  to  give  signs  of 
waking,  her  appear;uice  changed.  She  moved  about 
uneasily,  her  face  contracted  as  if  with  pain;  she  put 
out  her  hands  as  if  appealing  to  some  one.  Suddenly 
she  sprang  up  broad  awake  in  her  bed.  "Martini"  she 
cried,  and  then  "Agnesl"  as  she  perceived  her  sister. 
Her  bre.ith  came  quick,  a  look  of  terror  came  over  her 
face,     "Who  was  it?"    she  cried,  "Who  was  it — that 

said  'May  he  grow  up  an  idiot,  and  kill  you^ '  Who 

W.1S  it,  Agnes?" 

"Oh,  my  lady,  my  ladyl"  cried  Martin  from  the 
other  side  of  the  bed. 

"MAryl  don't  iJiink  of  W\iX,  t«  Goi's  ^ij!ts.r 

//flV  An.  m.J  ihir  At-f.    It,  ^"V 
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"Who  was  it?"  she  cried    "It  was  lo  me  it  wa&&aid.' 
"Oh,  my  lady,"  said  Martin,  "don'i  think  of  suet 

dteadfiil  things." 

"  "May  he  grow  up  an  idiot — and  kill  you — '  It  mi 
said  to  me— it  was  a  curse  upon  my  baby — my  cMd! 
Who  said  ii,  Agnes? — you  know." 

"Oh,  Mary,  what  does  it  matter  now?  Whai  hanii 
could  such  wicked  words  do  to  any  one?  Yes — i 
is  true.  Mary,  1  ought  not  lo  tell  you,  it  was  Leiilii 
Oh,  what  does  it  matter  now?" 

Mary  pushed  her  away,  flinging  herself  out  of 
bed.  "Not  matter!  Martin,  let  mc  dreas  at  u 
Order  the  carriage;  what  is  ihe  firai  Irain.  Wc  n 
go  at  once  by  the  first  train." 

"Where,  Mary?     Oh,  my  dear,  where?" 

"She  asks  me  where?"  cried  Lady  Frogmore, 
pealing  in  her  excitement  to  the  maid.  "She  asks 
where,  and  s!ie  knows  my  boy  is  in  that  woman's 
— my  child  in  that  woman's  hands:  She  said,  may 
grow  up  an  idiot— my  child,  my  baby!  and  he  is 
her  hands.  Oh,  quick,  quick,  give  me  my  thin^ 
Order  the  carriage!  There  is  a  train,  early,  thai  w 
went  by  before.  Oh.  the  slow,  horrible  train  it  is, 
remember,  stopping  everywhere;  but  at  least  doat  li 
us  lose  it  now." 

"Is  il  to  the  Park  you  are  going,  Mary?" 

"Where  else?"  cried  Lady  Frogmore;  "is  not  ni 
child  there?  and  in  her  hands,"  She  was  too  impaiien 
to  accept  the  usual  services  of  her  maid,  but  t' 
herself  in  wild  haste,  her  trembling  hands  tying 
and  fastening  buttons  all  wTOng.  Her  two  atteodantl 
could    do   UtUe  b\i\.  \ooV.  wiv  -is^  ■^■n.  \«a  9ie.vd^«aa, 
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snatched  at  everything.  The  gentle  Mary,  always  so 
tranquil  and  niild,  was  transfigured  wilh  passion  and 
eagerness.  Wlien  she  heaid  that  it  was  too  late  for  the 
morning  Iraiti,  it  was  a  shriek  rather  than  a  cry  which 
burst  from  her  breast.  "Oh,  why  did  you  let  me  sleep? 
Why  did  1  sleep?"  she  cried  bitterly.  There  was  no 
possibility  of  calming  her,  no  means  of  explaining  how 
they  had  arranged  everything  for  her  comfort  that  she 
might  rest  afler  unusual  cxcitemcni  and  exhaustion. 
She,  rest !  Mary,  who  had  been  the  object  of  unceasing 
care  for  years,  whose  every  mood  had  been  considered, 
and  from  whom  everybody  near  warded  and  kept  off 
any  possible  shade  of  annoyance,  forgot  all  that  Ju  a 
moment.  She  became  the  Maiy  of  old,  she  who  was 
I^titia's  right  hand,  she  who  spared  no  trouble,  who 
thought  of  everybody  but  herself-  Mary  was  as  ranch 
surprised  at  being  the  first  to  be  thought  of,  at  having 
her  rest  cared  for,  as  if  that  long  time  of  care  and  ob- 
servance had  never  been.  "Rest  for  mc?"  she  cried. 
."Vou  should  have  known  belter,  Agnes— you  might  have 
known  I  should  not  rest  till  I  have  seen  ray  boy."  She 
woke  without  a  doud  upon  her  memory  of  that  fact, 
bul  with  tliis  new  dread  springing  u])  in  her  mind  which 
could  not  lie  calmed  down.  They  set  off  in  time  for  a 
later  train  after  a  weary  interval  of  wailing,  an  interval 
that  seemed  to  both  as  if  it  would  never  end.  M;iry 
had  been  seized  in  the  new  sense  of  motherhood  wilh 
a  panic  and  fear  of  alarm  which  nothing  could  iiiiendi. 
She  who  had  forgiven  everything  to  I^litia,  who  had 
thought  of  nothing  cither  in  her  madness  or  her  recovery 
but  the  interests  of  her  former  friend,  now  feared  her 
as  if  she  were  a  crimmal,  ami  W\\  \\i.a.\  v-^c^  xoRfro-ws^ 
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ihu  heir  remained  in  her  hands  was  a  moment  o( 
danger,  "She  will  do  him  no  harm,"  Agnes  tried  10 
say,  "She  is  not  kiad.  She  does  not  love  him,  but 
she  will  do  hira  uo  harm,"  Mary  would  not  IJsteii  lo 
this  voice  of  reason.  The  woman  who  had  wislted  thai 
the  unborn  child  might  grow  up  an  idiot  and  kill  hh 
parents  appe.ued  in  no  light  but  that  of  a  possible 
murderess  lo  her  who  had  newly  discovered  his  existence 
and  ihat  she  was  his  mother.  She  waved  off  her  sistei's 
soothing  words.  She  put  Agnes  herself — Agnes  who 
had  loved  hint  always,  who  had  been  his  first  guardiAQ, 
all  the  mother  he  had  ever  known — in  a  secondaiy 
place  as  one  who  could  not  divine  the  pas^on  of  the 
mother  love.  "It  is  easy  for  you  to  speak."  she  said, 
crying  out  in  her  impatience  that  the  horses  crept,  lh4t 
they  would  be  too  late  for  ilie  train,  and  then  that  the 
train  itself  was  like  a  country  can,  and  would  not  g<). 
Then  there  came  those  long  waitiiigs  at  the  junctioos, 
ihe  interval  between  one  little  country  conveyance  and 
another.  The  rain  of  yesterday  had  all  passed  away. 
The  day  was  bright,  illuminating  the  face  of  the  country, 
mocking  at  the  heaviness  of  the  travellers.  Lady  Frog- 
more  was  flushed  and  eager,  full  of  enquiry,  walking 
about  during  the  times  of  wailing,  explaining  to  every- 
body iliat  she  was  going  to  her  son,  to  bring  him  home, 
to  Ihe  great  confusion  of  those  who  knew  her  story,  and 
knew  too  thai  Mar  lay  dying.  Her  acquaintances 
looked  al  her  with  trouble  and  suspicion,  looked  an- 
xiously aside  al  Martin,  who  followed  her  misiress  about 
as  she  walked  up  and  down.  Had  poor  Lady  Vn^ 
mate's  brain  given  way  again?  was  what  they  asked 
each  other  with  t\\e\r  li^c?..    'av^  \\.  -^-^s  ^-^wr-  vi.>!MaK 
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business,  and  there  was  no  one  important  enough  tci 
interfere. 

As  for  Agnes,  she  was  incapable  of  any  activity. 
When  she  was  permitted  to  be  quiet  for  a  momeni 
there  fell  upon  her  heart  the  other  dreadful  burden  which 
Mary  had  not  understood,  whicli  Agnes  shrank  from  in- 
sisting upon.  Was  ii  all  loo  late,  loo  late,  a  terrible  irony 
of  Providence  which  sometimes  seems  to  keep  the  word 
of  promise  to  the  ear,  as  well  as  Ihe  pagan  fates,  to 
give  when  the  gift  is  no  longer  of  any  use?  Was  his 
mother  hurrying  in  all  the  new  p.ission  of  her  love 
and  trust  lo  find  no  child,  no  son,  but  only  what  was 
mortal,  the  poor  casl-off  garment  of  flesh  that  had  once 
been  her  boy?  Was  it  all  over,  ihni  struggle?  or  had 
it  perhaps  ended,  as  the  nurse  hoped,  in  life  and  not 
in  death?  As  she  approached  the  time  when  she  should 
know,  Agnes'  mind  began  to  play  with  this  hope : 
tremulous  gleams  of  happiness  and  possibility  flashing 
before  her  eyes,  which  she  dared  not  receive  or  dwell 
upon,  but  which  came  to  her  without  any  will  of  hers, 
flaming  through  the  dark,  lighting  up  the  skies,  then 
sinking  into  greater  gloom  than  ever.  While  Mary 
walked  about  in  the  intervals  of  waiting,  Agnes  sat  out 
of  sight  in  the  most  retired  comer  she  could  find,  dumb 
and  faint  with  the  awful  suspense.  She  could  not  com- 
municate to  her  sister  what  she  feared,  yet  feared  doubly 
for  the  consequence  to  Mary  if  in  tlie  heat  of  her  newly 
awakened  feeling  she  should  come  suddenly  against 
that  thick  blank  of  loss.  Oh,  to  foresiAll  Ihe  next  turn, 
to  know  what  a  few  hours  might  bring  forth — happiness, 
the  perfection  of  being,  a  new  life,  a  brighter  world— a^ 
madness,  misery  and  death?     'r\\u%  \Vt  w«.  w9«.\  -aT* 
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dumb  and  incapable  of  speech,  her  throat  dry 
lips  parched,  while  the  other,  all  energy  and  eage^ 
soothed  her  impatience  by  movement  and  eager  com- 
munication of  her  purpose— going  lo  find  her  boy. 

The  railways  have  almost  annihilated  distance  every- 
body says,  and  it  is  true.  But  when  a  succession 
of  slow  country  trains  on  cross  lines  have  lo  be  gone 
through,  with  many  pauses,  stoppages,  and  change 
Ihere  is  nothing  which  gives  the  same  impression  of 
delay  and  miserable  tardiliood.  To  haste  for  a  litUe 
time  towards  your  end,  and  then  to  stop  and  spend  as 
long  a  lime  or  longer  in  aimless  waiting,  repeating  ihc 
same  again  and  again  in  an  afternoon's  journey!  No 
wagon  on  the  country  road  seems  lo  be  so  slow,  so 
lingering,  so  impossible  to  quicken.  It  was  dark  when 
they  arrived  at  the  nearest  station  to  the  Park,  and  then 
a  long  interval  followed  "before  they  could  obtain  the 
broken-down  ratllitig,  clattering  coiuitry  fly  whicli  drove 
them  six  miles  further  to  the  P;u-k.  It  was  all  that 
Agnes'  lips  could  do  to  utter  an  inquiry  "How  is  Lord 
Frogmore?"  when  the  keeper  of  the  lodge  woke  up  out 
of  his  first  sleep,  stumbled  forth  to  open  the  gate,  half 
reluctant  to  admit  visitors  at  such  an  hour,  "I  think  I 
heard  as  the  young  lord's  a  bit  better,"  said  the  yawn- 
ing lodge-keeper.  Her  heart  leapt  up,  almost  choking 
her  in  her  sudden  relief.  Bui  how  did  she  dare  to 
trust  this  indifferent  outsider,  who  cared  nothing?  Al 
least,  at  least,  he  lived  still,  which  was  much.  Mary 
had  grown  quite  silent  in  the  excitement  of  the  arrivaL 
She  put  her  hand  into  her  sister's  and  grasped  it  as  if 
to  keep  lierseU  up,  Wv  ^aid  Tvo^hsn^.  They  dismounted 
out    of  the  noisy  ft^  a.\  \\ve  ewi  o'i  'Cnt  -aM-^-ia,  'XStw^ 
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obeying  ihe  impulse  of  Agnes,  asking  no  reason.  There 
were  slill  lights  about  the  upper  windows,  and  a  glimmer 
in  the  hall,  the  door  of  which  was  opened  to  them  by 
ii  servant  who  was  in  wailing,  and  who  at  firet  looked 
as  if  he  would  refuse  them  admittance,  but  gave  way 
at  the  sight  of  the  two  ladies.  He  gave  Agnes  in  a 
subdued  whisper  the  bullelin,  "A  lillle  better — fever 
diminished,"  which  in  the  instantaneous  and  unspeak- 
able relief,  took  all  strength  and  power  to  move  from 
her  after  all  her  sufferings.  She  leaned  back  upon 
Martin,  nearly  fainting,  her  eyes  closing,  her  limbs 
refusing  to  support  her.  In  that  moment  Lady  Frog- 
more  drew  her  hand  from  her  sister's.  She  asked  no 
questions.  No  weakness  or  sinking  of  heart  or  courage 
w.is  in  her.  She  neither  looked  nor  spoke  to  any  one 
round  her,  but  swiftly  detaching  herself,  tlirowing  off 
her  cloak,  disappeared  up  the  great,  partially-lighted 
staircase  as  svih  and  as  noiseless  as  a  ghosL 


CHAPTER    XX. 

The  day  after  ilie  hurried  visit  of  Agnes  to 
had  been  one  of  gathering  d.irkncss,  and  exhaustion  t 
the  young  sufferer.  He  was  so  ill  and  had  been  ill  so 
long  that  the  interest  of  the  household  had  almost  come 
to  an  end.  There  was  nothing  to  be  done  for  him,  not 
even  the  beef  tea  to  prepare,  the  v.iriely  of  drinks  which 
had  kept  up  a  certain  link  of  service  between  the  ack- 
room  .ind  the  rest  of  the  house.  All  that  seemed  over. 
He  had  passed  from  the  t\eces^\\ie?i  o^  W«  •«"«&«.  ^^ 
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living,  and  now  there  was  nothing  bul  a  half-imp aiictii 
waiting — a  longing  of  strained  nerves  and  uuention  far 
the  end  of  the  suspense — till  all  should  be  over,  and 
the  lilUe  tale  told  out. 

Letitia,  who  felt  herself  the  chief  person  involved, 
did  not  feel  even  impatient  that  day.  ft  was  by  this 
time  a  foregone  conclusion,  a  question  of  time.  The 
'  doctor  even  had  said  scarcely  anything,  had  only  shaken 
his  head,  and  even  the  cheerful  nurse,  the  woman  of 
daylight  and  good  hope,  was  daunted,  and  did  not 
repeat  her  better  auguries.  John,  who  had  avoided  his 
wife,  who  had  refused  to  discuss  Uie  subject,  now  Icl 
her  speak,  sitting  with  his  head  bent  on  his  breast,  and 
making  little  reply,  but  stil!  listening  to  what  she  said- 
She  had  a  great  many  plans,  indeed  had  draivn  out  in 
her  active  mind  a  whole  scheme  of  proceedings  for  their 
future  guidance,  of  changes  to  be  made  both  for  plcitsurv 
ind  profit,  things  of  much  more  importince  than  ibese 
alterations  in  the  house  on  which  she  had  set  her  miod 
the  first  time  she  came  into  it.  I^etitia  spoke  low,  but 
she  spoke  boldly,  bidding  her  husband  remember  that 
though  it  was  very  sad  it  was  a  thing  that  had  always 
been  necessary  to  look  forward  to,  and  that  after  all  ii 

,  his  just  inherit;«jce  that  was  now  coming  to  him. 
And  John  had  not  stopped  her  to-day.  It  was  all  tnre 
enough.  The  poor  boy  had  been  aii  iiiierrupiion  lo 
llic  course  of  events,  and  now  things  were  returning  w 
their  natural  course.  He  had  a  soft  heart,  and  it  was 
sore  for  Mar;  but  I^titia  had  reason  on  her  side,  and 
what  she  said  was  not  to  be  refuted  or  despised. 

She  was  very  busy  that  day,  not  going  out  ibc  IwT 
1  drive  or  recewing  a-u^j  ■"  "" 
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anxious  inquirers  who  came  to  beg  for  a  little  more  in- 
formation than  tlie  bulletin  gave — Ihe  clerical  people 
about,  and  the  oearest  neighbours,  whom  hitherto  she 
had  allowed  to  enter;  very  busy  in  her  own  room 
planning  out  a  great  many  things.  It  would  make  a 
change  lo  everybody — a  different  style  of  living,  a  great 
extension  and  amplificalion  would  now  not  only  be 
possible  but  necessary.  She  put  it  all  down  on  paper, 
making  out  her  arrangements  systematically,  whidi  was 
an  exercise  that  she  loved.  If  the  poor  boy  lingered 
for  a  week  longer  that  would  make  no  difference  aflcr 
all.  She  had  promised  to  Duke  to  send  for  him  if  Mar 
became  worse;  but  she  decided  that  she  would  not  do 
so,  for  what  would  be  the  good?  Mar  was  far  too 
weak  lo  take  an  interest  in  any  one,  perhaps  even  to 
recognize  his  cousm.  .\nd  Letitia  felt  that  she  could 
not  bear  the  noisy  grief  with  which  her  son  would  no 
doubt  receive  the  news,  which  was  the  best  news  for 
him  that  could  possibly  be.  It  was  bad  enough  to  see 
Letty  with  her  red  eyes  moping  about  the  house,  and 
Tiny  devoting  herself  to  her  lessons  as  if  the  mortifica- 
tion of  her  soul  over  them  was  more  appropriate  lo  the 
crisis  than  anything  she  cared  for.  Utile  fools!  who 
did  not  know  what  was  to  their  advantage!  But  even 
to  them  it  would  not  make  the  difference  it  would  make 
to  Duke.  For  Duke  there  could  be  no  doubt  it  was 
the  one  thing  to  be  desired;  yet  Letitia  knew  he  would 
make  a  greater  fuss  than  even  the  girls  were  doing,  and 
this  she  could  not  bear. 

Next  morning  she  was  a  little  later  than  usual  in 
leading  her  room.  She  had  not  slept  well.  Her  mind 
had  been  so  full  of  all  thai  sbe  hiti  \,q  is>,   \v  ■«■».  ■wk 
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anxiety  that  kept  her  awake,  for  anxiety  had  almost 
left  her  in  the  certainty  of  what  was  going  to  happen; 
but  merely  the  preoccupation  of  her  mind  and  the 
responsibihty  on  her  shoulders  of  seeing  thai  eveiylhing 
was  done  in  this  emergency  so  as  to  secure  the  approval 
of  the  world.  Though  her  mind  was  fiill  of  exulLaiion, 
she  was  most  anxious  nol  to  show  it;  not  to  be  spok< 
of  as  heartless  or  worldly.  A  slight  fear  that  she  hjd 
committed  herself  to  the  attendants  of  the  sick-room, 
and  that  they  had  penetrated  her  true  feelings,  troubled 
her  a  little;  but  what  did  a  couple  of  nurses  matter? 
She  was  so  late  that  morning  that  she  did  not  as  tisual 
see  the  night  nurse,  with  her  lugubrious  countenance. 
shaking  her  head  as  she  went  to  take  her  necessaiy 
rest.  Letitia  liked  llie  night  nurse  best  She  had  alwjys 
thought  the  other  too  hopeful;  but  whal  did  it  matter 
now  what  one  thought  or  the  other?  She  went  direct 
to  the  sick-room  when  she  left  her  own.  putting  on  as 
she  went  the  necessary  solemnity  of  countenance  with 
which  to  receive  what  there  could  be  no  doubt  would 
be  bad  news.  It  startled  her  a  little  to  hear  an  un- 
usual murmur  of  voices  in  the  ante-room  where  Uie 
doctor  was  in  the  habil  of  pausing  lo  give  his  directions. 
She  could  not  hear  what  they  said,  but  there  w.as  some- 
tlung  in  the  tone  of  the  consultation  which  struck  her, 
like  a  sudden  dart  thrown  from  some  unseen  Iiand- 
What  did  it  mean?  She  went  into  the  room  quickly, 
her  composure  disturbed,  though  she  would  not  allcnr 
herself  lo  think  there  was  any  reason.  What  reason 
could  there  be?  The  first  thing  Letitia  saw  was  Ihc 
nurse  crying — the  cheerful  nurse — the  fool  of  aa 
limisl  who  bad  aWi'^?.  ^miVe -^w^i^W-' 
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all  was  over  then?  This  woman  had  the  folly  to  allow 
herself  to  get  interested  In  the  case;  and,  besides,  might 
well  be  crying  too  for  the  end  of  n  good  job,  A  spirit 
of  malice  and  fierce  opposition  somehow  sprung  up  in 
Letitia's  mind,  and  prompted  this  mean  thought.  Yes, 
it  was  tlie  end  of  a  good  job,  of  good  feeding  and  good 
pay,  and  very  easy  work.  No  wonder  she  cried;  and 
to  make  herself  interesting,  too,  in  the  doctor's  eyes. 
This  flashed  through  Mrs.  Parke's  mind  in  a  second, 
while  she  was  walking  into  the  room.  It  broke  up  her 
calm,  but  rather  with  a  fierce  impulse  of  impatience 
and  desire  to  take  the  hussy  by  the  shoulders  than  wit]i 
any  real  fear. 

The  doctor  was  stooping  over  the  table  writing 
a  prescription.  A  prescription!  Wliat  did  they  want 
with  such  a  thing  now?  He  looked  up  when  he  heard 
her  step.  Its  face  was  beaming.  He  put  down  his 
pen  and  came  forward,  holding  out  both  hands.  "I 
have  the  best  of  news  for  you  this  morning,  my  dear 
lady,"  he  said. 

LetJtia  was  too  much  startled  to  speak.  She  would 
not,  could  not  permit  hcr^f  to  believe  her  eyes.  She 
drew  her  hands  impatiently  from  his  clasp. 

"The  crisis  has  come^and  passed,"  he  said.  "The 
fever  has  gone.  I  find  his  temperature  almost  normal, 
and  the  pulse  quite  quiet." 

"What?"  said  I^titia.  She  could  not  believe  her 
ears.  She  had  no  time  to  regulate  her  countenance,  to 
look  as  if  she  were  glad.  Her  jaw  fell,  her  eyes  glared. 
"What?"  she  said,  and  she  could  say  no  more. 

"I  do  not  wonder  you  ate  ov«cowt.    \  ^«wN  wvy^^ 
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as  if  it  were  loo  much.     Sit  down  and  take  a 
to  recover " 

She  sat  down  meclianically  and  glared  at  him. 

Her  feeling  was  that  if  there  had  been  a  knife  mi 
the  table  she  would  have  strack  at  him  with  it — a  shuf 
one  that  would  have  turned  that  smile  into  a  griniatc 
and  made  an  end  of  it.  Too  much!  The  fever  gone. 
gom!  She  panted  for  breath,  fiercely,  like  a  vA& 
beast. 

"It  is  wonderful,  but  it  is  trae,"  said  Dr.  Bat^k 
He  added  after  a  moment:  "It  is  curious  the  diffnaii 
ways  we  take  it.  This  good  little  woman,  who  always 
hoped  the  best — cries:  and  you,  Mrs.  Parke,  you — ■ — " 

"Do  you  mean  that  he  will  live?"  Letitla  said. 

"I  hope  sfy — I  hope  so.  The  only  danger  now  is 
weakness;  if  we  can  feed  him  up  and  keep  hilM  quiet. 
It  is  all  a  question  of  strengih^ — — " 

"You  have  said  that  ever  since  you  were  called  ia" 

"Ah,  yes,  that  is  true,  but  in  a  different  sense. 
Strength  to  struggle  with  a  fever  is  one  thing;  strength 
to  pick  up  when  it  is  gone  is  another.  Yesterday,  evciy 
moment  the  fire  was  flaming,  burning  out  his  life — now 
Cveiy  moment  is  a  gain.  Look  at  him.  He's  asleepi. 
He  hasn't  been  asleep,  to  call  sleeping — not  honcsl 
Sleep — for  days  and  nights." 

All  this  was  but  as  the  blowing  of  the  wind  to  Le- 
titia.     She  did  not  hear  the  words.     She  heard  only 

over  and  over  again,  "the  fever  is  gone "     Bui  hy 

this  time  she  had  begun  to  call  her  strength  to  her,  \a 
remember  dully  that  she  must  not  betray  hersdt  Slie 
interrupted  the  doctor  in  the  midst  of  his  phrase. 

"Do  you  mean  lival  \\e  -wSA  XwtT'  *«.  sai&. 
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"As  long,  I  hope,"  said  the  doctor,  promptly,  "as 
his  best  friends  could  desire." 

"I  don't  seem  lo  understand,"  LetiUa  said.  "I 
thought  ail  hope  was  over,  t  thought  he  was  dying. 
Why  did  you  make  me  think  so — and  my  husband, 
loo?" 

"I  am  sorry  if  I  have  given  you  unnecessary  pain, 
Mrs.  Parke—" 

"Oh,  unnecessoiy!  it  was  all  unnecessary,  I  sup- 
pose. You  have — you  have  frighlened  us  for  nollung, 
Dr.  Barker;  given  us  such  days  —  and  nighls."  She 
broke  into  a  little  wild  laugh.  "And  alt  the  time  there 
IS  nothing  io  it  I"  she  cried. 

The  nurse  had  dried  her  eyes  and  was  staring  al 
Ihis  strange  exhibition,  and  LetiUa  had  begun  to  per- 
ceive that  she  had  got  out  of  her  own  control,  and 
could  not  recover  the  command  of  her  words  and  looks. 
She  had  been  so  taken  by  surprise,  so  overwhelmed  by 
the  sudden  shock  that  the  commotion  in  her  brain  was 
like  madness.  It  was  all  she  could  do  not  to  shriek 
out,  to  fly  at  Ihc  spectators  like  a  nild  cat.  Haw  dared 
they  look  and  see  what  she  had  not  the  strength  lo 
conceal  ? 

"I  will  go,"  she  said,  "and  call  John;  he  will  tell 
you  what  he  thinks,"  with  the  impulse  of  a  maddened 
woman  lo  bring  a  man's  strength  into  her  quarrel  and 
punish  her  adversary.  What  she  thought  John  could 
do  to  Dr.  Barker  she  did  not  know;  and  indeed  she 
did  not  go  to  lell  John.  She  returned  to  her  room 
which  she  had  left  only  a  few  minutes  before,  and  from 
which  she  chased  the  frightened  housemaids  with  a 
stamp  oil  Ihc  floor  which  m^e  Ihcrcv  fe-j  ■«'i®.'j,\«'a-"4«»% 
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brooms  and  duslers  behind.  Tlie  tvindows  were  H 
open,  the  simshirn:  bursting  in  in  a  great  Lwinkllng  </ 
lighl  after  yesterday's  raJii.  She  locked  llie  door  tbi 
she  might  be  alone,  and  closed  the  windows  one  ii\a 
another  with  a  sound  like  thunder.  To  give  exprcssiic 
to  the  rage  thai  devoured  her  was  something,  a  nen* 
sity,  the  only  way  of  getting  out  her  passion.  The  fo« 
gone,  the  fever  gone!  the  fever  which  was  her  &iew). 
which  had  worked  for  her,  which  had  promised  evay 
thing  —  everything  that  her  heart  desired.  And  tlwj 
looked  her  in  the  face  and  told  her  it  was  gone!  dc 
fools  and  hypocrites,  that  vile  woman  crying  in  her 
falseness,   the  man  triumphing  over  her,   pretending  lu 

congratulate  her  when  he  must  have  known Hoe 

could  they  help  knowing?  They  must  have  IcnoMn- 
They  had  done  it  on  purpose  to  make  her  betray  her- 
self, lo  surprise  her  thoughts,  lo  exult  over  her.  And 
she  had  been  so  sure,  so  easy  in  her  mind,  so  cciuio 
that  everything  was  going  welll  Oh,  ohl^her  breath  nf 
rage  could  command  no  more  cxpresaon  than  thai 
common  monosyllable.  She  could  not  appeal  to  Cod 
as  people  do  in  such  wild  shocks  of  passion.  It>ini> 
not  God  who  could  be  appealed  to.  The  other  per- 
haps if  she  had  known  how — tliere  are  times  wlien 
devil-worship  might  be  a  relief  if  it  could  be  doiie. 

"My  God!"  said  Dr.  Barker,  who  was  not  so  «• 
strained.  "She  is  wild  with  disappointment  and  nge. 
Did  she  wish  the  boy  to  die?" 

"Oh,  doctor — she  wished  her  own  boy  to  be  in  his 
place,"  said  the  ouise,  who  perhaps  had  a  semi-niAtenul 
light  upon  the  m.itter.  The  doctor  kept  oa  "  "  ' 
as  he  fimshed  ^lis.  ■9K'acc\ijvi'svi, 
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"Don't  wake  him  for  this  or  anylhing^iiot  even  for 
food;  but  give  him  the  food  as  I  toid  you." 

"I  know,  I  know,"  said  the  nurse,  on  whom  the 
overstrain  of  her  nerves  was  telling,  too;  "don't  you 
think  1  know,  sir,  how  important  it  is." 

"Don't  you  go  off,  loo— don't  leave  him  for  a  mo- 
ment.    Avoid  all   noise  or  discussion.     Try  and  keep 

everyone  out,  especially "     He  did  not  finish   his 

sentence,  but  it  was  unnecessary. 

"All  I  can  do,  doctor— all  I  can  do.   But  Mi 
is  tlie  mistress  of  the  house." 

"She  will  not  come  back  again,"  he  said,  " 
be  in  a  terrible    fright   when  she   knows  how  she  be- 
trayed herself.    Poor  thing !  as  you  say,  it  was  to  put  her 
boy  ill  his  place.    They  were  wild  before  when  this  boy 
was  born.   Well,  perhaps  there  is  some  excuse  for  them," 

"But  you  will  come  back  to-night?" 

"I  should  think  so,  indeed."  he  said,  "and  befc 
to-night.     And  I  shall  see  John  Parke  as  I  ga" 

But   by   that   strange   influence   which    nobody 

explain,  before  the  doctor  left  the  room  the  news     

somehow  flashed  through  the  house-  The  fever  gonel 
John  Parke  came  out  into  the  hall  as  Dr.  Barker  came 
downstairs.  "Is  it  true?"  he  said.  It  would  be  vain  to 
assert  that  there  was  not  a  dull  throb  which  was  not  of 
pleasure  or  gratitude  through  John  Parke's  being  when 
that  rumour  had  come  to  him.  The  cup  was  dashed 
from  his  lips  again,  and  this  time  for  ever.  He  had  10 
pause  a  moment  in  the  library,  where  he  was  sitting, 
thinking  mvoluntarily  of  the  new  life,  to  gulp  down 
somethings  which  shamed  him  to  the  bottom  of  his 
he.iri.     But  when  he  came  o\iv  Vo  roco.  \!Ba  ioOMv  -^ksS. 
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very  shock  had  brought  all  his  tenderer  feelings  bsd 
"Is  it  true?"  he  said  with  a  quiver  of  emotion  in  in 
voice.  And  at  ihat  moment  Letty  came  flying  in  from 
the  park  and  flung  herself  upon  his  neck,  and  kisstd 
him  like  a  whirlwind,  "Oh,  papa.  Mar's  better!"  ito 
said,  her  voice  between  a  soft  shout  and  song  of  jin 
ringing  through  the  great  house.  There  was  no  douU. 
no  hesiuiion  in  Letty's  rapture  and  thankfulness.  Aod 
it  was  with  almost  as  true  a  heart,  notwiihslanding  kn 
momentary  pang  of  feeling,  thai  John  grasped  the  doc- 
tor's hand  and  said  "Thank  God." 

How  the  news  ran  through  the  house !  It  was  knntro 
before  it  was  ever  spoken  at  all  to  the  cook,  who  tnune^ 
diately  rose  from  the  retirement  in  which  sJie  was  con- 
sidering her  menu,  and  ordered  a  delicate  young  chicken 
to  be  prepared  to  make  soup,  "I  know  what's  wanted 
after  a  fever.  Something  hevery  hour,"  said  that  dignitary. 
It  swept  up  like  a  breeze  to  the  housemaids  upsL-iir^ 
busy  with  their  work.  "Oh,  that's  what's  put  the  ttCssn 
in  such  a  p.ission,"  they  said  with  unerring  logic.  Tiny. 
released  from  her  lessons  by  the  same  instinctive  con- 
sciousness of  something,  danced  a  wild  jig  round  the 
hall  to  the  tune  of  "Mar's  belter.  Mar's  better!"  ail 
her  hair  floating  about  her,  and  her  shoes  coming  off  in 
her  frenzy.  And  thus  nature  and  human  feeling  held 
the  day  and  reigned  triumphant,  notwithstanding  the 
fierce  tragedy,  indescribable,  terrible — a  passion  which 
rent  the  very  soul,  and  to  which  no  crime,  no  honor 
was  impossible,  which  raged  and  exhausted  itself  in  the 
silence,  shut  up  with  itself  and  all  devilish  impulses  in 
Uie  best  loom,  iu  the  bosom  of  lIk  dUKlroiB  $£• 
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Lbtitia  was  a  long  lime  in  her  room,  and  was  net 
visible  at  all  downstairs  during  the  moment  of  gladness 
which  changed  the  aspect  of  everjlhing.  Her  door  re- 
mained locked  all  the  morning,  and  the  housemaids 
were  shut  out,  unable  to  "do"  the  room,  which  was  ihc 
most  curious  interruption  of  all  the  laws  of  life.  The 
bed  was  not  made,  nor  anything  swept  nor  dusted  at 
noon,  when  she  appeared  downslairs^a  thing  which 
had  never  happened  before  in  the  house,  which  never 
happens  in  any  respectable  house  except  in  cases  of  ill- 
ness. Missis'  room,  too,  the  most  important  of  all! 
Nobody  saw  what  went  on  inside  in  those  two  long 
hours.  Perhaps  only  John  divined  the  straggle  which 
was  going  on  in  his  wife's  mind,  and  he  but  imperfectly, 
having  little  in  his  own  nature  of  the  poison  in  hers. 
And  John  took  very  good  care  not  to  disturb  Lfilitia. 
He  would  neither  go  himself  nor  let  I-e!iy  go  lo  make 
that  her  mother  knew  the  good  news  about  Mar, 
or  to  see  if  she  were  ill  or  anything  wrong.  She  was 
re  to  know,  he  said;  and  no  doubt  she  had  something 
do  which  kept  her  in  her  room.  But  there  was  also 
no  doubl  that  he  was  somewhat  nervous  himself  ai  her 
Jong  disappearance.  Two  hours  she  was  invisible,  which 
for  the  mother  of  a  family  and  the  mistress  of  a  house 
very  long  time.  When  she  came  downstairs  she 
Jtad  her  bonnet  on  and  was  going  oviv.   ^V«^  Va.i  wfeK^tA. 

/f.^  Pm.  „^J /Mr  A^.    II,  ^\ 
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the  brougham  though  it  was  a  very  bright  and  wann 
d.iy,  and  announced  that  she  was  going  lo  Ridding  fcr 
some  shopping  she  had  to  do,  but  wanted  no  one  lo  go 
with  her — nor  were  they  lo  wait  luncheon  for  her  should 
she  be  late. 

"Vou  have  heard  of  course,  Letitia,  about  fthr." 
John  said,  as  he  came  out  with  his  old-fashioned  polite- 
ness  lo  put  his  wife  into  the  carriage. 

"Is  there  anything  new  about  Mar!"  she  said,  willr 
a  sort  of  disdain. 

"Oh,  mamma,  he's  better!  Uie  fever  is  gooe,  he  is 
going  to  get  well,"  cried  Tiny,  who  was  stil]  dondi^ 
about  the  hall. 

"Is  that  all?"  said  Mrs.  Parke,  "I  heard  that  boon 
ago" — and  she  drove  away  without  a  smile,  without  i 
word  of  satisfaction,  or  even  pretended  salisfaclion— he( 
face  a  blank  as  if  it  had  been  cut  out  of  stone.  They 
watched  the  carriage  turn  the  corner  into  ihe  avenue 
with  a  chill  at  their  hearts.  "Was  mamma  angry?" 
Tiny  asked.  John  I'arke  made  no  answer  to  his  dbild'f 
question,  but  went  back  lo  the  library,  and  took  up  hi* 
paper  with  a  heavy  heart.  He  had  fell  It  htmseIC  more 
shame  to  him,  more  or  less:  a  sort  of  horrible  pang  of 
disappointment:  but  she — it  troubled  him  to  divine  how 
she  must  be  feeling  it.  What  awful  sensations  aiwl 
sentiments  were  in  her  heart?  It  was  not  for  herself 
John  said,  trying  lo  excuse  her — it  was  for  Duke  and 
for  him.  If  she  only  would  understand  that  he  did  noi 
mind,  that  he  was  glad,  very  glad,  that  his  brother's  son  was 
getting  belter,  that  Mar  was  far  loo  much  like  his  own 
child  to  make  his  recovery  anything  but  a  happy  tit- 
ciimslancel     ^oWis  \\ea.tv   a.Ai!ii.  ^oii  ■* 
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fixed  face.  Oh,  if  she  could  be  persuaded  that  neither 
Duke  nor  he  would  have  been  happy  in  the  promotion 
that  catne  through  harm  to  Marl 

Letitia  sank  back  in  the  comer  of  the  brougham 
where  nobody  could  see.  She  had  been  in  almost  a 
freniy  of  rage  and  pain,  walking  about  ihc  room,  throw- 
ing herself  on  the  sofa  and  even  on  the  floor  in  the 
abandonment  of  her  fierce  misery,  hurting  herself  like  a 
passionate  child.  No  shame,  no  pride  had  restrained 
her.  She  had  locked  her  door  and  dosed  her  windows 
and  given  herself  up  to  the  paroxysm  which  would  have 
been  shameful  if  any  one  had  seen  it — yet  which  gavu 
a  certain  horrible  relief  to  the  sensations  that  rent  her 
to  pieces.  To  have  it  all  snatched  from  her  hands 
again  when  she  had  made  up  her  mind  to  it,  when 
everything  was  so  certain!  To  be  proved  a  fool,  a  fool, 
again  trusting  in  a.  chance  which  never  would  come!  It 
seemed  to  Letitia  that  God  was  her  enemy,  and  a  malig- 
nant one,  exulting  in  her  disappointment,  laughing  at 
her  pangs.  She  was  too  angry,  too  cruelly  outraged  to 
be  content  with  thinking  of  chance,  or  Ihat  it  was  her 
luck,  as  some  people  say.  She  wanted  someone  to  hale 
for  it — someone  whose  fault  it  w.-is,  whom  she  could 
revile  and  affront  and  defy  to  his  face  The  deception 
of  circumstances,  the  disappointment  of  hopes,  the  cruel 
way  in  which  she  had  been  lulled  into  security  only  to 
be  the  more  bitterly  awakened  from  her  illusion,  made 
her  mad.  Not  as  Mary  had  been  made  mad,  not  with 
any  confusion  of  mind,  but  with  a  horrible  and  intense 
subversion,  a  sense  of  being  at  war  with  everything,  and 
living  only  to  revenge  herself  upon  God  and  man. 
She   had    revenged  herself  \ipou  \vvrra:\^  ^\x^  ti'v  i**'. 
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beating  her  head  against  the  wa!l,  dig^ng  her  oatU  im 
her  flesh,  hecausc  she  had  been  such  n  fool,  oh,  sudi  i 
fool  I  iis  1.0  heheve  ihat  what  she  ivished  was  W  tit 
And  then  there  formed  in  her  mind  an  awful  thoughu 
a  movement  of  resistance,  a  refusal  to  be  overthroini 
She  would  not,  she  would  not  allow  herself  to  be  plxytS 
with,  to  be  beaten,  to  be  foiled,  to  have  the  cup  snatdicd 
from  her  lips  just  when  slie  was  about  to  drink.  Na 
she  would  not  submit!  Though  God  was  the  Ma&ia, 
yel  there  were  ways  of  overcoming  Him— yes,  thne 
were  ways  of  overcoming.  ITiough  He  said  life,  a  human 
creature  though  so  weak,  if  she  had  but  courage  enough, 
could  say  death,  and  He  would  not  be  able  lo  premni 
it.  In  the  madness  of  her  disappoinlraenl  and  rebellioo 
there  came  into  Lelilia's  mind  a  suggestion,  an  idea.  Ii 
did  not  seem  so  much  in  order  to  have  her  own  will. 
and  her  own  advantage,  as  in  order  to  gel  the  betlet  of 
tlod,  who  had  shaped  tilings  the  other  way.  He  Lhoughr, 
perhaps,  there  was  nothing  she  could  do,  tliat  she  would 
have  to  bear  it.  No,  then  I  she  would  not  I  He  should 
sec — He  was  a  tyranl.     He  had  the  power;    but  Ibcre 

I  ways  of  baffling  Him^ihere  was  a  way 

lever  in  all  L^litia's  struggles  had  this  thouglil 
p  into  her  mind  before.  Mar  had  been  helpless  io 
4iands  for  years,  but  her  arm  had  never  armed  it- 
self against  liim.  She  had  never  sought  lo  harm  htm 
If  she  had  exaggerated  and  cultivated  his  weakness  tt 
had  been  half,  as  she  said,  in  a  kind  of  scornful  pre- 
caution, that  nothing  might  happen  lo  him  in  her  houses 
and  half  from  a  grudge,  lest  he  should  emulate  her  own 
sturdy  boys,  over  whom  he  had  so  great  and  an- 
deserved    an    a4v3.t\\.a:gp.     'SJoa  Wi  wcs^  "iv-sii!^  <if 
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harming  him.  After,  when  he  was  really  ill,  when  Pro- 
vidence itself  (for  her  mind  could  be  pious  when  this 
influence  which  shapes  events  was  on  her  side)  had 
seemed  to  arrange  for  his  removal,  as  she  piously  said, 
to  a  better  world,  it  would  have  been  more  than  nature 
had  not  her  mind  rushed  forward  to  that  evidently  ap- 
proaching conclusion  which  would  make  so  great  a  dif- 
ference. Oh,  the  difference  it  would  make!  enough  to 
deaden  the  sense  of  pity,  to  sharpen  every  covetous 
desire.  But  still  she  had  not  thought  of  doing  anything 
to  secure  the  end  she  desired.  No,  no!  all  the  other 
way — nothing  had  been  neglected,  nothing  refused  that 
could  help  him— nothing  except  her  desire,  her  strong 
unspoken  wish,  had  been  against  htm.  And  wh.-il  had 
that  to  do  with  the  issue  one  way  or  the  other?  A 
woman  cannot  pray  to  God  that  a  boy  may  die.  Thus 
the  only  unfair  advantage  which  the  intensity  of  her 
wish  might  have  given  her  was  taken  away.  On  tJie 
other  side  they  had  this  unfair  advantage — they  could 
pray,  and  pray  as  long  as  they  pleased  if  that  was  any 
good.  She  had  only  her  strong,  persistent,  never-sus- 
pended wish.  Nothing,  nothing  had  slie  done  against 
him.  She  had  never  once  thought  of  assisting  or 
hastening  fate. 

But  now  that  God  had  turned  everything  the  wrong 
way  and  dashed  the  cup  from  her  lips,  and  set  Himself 
against  her,  now  in  the  frenzy  that  filled  her  bosom, 
the  rage,  the  shame,  the  rebellion,  the  wild  and  over- 
whelming passion,  a  new  furious  light  had  blated  in 
upon  the  boiling  waves.  Ah,  God  was  great,  they  said. 
Be  could  restore  hfe  when  everything  pointed  to  an- 
other conclusion.     He  could  vioiV,  a.  TC«tid.^-A>N&  »■ 


woman  could  foil  Him.  She  could  kill  Uiough  He  maik 
alive.  A  moment  of  time,_  an  insigmiicant  action — at 
all  His  heoJtng  and  restoration  would  come  to  oodur^ 
Wiere  did  it  come  Trom — that  awful  suggestion?  Hw 
did  il  arise?  In  what  way  was  il  shaped?  From  wtn 
source  did  it  come — the  horrible  thought?  It  canx 
cutting  through  her  mind  and  all  her  agitation  in  ' 
moment  as  if  it  had  been  flinig  into  her  soul  from  iral- 
side.  It  came  like  a  flash  of  lightning,  like  an  arrow. 
like  a  pointed  dart  that  cut  into  the  flesh.  It  was  nut 
there  one  moment,  and  the  next  it  was  there,  dominat- 
ing all  the  commotion,  penetrating  all  the  fever  and  the 
tumull^a  master  thought. 

She  drove  along  the  country  roads  in  the  comer  of 
her  carriage,  seeing  nothing — through  the  noonday  s»in- 
shine  and  ihe  sh,^de  of  the  trees,  through  villages  and 
by  cornfields  where  the  storing  of  the  harvest  had 
begun — and  heard  nothing  and  noticed  nothing.  Ai 
last  she  pulled  the  string  strongly  and  lold  the  coadi- 
man  not  to  go  to  Ridding  but  in  the  other  direction  lo 
another  little  Iowti,  to  a  certain  house  where  she  had  a 
call  to  make.  And  she  made  the  call;  and  came  oai 
of  the  house  while  the  coachman  was  walking  his  hones 
up  and  down,  and  went  into  the  chief  street  of  the 
place  and  made  a  few  purchases,  then  returned  to  the 
house  of  Iter  friend  and  got  into  the  brougham  and  dwvt 
home.  The  coachman  had  not  been  aware  that  she 
had  done  anytliing  but  come  out  of  the  house  where 
she  had  been  calling  when  he  drew  op.  And  he  drove 
home  very  quickly,  having  himself  come  out  before  hts 
dinner-hour,  a  thing  that  did  not  please  him.  Letitia 
R'as  very  pa\e  wlxcn  ^^«  ca.\ne  Vwat  ihs&  •oieA  -wai*  (vet 
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long  drive,  but  she  eat  her  luncheon  and  did  not  again 
shut  herself  from  her  family— nor  did  she  avoid  speak- 
ing of  Mar.  She  went  to  look  at  him  afier  she  had 
rested  a  little. 

"But  I  see  very  little  difference,"  she  said,  "He 
seems  to  me  just  as  ill  as  ever,  too  weak  to  move,  and 
scarcely  opening  his  eyes." 

"But  the  fever  is  gone,"  they  all  cried  together. 

Letilia  shook  her  head.  "1  hope  the  doctor  was 
not  mistaken,"  she  said.  Her  words  threw  a  cold  chill 
Upon  the  household  after  the  delight  of  the  morning. 
But  that  was  all,  "Misws  was  always  one  to  lake  tlic 
worst  view  of  everything,"  the  cook  remarked,  lo  whom 
the  undeniable  proof  of  improvement  which  Mar  had 
'■  shown  by  swallowing  his  chicken  broth  was  a  proof 
that  needed  no  confirmation.  She  sent  up  a  little  of 
the  same  broth  lo  Mrs.  Parke,  hearing  tliai  *.\\e  had  a 
headache,  and  received  a  message  back  lo  the  effect 
that  the  soup  was  very  good,  and  that  it  mtut  be  kept 
always  going,  always  ready,  as  the  young  gentleman 
was  able  lo  take  it.  "But  Til  try  him  with  a  bit  of 
chicken  to-morrow,  no  more  slops,"  said  the  cook, 
llms,  though  she  shook  her  head  and  owned  that  she 
was  not  herself  so  hopeful  as  Dr.  Barker,  I-eiitia  sanc- 
tioned more  or  less  the  satisfaction  of  the  household, 
and  spenl  the  afternoon  in  a  legitimate  way.  She  was 
frightfully  pale,  and  complained  of  a  headache,  which 
she  partly  attributed  to  fatigue  and  partly  tu  the  sun. 
Yet  she  saw  one  or  two  people  who  called,  and  ex- 
plained Mar's  condition  to  them:  "presumably  so  much 
better,"  she  said,  "but  1  fear,  1  fear  the  doctor  takes 
ipo  sanguine  a  view.     A  week  hcucc,  i(  itt  \^  *^\. 
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But,"  ihe  said,  "the  strain  of  suspense  is  tenibk,  il- 
most  worse  than  anyihiug  Ihnt  is  certain."  Tliere  itnr 
people  who  saw  her  that  day  who  declared  aftenratdj 
that  ihey  could  not  undersland  why  it  was  said  «f 
Mrs.  Parke  that  she  had  no  heart,  ^^'hy,  if  ever  Ihct 
was  a  woman  who  felt  deeply,  il  was  Mrs.  Parke  I  The 
suspense  about  her  poor  nephew  and  his  long  illnce 
had  worn  her  to  a  shadow;  it  had  nearly  killed  her— 
especially  as,  poor  thing,  she  was  not  one  who  took  i 
cheerful  view. 

Letitia  paid  sever.al  visits  in  the  evening  to  the  sid:- 
room,  or  to  the  anie-room  connected  with  it,  afier  iIk 
night  nurse  had  begun  her  diUy,  The  other  atlendMi 
was  not  in  sympathy  with  the  mistress  of  tlie  houKT 
but  she  stood  with  the  night  nurse  at  the  door  of  the 
ro(im  and  peered  at  Mar,  and  diey  mutually  shook 
their  heads  and  gave  each  other  meaning  looks.  "1 
wish  I  could  see  him  with  Nurse  Robinson's  eyes," 
the  attendant  said,  and  Mrs.  Parke  replied  with  a  sgh 
that  she  hoped  most  earnestly  the  doctor  was  not  mis- 
taken. "For  I  see  no  difference,  nurse."  "And  neithei' 
do  I,  ma'am,"  said  the  gloomy  woman.  She  paused 
for  a  moment,  and  then  she  added  iji  a  whisper,  Tre 
no  business  to  interfere,  but  I  can'l  bear  to  see  yOM 
looking  so  pale.  I  do  wish,  Mrs.  Parke,  that  you  would 
go  to  bed." 

"I  thought  the  same  of  you,  nurse,"  said  Mrs.  Parke, 
"indeed  I  wanted  to  offer  to  sit  up  half  the  night  to  let 
you  have  a  little  rest." 

"Thank  you  very  much,  but  J  must  keep  lo  my  post." 
the  woman  said. 

\ca  1 
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cordial,"  said  Mrs.  Parke,  "I  have  an  old  mixlute  Ihiit 
has  been  in  the  family  for  a  long  time.  You  miisl  lake 
a  titlle  of  it  from  my  hand:  it  will  strengthen  you," 
There  was  a  little  argument  over  this,  all  whispered  at 
the  door  of  Mar's  room,  and  at  la^t  the  nurse  con- 
sented. She  was  so  touched  that  when  Lelitia  came 
back  carrying  llie  drink,  she  vetilurcd  to  give  Mrs.  Parke 
a  timid  kiss,  and  to  say,  "Dear  lady,  I  wish  you  M'ould 
go  to  bed  yourself  and  get  a  good  rest.  It  is  almost 
more  trying  when  one  begins  to  hope,  and  you  are 
frightfully  pale."  Lelitia  took  the  kiss  in  very  good 
part  (for  the  nurse  was  a  lady),  aud  promised  to  go  and 
rest.  It  was  slill  early,  the  household  not  yet  settled 
to  the  quiet  of  the  night,  and  John  had  not  come  up- 
stairs: so  thai  there  was  nobody  to  note  Leiitia's  move- 
ments, who  went  and  came  through  the  half-lit  corridor 
in  a  dark  dressing-gown,  and  with  a  noiseless  foot,  steal- 
ing from  her  own  room  to  that  of  the  patient  She 
had  made  this  little  pilgrimage  several  times,  when, 
listening  in  the  ante-room,  slie  heard  at  last  the  heavy 
regular  breathing  of  the  attendant  in  Mar's  room,  which 
proved  to  her  that  what  she  intended  had  come  to 
pass.  Lctitia  paused  for  a  moment  outside  the  door. 
She  was  a  little  light  woman,  slill  slim,  even  thin,  as  in 
her  younger  days.  She  moved  like  a  ghost,  making  no 
sound;  but  when  she  perceived  that  all  was  ready  for 
her  purpose,  there  was  something  that  almost  betrayed 
her,  and  that  was  the  labouring,  gasping  breath  of  ex- 
citement, which  it  was  all  she  could  do  to  keep  down. 
Her  lungs,  her  heart,  were  so  strained  by  the  etTort  to 
be  calm,  that  her  hurried  respiration  came  like  the 
breath  of  a  furnace,  hot  and  inlctru^V^i.    "^w.  ^M»A 


holding  on  to  the  framework  of  the  door,  looking  ia 
from  tJie  comparative  light  of  the  room  in  which  she 
stood  to  the  shaded  room  in  which  Mar  lay,  with  lie 
light  falling  upon  the  table  by  his  bedside,  where  were 
his  drinks  and  medicines — and  faintly  upon  the  irfiiie 
pillow  V'ith  the  dark  head  sunk  uiion  it,  in  a  gfaosd* 
stillness.  The  nurse  sat  in  an  easy  chair  behind,  out  of 
llie  light,  with  her  head  fallen  back,  wrapped  in  sleqi, 
breathing  regularly  and  deep. 

Lelitia  stood  .ind  watched  for  a  whole  long  minute, 
which  might  have  been  a  year,  peering  with  her  while 
and  ghastly  face,  like  a  visible  spirit  of  evil.  When  sht 
had  a  little  subdued  the  panting  of  her  heart  she 
pushed  the  door  noiselessly,  and  stole  into  the  iocuil 
She  kept  her  eyes  upon  the  sleeping  nurse, 
draw  back  if  she  should  move;  but  that  waj 
interruption  Lelitia  feared.  She  had  left  the  ■ 
for  her  own  safe  retreat.  Ii  had  not  occun-ed 
that  anyone  could  follow  behind  her.  She  went  over  (0 
the  bedside  to  the  table  on  which  the  light  fell.  And 
ihere  she  stood  still  again  for  another  terrible  moinenL 
Did  her  heart  fail  her,  did  any  hand  of  grace  hold  her 
back?  She  might  have  done  what  she  had  to  do  three 
limes  over  while  she  stood  there  nilh  one  hand  upon 
her  breast  keeping  down  her  panting  brealJi.  TTien 
she  put  her  right  hand  for  a  inomenl  over  the  glass 
with  the  milk  that  stood  ready,  the  drink  for  the  sick 
lioy.  That  was  all.  It  was  the  affair  of  a  raoment. 
She  might  have  done  it  In  the  nurse's  presence,  and  no 
one  would  have  been  the  wiser.  When  she  had  done 
it  she  made  a  step  backward,  meaning  lo  pass 
she  had  come.     BuV  TOs.v.cai 
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the  open  air  slie  came  suddenly  against  sometliing, 
some  one,  who  stood  behind,  and  who  grasped  without 
a  word  her  clenched  right  hand.  Letitia's  labouring 
heart  leai>ed  as  if  il  would  have  bnrst  out  of  her  breast. 
There  came  from  her  a  choked  and  horrible  sound, 
not  a  cry,  for  she  durst  not  cry.  She  kept  her  senses, 
her  consciousness  by  a  terrible  effort.  No!  whoever 
it  was,  if  it  was  John,  her  husband,  if  it  was  one  of  her 
children  who  had  discovered  her  in  this  awful  moment 
— whoever  il  was,  she  would  not  fall  down  there  at 
Mar's  bedside  like  a  murderer  caught  in  the  act.  Nol 
out  of  the  room,  at  least,  out  of  the  scene-^soniewhcre, 
where  they  might  kill  her  if  they  pleased,  but  not  there 
— not  there! 

He  or  she  who  had  seized  her  from  l>ehind  stretched 
n  hand  over  her  shoulder  and  look  the  milk  from  the 
table,  and  then  the  two  figures  in  a  strange,  noiseless, 
mingling,  half  struggle,  half  accord,  passed  from  llic 
darkened  room  into  ihc  light,  and  looked  in  a  horror, 
beyond  words,  into  each  other's  faces.  And  then  all 
Ihe  forces  of  self-control  could  no  longer  restrain  the 
affrighted  lieart -stricken  cry — "Mary!"  which  came  from 
i.etiiia's  dry  lips. 
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In  the  moment  of  ihal  movement,  half-drag^d  liy 
Ihe  fast  and  firm  hold  upon  her,  half  pusliing  her  caplor, 
and  notwithstanding  the  horror  and  panic  of  her  airesi 
and  discovery,  Lelitia  had  time  to  form  in  her  miad  ihc 
explanations  she  would  ^ve  to  John,  if  it  were  John 
or  if  it  should  happen  to  be  Letty  (which  was  im- 
possible — but  all  things  are  possible  to  guilt  and  mortal 
terror — ■)  the  indignant  superiority  with  which  she  would 
send  her  away.  But  when  she  twisted  herself  round 
and  confronted  in  the  light  of  the  ajile-room,  whidi 
seemed  a  brihiant  illumination  after  the  dark  chamber 
within,  the  face  of  Mary!  Mary!  Letitia's  strength  col- 
lapsed, her  self-command  abandoned  her,  the  gasping 
breath  came  in  a  hoarse  rattle  from  her  tliroal,  her  jaw 
fell,  her  eyes  seemed  to  turn  upon  tJielr  orbits.  Slic 
hung  by  the  hand  that  held  her  half  insensible,  help- 
less, overwhelmed,  like  a  bundle  of  clothes,  as  if  she 
had  no  longer  any  sensation  or  impulse  of  her  own. 
The  only  thing  that  kept  her  from  falUng  was  the  grip 
upon  her  hand,  and  the  support  of  the  arm  which  Maiy 
had  put  round  her  to  reach  it.  She  was  stunned  and 
stupefied,  scarcely  alive  enough  to  be  afraid,  though 
there  began  to  grow  upon  her  mind  by  degrees  a  con- 
sciousness that  this  woman  who  held  her  had  bceo  inad 
■which  even  when  aVt  Vai  ^'^  t:»m.\»»ii^.s 


was  what  Letitia  feared  most  in  all  the  world.  Mary 
was  taller  than  her  prisoaer.  She  seemed  taller  now 
than  ever  she  had  been  in  her  Hfe,  her  eyes  were 
shining  like  stars,  her  nostrils  dilated  with  excitement 
and  strong  feeling,  her  colour  coming  and  going.  She 
did  not  speak,  but  wilh  her  other  hand  held  the  milk 
to  I^etitia's  lips,  always  with  her  arm  supporting  her,  as 
one  might  offer  drink  to  a  child.  "Drink  ii,"  she  said 
at  last,  "drink  it!"  in  a  keen  whisper  that  seemed  to 
cut  the  silence  like  a  knife.  No  mercy,  no  pity  were 
in  Mary's  eyes.  She  held  Letiiia's  wrist  in  a  grip  of 
iron,  and  pressing  upon  her,  forcing  her  head  back,  held 
the  glass  to  her  lips,  "drink  itl — drink  iti"  The 
struggle  was  but  a  momentary  one,  and  noiseless. 
They  were  like  two  shadows  moving,  swaying,  forming 
but  one  in  their  speechless  conflict  Then  came  the 
sudden  crash  of  the  shattered  glass,  as  Lelitia,  recover- 
ing her  forces  in  her  desperation,  with  a  sudden  twist 
of  her  arm  dashed  it  from  her  antagonist's  hand.  The 
contents  were  spilled  between  iheni,  and  fonned  a  white 
pool  upon  the  floor,  from  which,  instinctively,  each 
woman  drew  back;  and  then  iJiey  stood  gazmg  at  each 
other  again. 

Lelitia 's  every  nerve  was  trembling  with  terror, 
physical  fear  surmounting  the  first  panic  of  discovery-. 
which  was  a  terror  of  the  mind.  She  expected  every 
moment  an  aeces  of  madness,  in  which  she  might  be 
torn  limb  from  limb  —  though  at  the  same  time 
calculating  that  the  mad  woman  might  loose  her  hold, 
and  there  might  be  a  possibility  of  desperate  flight,  and 
of  all  the  household  on  her  side  protecting  her,  and 
sudden    relief  from   every    Vcnoi.     t\\t  \v».N«tt  ^^  ^s& 
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I  emergency  brought  back  to  her  after  the  first  speeth- 
P  less  horror  her  power  of  thought  and  calculation.  Sa 
I  kept  her  eyes  upon  Mary's  eyes,  still  wild  with  frigbi, 
I  b\it  awakened  to  a  vigilant  watch  and  keen  attentiom  to 
every  indication  of  the  other's  looks.  But  this  was  nw 
the  Mary  whom  Lelilia  had  ever  seen  before.  Her  faM 
had  cleared  like  a  sky  after  rain.  It  was  like  thai  sir 
ethereally  pale,  exalted,  with  a  transparence  that  seemetl 
to  come  from  some  light  beyond.  Mary  was  no  lon^ 
I  a  weak  woman  distracted  by  over  tendeniess,  by 
I  visionary  compunctions,  humbleness,  niicertaJnty — bat 
dear  and  strong,  with  the  quivering,  expanding  nostril^ 
the  wide  open  eyes  and  trembling  lips  of  inspiration. 
She  held  her  captive  still,  though  she  stood  a  little  apart 
from  her,  grasping  fast  in  her  own  Lctitia's  shut  hand. 

i"What  did  you  put  in  it,"  she  said,  "to  kill  my 
boy?" 
"Mary!"  Letitia  panted,  "Why  do  you  tiy  tn 
frighten  me? — your  boy? — you  have  told  me  yon  had 
uo  boy " 
"WTiom  you  tried  to  kill— before  he  was  bora: 
whom  you  drove  oul  of  my  knowledge — for  I  was  mad. 
1  know  it  all  now— and  you  did  H;  what  did  you  pnt 
in  that  to  kill  my  boy?" 
There  came  a  shriek  from  Letitia's  labouring  breast 
The  words  maddened  her  again  into  frantic  lerror. 
She  made  a  wild  effort  to  free  her  hand.  Though  tl 
was  a  shriek,  and  intense  as  the  loudest  outcry,  it  was 
subdued  by  tJic  other  terror  of  being  heard  and  dis- 
I  covered.  Between  the  two  she  htmg  suspended,  not 
I.  able  altogether  to  coerce  nature,  but  still  keeping  its 
iexpressioa  imdei;  "  ^^^" 
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"Maiy,"  she  cried,  "let  me  go^lel  me  go!" 

"What  was  it  you  put  in  it  to  kill  htm?" 

"Mary!     Let  me  go— let  me  go!" 

"Not  till  you  tell  me;  and  then  you  shall  go — where 
you  will;  away  from  here — away  from  my  boy." 

They  were  women  not  used  to  any  such  struggle, 
and  feeling  in  the  depths  of  their  hearts  that  to  slriTggle 
so  for  any  reason  *as  a  shame  lo  them;  and  every 
moment  as  it  passed  brought  this  consdousness  more 
near  to  Mary,  who  in  the  first  shock  was  capable  of 
anything.  Perhaps  her  hold  loosened,  perhaps  Letitia 
felt  the  magnetic  effect  of  that  rclaxalion  even  before  it 
was  palpable.  All  at  once  she  flung  out  her  arm  whicli 
Mary  held,  and  threw  something  which  was  in  it  into 
the  dull  small  hre  which  smouldered  in  the  grale,  and 
which  was  kept  there,  notwithstanding  the  warmth  of 
the  July  uights,  for  the  uses  of  the  sick-room.  There 
was  a  faint  clang  of  g]is&  against  the  bars,  and  then 
the  two  figures  separated  altogether  and  stood  apart, 
still  gazing  at  each  other  with  panting  breath. 

Lctitia  had  felt  tliat  if  she  ever  got  free  from  the 
grasp  that  held  her — if  ever  she  could  throw  off  thi; 
hand  that  was  Uke  velvet  yet  closed  on  her  like  iron, 
there  was  but  one  thing  to  do,  to  fly,  to  get  help,  lo 
make  everybody  understand  that  l^dy  Frogmore,  mad 
as  she  had  once  been  before,  had  bursl  in  on  her  and 
tried  to  kill  her.  But  now  that  she  had  freed  herself 
she  did  not  lake  to  flight  as  she  intended.  She  drew 
away  a  step  nearer  the  door,  thai  she  might  ret^n  that 
alternative — and  kepi  the  most  watchful  eye  upon  her 
antagonist,  ready  in  a  moment  lo  fly.  Rut  she  did  nut 
do  50.     Her  breath  begau  w  tokh;  tncw  ttaaJo^.    "^-w.- 
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haps  she  was  relieved  that  tlie  attempt  had  failed— 
which  at  once  relaxed  the  tragic  tension  of  her  nerves; 
at  all  events  her  heart  gave  a  leap  of  satisfadion  ifejl 
there  was  no  proof  against  her,  The  milk  spih  on  the 
floor  had  soaked  into  (he  carpet — the  vial  was  fused 
into  liquid  metal,  which  could  betray  no  one,  in  the  fin. 
She  had  gone  through  a.  terrible  moment  but  it  w»» 
over.  She  fell  back  upon  ihe  wall  and  supported  her- 
self against  it,  propping  up  Ihe  shoulders  which  siill 
heaved  wilh  ihe  storm  that  was  passed — and'  then  sttt 
said  in  something  like  her  usual  voice — 

"What  is  this  all  about.  Lady  Frogmore?" 

Mary  had  come  to  herself  like  Leiiua.  The  fir« 
impulse  of  passioit  and  excitement  failed  in  her,  it  was 
so  unusual  lo  her  gentle  bosom.  She  looked  at  this 
woman  who  stood  defiant,  staring  at  her,  with  a  look  of 
wonder  and  doubt.  "If  I  have  done  you  any  wrong — " 
she  began  with  a  quaver  in  ber  voice;  and  then  paused 
"You  know,"  she  began  again,  "that  I  have  not  done 
you  WTong.  Vou  stole  into  the  room  in  the  dark,  you 
put  something  in  his  drink.  Oh,"  cried  Mary,  clasping 
her  hands,  "if  1  had  not  come  at  tJiat  moment,  if  God 
had  not  sent  me,  my  boy  might  have  been  murdered. 
How  dare  you  stand  and  face  me  there?  Go,  gol" 
She  stamped  her  foot  upon  the  floor.  "Gol  Don't  coiue 
near  my  child  again." 

"Your  child,"  Lelitia  said,  wilh  a  smile  of  scorn. 
"Vou  who  never  had  onel  You  have  said  so  a  hundred 
limes." 

Mary's  tips  opened  as  if  to  reply — then  she  paused. 
"Who  am  I  lo  be  angry!"  she  said.  "I  have  given  her 
cause  ty  speak.     0\v,  ?p"   *ve  cv\c6.,  "-igi.   \miiiiMSi 
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accuse  you.  You  know  what  you  have  done,  and  I 
know,  and  that  will  separate  us  for  ever  and  ever.  No 
one,  no  one  shall  come  near  ray  child  lo  harm  him 
again,  for  his  mother  will  be  there.  Go,  you  wicked 
woman,  go," 

"You  are  mad,"  cried  Lelilia,  "who  would  believe 
8  mad  woman?  Say  what  you  please,  do  you  think 
anyone  will  listen  to  youl  Yon  are  mad,  mad!  I'll 
have  you  put  in  an  asylum.  I'll  have  you  shut  up. 
I'll —  Oh,  save  me  from  her,  she's  mad,  she's  mad!" 
cried  Letitia,  with  a  shriek.  There  was  someone  coming 
— and  Mary  had  put  forth  her  hands  as  if  to  seize  her 
again.  Letitia  ran  past  her  to  the  door,  and  there  stood 
for  a  moment  panting,  vindictive.  "Do  you  thmk  they 
will  leave  him  with  a  mad  woman?"  she  cried,  then 
gave  another  shriek  and  fled;  for  it  was  not  John  as  she 
thought  who  was  coming  lo  protect  her  but  another 
cloaked  figure  like  a  repetition  of  Mary's,  who  appeared 
on  the  other  side.  She  did  not  stop  for  further  parley, 
.but  ran  wildly,  with  the  precipitation  of  terror,  into  the 
long,  silent,  dim  corridor. 

"What  has  happened?  What  is  it?"  said  Agnes, 
terrified,  going  up  lo  her  ^sier  who  stood  with  clasped 
bands  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  the  light  falling  upon 
her  face.  Mary  put  her  arms  round  her,  giving  her  a 
dose  momentary  embrace,  which  was  half  joy  lo  see 
Wme  one  come  who  would  stand  by  her.  and  half  an 
instinctive  motion  to  support  herself  and  derive  strengtji 
from  her  sister's  touch. 

"I  came  lu  time,"  she  said.  "I  saved  him.  He  is 
safe.  1  will  never  leave  ray  child  again.  Oh,  never 
while  she  is  herc^ -" 

//>,r/\r,.  flW  Hri,  Apf.    II.  ^^ 
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"What  is  it?     What  is  il,  Mary?" 

Mary  told  her  story,  leaning  upon  her  sister,  tinldr^ 
her  fast,  whispering  in  her  ear.  Eveo  Letitia's  oio  iti 
vituperations  had  been  subdued,  whispers  of  pas»» 
and  desperation,  no  more.  But  to  Agnes  it  seemed  : 
incredible  table,  a  vision  of  the  still  confused  and  "c 
dering  brain.  She  soothed  Mary,  patting  her  shtnddc 
with  a  trembhng  hand,  saying,  "No,  no.  You  mu«  lu" 
dreamt  it  No,  no,  my  dear:  oh,  that  was  not  the  it 
ger,"  in  a  troubled  voice.  Mary  detached  herself  fpc 
her  sister,  putting  Agnes  away  genUy,  but  with  deds<t 
She  took  off  the  bonnet  which  she  had  worn  all  'i 
time,  and  tied  the  veil  which  had  dropped  from  iiow 
her  head.  Then  she  went  into  the  inner  room  wifhiw 
a  word.  To  pass  into  thai  silent  and  darkened  iw- 
out  of  the  agitation  of  the  other  was  like  going  inioit 
other  world.  The  breathing  of  the  nurse  in  her  drtp 
sleep  filled  il  with  a  faint  regular  sound,  TTie  pauoi: 
did  not  stir.  Mary  sal  down  at  the  fool  of  the  bod 
like  a  shadow.  Her  figure  in  its  dark  dr«sa  seemed  tn 
be  absorbed  in  the  dimness  and  pass  out  of  sighl  a!to 
gether.  Agnes  stood  al  the  door  and  looked  into  tlr 
chamber  full  of  sleep  and  silence,  weighed  down  (ly  itn 
mystery  about  her.  Had  that  fantastic,  horrible  5C«t 
really  happened,  or  had  it  been  but  a  dream?  That 
were  still  traces  on  the  carpet  of  something  white  llu 
had  soaked  into  it,  and  her  fool  had  crushed  a  pottin 
of  the  broken  glass  upon  the  floor.  Was  it  true?  Wb 
il  possible  it  could  be  true?  She  stood  wondering  » 
the  verge  of  the  stillness  that  closed  over  the  sick-rvoa 
in  which  her  sister  had  disappeared.  It  is  straDgc  * 
any  time  to  \oot  mvo  a  tV^riot^  ■ii'i.'i  c«.c>Mj^^d.    TIk 
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feeble  patient  in  the  bed  noiseless  in  the  slumber  of 
weakness,  ihe  watcher  by  his  side  invisible  in  ihe  gloom, 
^a  point  of  wakeful,  anxious  life  among  those  shadows. 
The  nurse  sleeping  heavily  in  the  background,  invisible, 
added  another  aching  circumstance  to  the  mystery — 
nurses  of  that  class  do  not  sleep  so.  Was  it  true?  Could 
h  be  Inie? 

She  was  called  back  to  the  common  passage  of 
affairs  by  a  Taint  knock  at  the  door  of  the  ante-room, 
'and  going  to  it  found  Martin ,  conducted  by  a  sleepy 
maid  who  had  been  roused  to  prepare  I.ady  Frogmore's 
foom.  "Where  is  my  lady.  Miss  Hill?"  said  the  anxious 
'Martin.  "I  can't  find  my  lady.  It's  late  and  she's  tired, 
and  I  must  gel  her  to  bed." 

"No,  Martin;  she  will  not  leave  her  son  to-night." 

"Oh,  Miss  Hill,  her  son!  She  will  die  of  it.  or  she 
will  go  wrong  again,  and  what  will  everybody  say  to  me 
for  allowing  this?  She  must  come  to  bed.  She  mua 
come  to  bed  I" 

"No  one  can  make  her  do  so,  Martin — the  nurse  has 
gone  to  sleep,  someone  is  wanted  here.  I  will  stay  by 
her,  and  if  I  can  get  her  to  go  to  bed  I  will." 

"You  will  both  kill  yourselves,"  cried  Martin  ag- 
grieved, "and  what  will  be  the  advantage  in  that?  You 
may.  if  you  please.  Miss  Hill,  I  have  no  authority; 
but  my  lady,  my  lady!  It  is  as  much  as  her  life  is 
worth." 

Agnes  bade  the  maid  bring  her  sonic  shawls,  and 
lie  down  herself.  She  went  softly  into  the  sick-room 
and  put  a  wrap  round  Mary's  shoulders,  who  raised  her 
pale  face,  just  visible  through  the  dark  in  its  whiteness, 
to   kiss  her  in  token  of  thanks.     \^e%  ^wM.VvtS^  "s^ei 
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hungry  he-iri  an  anxious  look  at  ihe  patient  and  wa.' 
tied  herself,  to  the  relief  of  various  awful  doubts  tU 
had  been  growing  on  her  Ihttt  he  breathed  softij-  ^ 
regularly,  though  almost  inaudibly.  She  endeavcciii 
in  vain  to  rouse  the  sleeping  woman  behind,  aiid  ibc 
she  herself  retired  into  the  ante-room.  Was  ii 
Could  it  be  possible?  As  slie  sat  there,  realizing  ta 
extraordinary  way  in  which  Mary  and  she  had  hea 
allowed  to  come  in  and  lake  possession — when  she  pa 
ceived  that  no  one  came  near  them,  that  Letitia  da 
not  return,  did  not  even  send  a  servant,  but  ga»r  s 
the  patient  and  the  charge  of  him  without  a  wnoi 
without  the  slightest  notice  of  their  possible  wants,  ( 
care  for  them,  a  sense  of  Ihe  strangeness  of  it  all  git» 
upon  her.  Could  Mary's  lale  be  true?  Oh,  God,  ecwli 
it  be  true?  The  woman  sleeping  so  deeply,  not  to  \x 
roused — the  house  fallen  into  complete  ^»ice  as  t 
everyone  had  gone  to  bed.  Mary  and  she,  as  it  seemed. 
the  only  two  waking  in  all  the  place.  Could  it  be  Dw' 
Could  it  be  true? 

An  hour  or  two  later  the  scene  had  chAoged,  tbc 
sick-room  was  faintly  illuminated  through  the  closed 
curtains  with  the  light  of  Ihe  morning.  And  Agiiri 
looking  ill,  through  the  half  open  doorway,  met  Mary's 
look,  her  face  like  the  clear,  pale  morning,  a  sort  «' 
ecstasy  in  her  wakeful  eyes.  She  did  not  seem  to  1 
moved  since  Agnes  threw  the  shawl  round  her,  nor  bad 
she  closed  those  widely-opened  eyes,  When  she  had 
given  her  sister  that  look  they  returned  to  the  bed 
where  Mar's  young  wasted  couiilenance  was  now  dlndy 
visible.  There  was  almost  a  chill  in  that  blue  dawiuiij 
of  the    new    daV'  ^  wjtoc*^^?,  ^X^m  xo.4  iteen  above 
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on,  the  lighl  of  realily,  yet  ihe  lighl  of  a  vision. 
As  Agnes  looked,  everything  returned  to  its  immovable 
Stillness  again.  The  pale  boy  sleeping,  the  pale  mother 
watching,  the  nurse  behind  come  into  sight  with  her 
bead  thrown  back,  a  potent  witness  in  her  insensibility. 
■"'as  it  true?    Could  il  be  tme? 


CHAPTER    xxill. 

John  Parke  woke  next  morning  to  see  his  wife  in 
her  dressing  gown,  moving  vaguely  about  the  room,  a 
shadow  against  the  full  summer  light  that  came  in  at 
all  the  windows.     He  could  not  make  out  at  first  what 

ivas  doing,  prowling  about  In  a  curious  monotonous 
round  from  window  to  window,  pausing  to  took  out,  as 
it  seemed,  al  the  edge  of  the  blind,  first  of  one,  then 
of  another.  He  watched  her  for  a  little  while  in  vigae 
alarm.  During  all  this  time  a  vague  but  painful  sus- 
picion was  in  John's  mind.  He  knew  better  than  anyone 
how  she  had  looked  forward  to  a  new  state  of  affairs. 
Had  she  not  drawn  even  him  to  that  vile  anticipation, 
to  plan  and  calculate  upon  the  boy's  death?  The  pain 
of  the  thought  that  he  had  done  so  made  more  intense 
bis  sense  of  the  terrible  revulsion  in  her  mind  when  all 
these  horrible  hopes  came  to  an  end.  He  was  not  a 
man  who  naturally  divined  what  was  going  on  In  the 
minds  of  others,  but  the  movement  in  his  own,  on  this 
occasion,    and    the   instinctive    knowledge  which  long 

i  of  companionship  had  vaguely,  magnetically  con- 
veyed lo  him  about  his  wife — nov  1  TOa.v\Rt  (A  ^  ' 
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r  reason,  but  simply  of  impression — -kept  a  di 
about  Letitia  which  suirouitded  no  nther  pefsoQi 
earth.  Something  like  sympathy  mingled  wlh 
creased  his  power  of  comprehending  during  this 
ful  crisis.  How  would  she  make  up  her  mind  10 
asked  himself,  notwithstanding  Uie  horror  and 
with  which  he  thought  of  the  calculations  he 
had  been  seduced  into  sliaring,  He  knew 
how  liiile  she  liked  to  be  foiled,  how  she 
against  disappointment,  and  got  her  will  in  defi; 
every  combination  of  circumstances.  During 
previous  day  he  had  been  very  uneasy,  certain  thtt? 
her  long  absence  she  was  planning  something,  wonda- 
ing  what  she  could  plan  that  would  have  any  efln: 
upon  ihe  present  stale  of  affairs — fearing — he  knew  on 
what  John  could  not  allow  himself  to  think  that  his 
wife  would  contemplaie  harming  the  boy.  Oh,  no,  00 
such  a  thought  was  not  in  his  mind.  Letitia  had  ba 
faults.  She  had  never  been -kind  to  Mar.  She  hid 
[  thought  of  him  as  an  interloper,  as  an  intruder,  as  suf- 
planUug  Duke — and  she  had  not  concealed  her  feeling' 
But  harm  him — by  so  much  as  a  touch.  Oh,  no!  do' 
Nevertheless,  John  had  been  very  uneasy  all  day,  and 
even  in  his  sleep  this  gnawing  discomfort  had  not  Idt 
him.  He  had  dreamed  of  deathbeds  and  dying  persons. 
ind  of  strange  scenes  of  chaos  in  which  she  was  alir.in 
present,  though  he  knew  not  for  what  purpose.  Anii 
when  he  woke  suddenly  and  saw  her  wandering  aboul 
I  the  room  in  the  high  clear  morning  light  like  a  ghoU, 
i  all  the  uneasiness  of  the  previous  day,  all  the  troiiblcii 
)  dreams  of  the  night  came  back  upon  his  hean.  Uft 
watched  hct  foic  a.  TWu\iVe -wXxIwaviX  \s\^';at-a; 
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then  he  called  "LeUua!"  His  voice  made  her  start 
violeiilly — but  she  came  towards  him  at  once,  wrap- 
ping her  dressing-gown  round  her  as  though  she  felt 
cold, 

"Isn't  it  very  early?  Why  are  you  prowUng  about 
at  ihis  hour?" 

"Yes,  I  suppose  it's  early.  I  couldn't  sleep — one 
cannot  always  sleep  when  one  would." 

"You  are  not  such  a  bad  sleeper  as  you  think," 
Baid  John — as  have  said  before  lum,  to  the  calm  of  ex- 
perience, the  partners  of  many  a  restless  wife  and  hus- 
band, "And  I  wish,"  he  added  impadently,  "that  you'd 
let  me  sleep,  at  least," 

Instead  of  quenching  him  by  a  sharp  word,  as  was 
Letitia's  wont,  she  came  towards  the  bedside  and  sat 
down,  luraing  her  back  to  the  light.  "John,"  she  said, 
"there  has  been  a  great  deal  happening  while  you  have 
been  asleep." 

"What?"  he  cried.  He  raised  himself  up  on  his 
elbow,  terrified,  threatening.     "I^etitia,  for  God's  sake, 

i  tell  me  that  anything  has  happened  to  the  boy." 

"Oh.  the  boy!"  she  cried,  with  an  impatience  thai 
was  balm  to  his  heart.  Then  she  went  on,  not  looking 
at  him,  "Fancy,  who  arrived  last  night— Mary,  looking 
for  her  child " 

"Lady  Frogmore!" 

"Mary— and  calling  for  her  child — she  who  always 
denied  that  she  ever  had  one.     She  came  flying  upon 

in  his  room,  .ind  seized  hold  of  me  and  dragged 
me  out  of  it;  mad — mad — ^as  mad  again — as — as  a 
March  hare."  Her  tips  parted  in  a  h.ireh  laugh.  "1 
believe  she  would  have  torn  me  to  ^vccts  "\1  \.V*&.v**. 
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taken  lo  my  heels.  You  know  there  is  nothing  in  ili* 
world  I  am  so  frightened  of  as  madness — nothing!  I 
took  to  my  heels " 

"Wail  a  bit,"  said  John,  "wait,  I  don't  under- 
stand. She  came  in  the  middle  of  the  night  to  see  her 
child?" 

"Agues  must  hai-e  put  her  up  to  ii-  Agnes  must 
have  got  it  into  her  head  at  last  that  she  had  a  child." 

"And  you  were  in  his  room?  What  were  you  doing 
in  his  room,  Letiiia?  Vou  have  never  nursed  him.  You 
were  asleep  when  I  came  upstairs." 

She  gave  him  a  momentary  glance — half  of  defiance, 
half  of  alarm — and  yet  she  had  thought  of  this,  too. 
"I  fancied  the  nurse  looked  sleepy — ^the  night  nurse. 
you  know,  John— I  thought  she  looked  drowsy,  and  I 
stole  back  lo  listen.  Well  I  did,  for  she  wa&  asleep. 
I  went  in  to  see  that  all  was  right  for  the  night — his 
drink " 

Even  Lelitia's  nerve  was  not  enough  for  this.  She 
shivered.  "It  is  cold  at  this  hour  in  the  morning,"  she 
said,  her  teeth  chattering. 

"Did  you  give  him  anything  to  drink?"  John  would 
not  have  dared  to  confess  to  himself  what  dread  ap- 
prehension went  through  his  heart.  And  it  was  dread- 
ful for  him  to  talk  of  il,  though  she  was  so  wonderful 
in  self-command. 

"I? — oh,  no.  f  gave  him  nothing.  I  have  not 
nursed  him,  you  know.  I  saw  that  all  was  there  that 
he  could  want,  and  was  going  to  rouse  the  nurse,  when 
somebody  came  upon  me  and  took  me  bythe  shoulders. 
At  first  I  thought  it  was  you." 

"  Why  should  you  think  that  I  would  uLe  yt 
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thf  shoulders?"  His  suspicion  was  not  quenched,  bui 
seized  upon  every  word. 

"Ves,"  she  said,  "why  should  I?  I  thought,  per- 
haps, you  were  angry  with  me  for  being  there  at  all." 

"Why  should  I  be  angry  with  you,"  he  asked  again, 
"  for  being  there?"  never  taking  his  eyes  from  her 
face. 

On  her  part  she  never  looked  towards  him,  but 
continued  impatiently,  "1  don't  suppose  I  thought  of  the 
whys  and  the  wherefores.  I  thought  it  was  you,  that 
was  all.  And  when  1  found  it  was  Mary— I  don't  know 
whether  she  dragged  me  out  or  I  pushed  her  out. 
Above  all  I  feared  a  noise  to  wake  the  boy." 

John  gave  her  a  long  searching  look.  He  did  not 
want  to  find  her  out  He  wanted  her  to  dear  herself 
from  all  suspicions,  from  all  doubL  "Ah,  the  boyi"  he 
said,  with  a  long-drawn  breath,  "the  poor  boy!  Did  you 
wake  him?  It  might  have  been  as  much  as  his  life  was 
worth." 

"You  think  of  nothing  else  "  she  said.  Then  with 
a  sort  of  indulgence  to  his  weakness,  "The  boy^ncver 
stirred."  She  breathed  forth  heavily  a  sigh — was  it  of 
thankfulness? 

"1  suppose  he  was  sleeping,"  she  added,  with  a  son 
of  bravado,  "I  did  not  look." 

"Good  God!"  cried  John,  springing  np.  "was  there 
any  doubt?  Had  you  any  doubt?"  He  seized  his 
dressing-gown  and  thrust  his  arms  into  the  sleeves,  and 
his  feet  into  slippers. 

"Aye,"  cried  Letitia,  still  without  a  movement,  with- 
out even  looking  at  him,  "go  and  sec.  Nothing  would 
make  me  face  that  woman  again." 
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She  sat  idly  playing  with  a  ring  upon  her  finger, 
turning  it  round  and  round,  but  neither  raised  her  head 
nor  Icmked  :tl  him,  though  he  paused  before  her  with 
again  the  searching  look  of  anxiety  which  he  dared  not 
define. 

"Letitia,"  he  said,  "for  God's  sake  what  do  you 
mean?  There  is  something  in  all  this  I  don't  understand," 

"Ah,  don't  I  speak  plain  enough?"  she  said.  "It's 
Mary  come  back,  and  as  mad  as  a  March  hare," 

"And  you  left  her — a  woman — in  that  state— aloac 
with  the  boy,  just  out  of  the  jaws  of  death?  What's 
that  on  your  gown?" 

She  looked  at  it,  bending  forward  to  see — a  long 
streak  as  of  something  spilt  The  stain  was  stifi^  giving 
a  rigid  line  to  the  stuff-— and  what  John  suspected, 
feared  it  to  be,  cannot  be  put  into  words.  His  eyes 
grew  wild  with  terror,  and  his  voice  hoarse,  as  he  re- 
peated:— 

"On  your  gown?    What  is  it?    What  is  it?" 

"Oh,  the  milk  I"  Letitia  said.  It  brought  every- 
ihing  before  her,  and  a  shiver  ran  over  her  again;  but 
aUo  a  laugh,  which,  though  tuneless  enough,  gave  the 
distracted  man  by  her  side  some  comfort,  for  she  could 
not  have  laughed  surely  if  it  had  been — —  "We  spilt 
it  between  us,"  Letitia  said,  "and  mad  as  she  was  she 
drew  back  for  that,  not  to  spoil  her  dress.  She  had 
her  senses  enough  for  that." 

He  stood  in  front  of  her  for  a  moment,  undecided 
what  to  do,  when  she  suddenly  raised  her  head  and 
cried  sharply,  "John,  why  don't  you  go  and  see?" 

"I  can't  understand  you,"  he  said.  "Vou  tnean 
I  inore  Uhb  I  know." 
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She  looked  up  at  him  jgain  and  laughed  In  a  way 
that  froze  his  blood.  "Don'i  I  always?"  she  said,  wiih 
&  tone  of  contempt.  Then  added,  stamping  on  the 
fk)or  "Go — go  and  see  what  has  happened.  I  will 
never  see  that  woman  again." 

John  went  sofdy  along  the  corridor,  half  dressed, 
ashamed,  miserable.  Something  had  happened  more 
than  he  could  understand,  perhaps  more  than  he  would 
ever  understand.  The  house  was  all  silent,  UTapt  as  in 
a  ganncnt  in  the  morning  sunshine,  which  cniae  in  by 
the  great  staircase  \vindows  and  flooded  everything.  It 
was  still  very  early.  His  step  made  a  sound  which  ran 
all  through  and  through  it.  He  could  not  be  noiseless 
as  the  women  were,  who  stole  about,  and  met,  and  had 
their  encounters,  and  nobody  was  ever  the  wiser.  He 
thought  it  was  in  tht:  middle  of  the  night  that  this 
arrival  must  have  occurred  which  seemed  to  him  like  a 
dream,  and  which  as  he  passed  through  the  sleeping 
house  and  felt  tlie  stillness  of  It  he  began  to  think  must 
be  but  some  wild  fancy  of  his  wife's,  something  which 
could  not  be  true.  When  he  pushed  open  the  door  of 
the  ante-room  a  dark  figure  rose  hurriedly  out  of  a 
chair,  and  met  him  with  ihe  ditsd  look  of  a  person 
disturbed  and  half  asleep.  "Miss  Hill!"  he  cried.  Then 
it  was  true! 

She  put  up  her  hand  and  said  "Hush."  Then,  after 
a  moment,  "He  is  asleep,  like  a  baby;  he  has  never 
stirred." 

"Are  you  sure — that  he  is  asleep?' 

"Oh,  I  thought  that  myself,"  she  cried.  tmd< 
ing  liim.     "He  was  so  quiet.     \ss.,  "i«   " 
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breathing  faintly,  but  you  can  hear  him.     Oh,  safe  a 
sound  asleep  1" 

"My  wife  told  me — his  mother •* 

"She  is  there/'  said  Agnes,  beckoniiig  him  to  th 
door  of  the  inner  room.  He  stood  and  looked  in  fo 
a  moment,  with  his  clouded  and  troubled  laoe,  leaning 
against  the  lintel.  Maifs  ear  had  been  caught  by  the 
sound.  She  looked  up  and  met  his  eyes  with  that 
ethereal  clearness  of  countenance,  the  exaltation  of  her 
aroused  and  awakened  soul.  She  looked  him  in  the 
face  with  a  mild  serenity  and  peace  and  smiled  in  re- 
cognition, then  turned  her  eyes  to  the  bed  as  if  to  shov 
him  the  boy  softly  sleeping  there.  Behind,  the  nurse 
still  slept  in  the  easy  chair.  To  John  it  seemed  as  if 
it  were  all  a  dream,  of  which  there  was  no  explanation. 
How  did  it  come  about  that  the  sick-room  had  passed 
into  the  keeping  of  these  two,  arriving  mysteriously  dur- 
ing the  night,  whom  his  wife  must  have  risen  from  his 
side  to  receive,  of  whom  he  had  heard  nothing?  The 
nurse  asleep,  all  the  usual  faces  gone,  the  mother  who 
had  disowned  him  sitting  in  that  attitude  of  love  by 
Mar's  side — what  did  it  all  mean? 

"This  is  all  very  strange,"  he  said,  drawing  back 
from  the  door.  "I  find  you  here  in  possession  whom  I 
thought  far  away — and  the  mother  who  was  so  estranged 
Did  you  come  down  from  the  skies?  Is  it  safe  to  leave 
her  there?     Is  she " 

Agnes  looked  at  the  man  who  was  comparatively 
little  known  to  her,  who  was  a  man,  frightening  and 
disturbing  in  his  strange  undress  in  the  midst  of  the 
silent  house.  She  was  an  elderly  single  woman,  unac- 
customed to  g^ve  aii'^  3icco\x\iVol\vKts^S.\^^T^aDL>gL\ss^^^ 
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and  tier  weariness  and  all  the  unusual  circumstances 
lold  upon  her.  Her  lips  quivered  and  her  eyes  filled. 
"Oh,"  she  said,  "Mr.  Parke,  do  not  think  we  meant 
any — any  reproach.  Things  have  happened  that  have 
brought  my  sister  to  her  full  senses — and  to  remember 
everything.  I  could  not  keep  her  from  her  boy — you 
would  not  keep  her  from  her  boy — — " 

"Not  if  she  is  sane;  not  if  ii  is  safe,"  said  John. 
He  looked  in  again  through  the  half  closed  door.  Once 
more  Mary's  keen  ear  caught  the  sound ;  and  again  she 
turned  towards  him  her  face,  which  was  like  the  morn- 
ing sky.  She  had  never  been  beautiful  in  her  best  and 
youngest  days.  Now  with  her  grey  hair  ruffled  by  liie 
night's  vigil,  her  mild  eyes  cleared  from  any  film  tliai 
had  been  upon  them,  lambent  and  inspired  with  watch- 
ful love,  her  look  overawed  the  anxious  spectator.  He 
stepped  back  again  with  a  sort  of  apologetic  humility. 
"I  don't  understand  it,"  he  said.  "You  seem  lo  have 
some  meaning  among  you  that  I  don't  know:  but  I  can- 
not be  the  one  to  disturb  her.  I  hope — I  hope  that  I 
ara  making  no  mistake " 

"You  are  making  no  mistake,  Mr.  Parke,"  said 
Agnes.  "Mar  was  my  child  more  than  hers;  he  was 
my  baby.  My  heart  was  nearly  broken,  for  I  thought 
he  was  dying  when  I  came  here  last  night.  But  I  trust 
him  in  his  mother's  hands.  I  give  place  to  her  because 
it  is  her  right.  Do  you  think  1  would  leave  my  boy  lo 
her  if  she  were  not  in  her  full  senses,  ready  to  defend 
him,  ready  to  protect  him — ^?" 

She  stopped,  choked  with  tlie  sobs,  which,  in  her 
great  exhaustion  and  emotion,  Agnes  could  no  longer 
entirely  keep  down. 
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"To  defend  him — to  protect  him?  From  wha:? 
from  what?"  John  said. 

"Oh,  how  can  I  tell?  From  the  perils  and  dangm 
of  the  night;  from  carelessness  and  any  ill  wish."' 

John's  voice  was  choked  as  that  of  Agnes'  had  ban. 
"There  is  no  ill  wish,"  he  said — "none — to  Max  in  ths 
house." 

He  saw,  as  he  spoke,  the  traces  on  the  floor  of 
something  spilt  like  that  on  his  wife's  gown — and  some 
fragments  of  the  broken  glass  which  had  escaped 
Agnes'  scrutiny.  He  did  not  know  what  they  meaol 
He  was  not  clever,  nor  had  he  any  imagination  » 
divine;  but  something  went  through  him  like  a  caii 
blast,  chilling  him  to  the  heart  He  paused  a  moiticnt 
staring  al  ihe  floor,  and  the  words  died  away  on  his  lijit 

Mien  John  returned  to  his  wife's  it>oni  Letitia  was 
in  bed,  and  to  all  appearance  fast  asleep.  The  poor 
man  was  glad,  if  such  a  word  could  be  applied  to  any- 
thing he  was  capable  of  feeling.  He  withdrew  sofU; 
into  his  dressing-room,  and  sat  there  for  a  long  time 
with  his  head  in  his  hands  and  his  face  hidden.  What 
to  think  of  the  mysterious  things  that  had  passed  that 
night  he  did  not  know. 
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CHAPTER    XXIV. 

The  sun  was  very  bright  on  that  July 
When  should  ii  be  bright  if  not  in  iJie  crown  of  sui 
It  tiiumphed  over  ;ill  the  vain  attempts  of 
dr.iwn  and  shutters  closed  to  keqi  il  out,  and  •■ 
in  in  rays  doubly  intense  for  these  precautions,  at  every 
crevice.  One  of  these  resplendent  rays  fell  upon  the 
dress  of  the  watcher  who  sal  by  Mar's  bedside.  ^Vhen 
he  opened  his  eyes  firsi  this  was  what  caughi  them. 
The  dress  was  not  the  black  dress  and  white  aprnn  of 
llie  nurse.  It  was  grey,  of  a  soft  silvery  lone,  with  a 
paiiem  woven  in  the  silk,  and  a  satin  sheen  which 
caught  the  lighL  Mar  in  the  dreamy  stale  of  his  weak- 
ness admired  il  like  a  child.  How  soft  the  colour  waa, 
and  ihe  raised  flowers  which  shone  almost  white  in  that 
wonderful  ray  of  sunshine.  His  pleasure  in  il  suited 
Ihe  dreamy  stale  of  feeble  well-being  in  which  he  lay 
gradually  getting  awake.  It  seemed  a  kindness  to  put 
thai  pretty  thing  before  him  instead  of  the  glare  of  the 
while  apron  on  the  gloom  of  the  black  gown.  What 
was  it,  though,  so  near  his  bed? 

He  raised  himself  and  beheld  the  most  astonishing 
sight.  Not  the  nurse  at  all  with  whose  aspect  he  was 
so  familiar,  but  a  lady.  Her  face  was  shrouded  by  her 
hand,  and  for  a  momeni  he  did  not  recognize  her. 
Iddy    in   those    soft,   beautiful    robes,  w 
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pose;  not  easy  like  the  accustomed  nurse,  who  was  so 
kind  but  not  anxious.  This  figure  leaned  forward  look- 
ing at  him,  intent  upon  him,  though  he  could  not  at 
first  make  out  her  face.  Then  he  perceived  the  grej- 
hair  curling  over  the  hand  which  supported  her  head, 
and  then —  He  gave  a  Utile  cry,  "Ahl"  which  made 
her  rise  and  come  close  to  him.  "Ah!"  he  said  in  his 
surprise;  and  then,  with  a  curious,  long  drawn  breath, 
"Am  I  dead?" 

"Oh  no,  no." 

"1  know:  not  dead,  for  I'm  Uving  and  talking,  but 
I  must  have  died,  I  suppose?     And — and  you  too?" 

She  came  up,  closer  and  closer,  and  took  liis  hand, 
and  began  lo  cry,  clasping  it  witiiin  her  own.  "Why 
should  that  be?     Why  should  that  be?"  she  said. 

"Because,"  said  Mar,  groping  with  his  fiunt,  lialf 
awakened  senses  and  intelligence  still  in  the  strangest 
maze,  "because — you  are  here." 

"Do  you  know  me?" 

He  did  not  answer,  but  in  those  large,  humid  eyes 
of  weakness  the  answer  was  so  plain.  Know  you!  they 
seemed  to  say;  what  do  I  know  but  you?  Mary  dropped 
upon  her  knees  by  the  bedside,  and  began  to  kiss  his 
hand  over  and  over.  "I  am  your  mother,"  she  said. 
and  went  on  repealing  those  words  as  if  they  were 
something  which  he  would  not  believe.  "I  am  your 
mother — 1  am  your  mother."  They  were  a  wonder  to 
her,  but  no  wonder  to  Mar.  He  smiled  with  ihe 
heavenly  light  in  his  eyes  which  belong  to  all,  moic  or 
less,  who  have  come  back  from  the  gates  of  death;  and 
specially  lo  the  children  when  they  are  so  good,  so 
good,  a&  lo  come  bacL     Wa&  there  nva  nay 
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but  wa^  thankful,  oh,  beyond  telling,  lo  her  child  for 
coming  back?  He  looked  at  her  with  that  angelic 
superiority  of  the  newly  relumed,  saying  nothing.  What 
could  he  say?  He  had  known  it  all  his  life,  but  had 
never  said  a  word.  He  had  thought  of  her,  dreamed 
of  her,  longed  for  her,  but  never  had  said  a  word. 
Had  he  died  it  would  have  been  widiout  a  sign  of  that 
paramount  dream  and  longing.  He  had  never  had  any 
sense  of  wrong,  only  of  wistful  wishes  and  a  lingering, 
never-quenched,  always  visionary  hope.  When  Mar  had 
made  up  his  mind,  as  he  had  done  very  early,  many 
years  before,  that  he  would  die,  he  had  fell  a  consola- 
tion in  his  childish  mind  from  the  thought.  God  would 
surely  let  him  attend  upon  her,  be  her  guardian  angel, 
though  he  was  so  little.  And  then  when  she  should 
die  too  ■ —  ah  then !  she  would  not  fail  to  know 
him.  It  was  this  old  childish  thought  so  long  cherished 
that  made  him  think  he  must  have  died  when  he  saw 
his  mother  for  the  first  lime  by  his  bedside.  Bui  he 
shy  to  utter  that  sacred  word.  He  had  dreamt  of 
I  much,  breathing  it  to  himself  like  a  melody  which 
he  alone  had  the  secret  oC  that  the  thought  of  saying 
aloud  filled  him  with  a  strange  trouble.  And  that 
she  should  kiss  his  hand,  she  I  whose  hem  of  her  dress 
he  would  have  been  glad  to  kiss,  troubled  him;  bui  to 
ask  her  to  kiss  him  and  not  his  hand,  was  something 
too  bold,  too  hazardous  to  think  of.  He  could  only 
look  at  her,  as  he  might  have  looked,  at  the  moment 
he  had  so  often  thought  of^  when  he  took  her  hanc 
lead  her  out  of  life,  her  guardian  angel,  and  she 
cognized  him  in  the  light  of  heaven. 

'I   am  your  mother,"  she  kept  saying.     "Do  "^i; 
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know  me,  do  you  know  me?"  laying  her  cheek  u 
bis  baud,  kissiiig  every  wasted  finger.  Maty  did 
wait  for  any  answer,  perhaps  she  did  not  want  iL 
was  enough  for  her  to  make  her  statement  clear  to  J 
to  show  him  who  she  was.  She  had  no  fear  of 
afiectioD,  nor  ajiy  compunction  as  if  for  guih  of 
own  towards  him.  None  of  these  things  troubled 
mind.  She  was  as  if  she  had  come  home  from  a  i 
absence,  which  by  the  most  innocent  natural  causes 
kept  her  separate  froni  her  boy.  This  was  the  w^ 
wluch  it  seemed  to  affect  her.  She  was  not  aware* 
she  bad  been  in  faiiU  or  required  forgiveness — ors 
there  was  any  special  harm  or  misfortune  in  iL  ■ 
had  aiiiTOd  in  lime.  That  was  the  conviction  wan 
her  heart  She  had  come  in  time.  Her  boy  had  t 
in  danger,  and  she  had  arrived  in  time  to  save  ] 
Had  there  been  any  sense  in  her  mind  of  guih  towi 
him  it  woold  all  have  been  driven  away  by  this  ba 
thought.  She  had  been  not  a  moment  too  late,  esa 
in  time.  Had  she  .imved  earlier  she  mighi  never  t 
known  the  risk  be  ran,  or  the  supreme  need  there 
of  her  presence  to  protect  him — and  had  she  arri 
later  he  might  have  been  lost  She  came  by  the  j 
vidence  of  God  exactly  in  time. 

Agnes  outside  heard  the  murmur  of  the  voices, ; 
fearing  she  knew  not  what,  that  her  sister  might 
too  much  and  disturb  the  equilibrium  of  the  patieol 
so  important  a  moment,  came  stealing  into  the  room 
prevent  any  overstrain  of  emotion.  Poor  Agnes  1 
been  the  only  mother  Mar  had  ever  known.  All  t 
he  knew  of  maternal  tove  and  tenderness  was  from  1 
and  he  was  Xo  h«  ^iit  ■^lti^^.  tJci«ished  thing  in 
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world,  the  apple  of  her  eye.  But  when  she  came  in 
thus  upon  the  pair  she  was  nol  welcome  lo  either.  She 
vas  a  distuibing  influence,  a  third  party.  They  did  not 
want  her.  This  is  so  often  the  fate  of  the  third  thai 
she  was  not  surprised,  but  it  cannot  be  said  that  she 
liked  it.  It  requires  a  quite  celestial  knowledge  of  the 
heart  and  charity  for  all  its  waywardness  to  enable  one 
to  see  one's  self  set  aside  and  another  preferred  who 
has  not  done  half  so  much  to  deserve  thai  preference, 
Mar  indeed  hailed  her  more  openly  than  he  had  done 
his  mother,  holding  out  his  disengaged  hand  to  her, 
drawing  her  nearer;  but  it  was  more  as  witness  of  his 
blessedness  than  as  the  cause  of  any  part  of  it.  .\nd 
Mary  got  up  from  her  knees  as  her  sister  came  in,  as 
if  now  ihe  intimate  things  of  the  heart  must  be  put 
away,  and  the  ordinary  ones  attended  to.  She  bent 
over  the  bed  and  kissed  his  cheek,  and  then  she  re- 
lumed lo  the  cares  of  the  nursing,  which  all  this  time 
had  been  laid  aside. 

"The  question  now  is  whai  we  should  give  him," 
said  Mary.  "He  must  want  something.  Ii  would  have 
been  wrong  to  disturb  him  in  that  beautiful  sleep,  but 
now  ihat  he  is  awake  he  must  have  something.  What 
shall  we  do?  Go  down  and  forage  for  him,  or  wake 
this  poor  woman,  who  will  be  ready  to  kill  herself " 

"1  cannot  be  sorry  for  her,"  said  Agnes,  "to  sleep 
all  through  the  night  when  she  could  nol  know  how 
much  she  might  be  wanted." 

"It  is  not  her  fault;  and  it  will  be  dreadful  for  her 
when  she  knows.  Do  you  think  his  eyes  will  bear  a 
little  more  light?  Do  you  feel  the  lighl  upon  your  eyes, 
my  dear  boy?    Open  th.it  wmdovi  vVwt:  Vciwt  **-  -^^ 
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shine  upon  him — Ah/'  Mary  cried,  tuming  round 
the  nurse,  who  began  to  move  and  stir.  Mar  fU 
shy  when  his  mother's  eyes  were  not  upon  him. 
was  able  to  take  a  little  timid  initiative  of  his  own 
put  his  two  thin  hands  upon  hers,  which  was  m 
and  white  and  round  How  soft  it  was  to  ton 
hand  like  velvet,  no,  a  hand  much  softer  thai 
vulgar  image — like  a  mother's  hand,  and  no  less; 
drawing  it  towards  him  by  degrees^  >l>jl7»  yet  wil 
creasing  boldness,  got  it  to  his  pillow  and  laid  his  i 
upon  it,  holding  it  there  as  sometinEies  an  i 
will  do.  Nfary  withdrew  her  eyes  from  the  wc 
who  was  slowly  coming  to  herself.  She  looked  a 
boy,  pillowing  his  head  upon  her  hand  with  tb 
fantile  movement,  and  a  tender  deUght  filled  her  1 
With  her  disengaged  hand  she  pulled  her  sister's  si 
and  attracted  her  attention.  Mar  gave  them  be 
look  of  blessedness  in  his  ecstasy  of  weakness  and 
faction,  and  then  closed  his  eyes  and  lay  as  if  he  ! 
his  cheek  upon  that  softest  of  pillows,  and  happinc 
his  heart  Agnes  stood  by  and  looked  on,  the 
maid,  the  grim  old  spinster  (as  young  men  had 
known  to  call  her)  with  a  pang  which  was  almos 
supportable,  made  up  of  pain  and  of  pleasure, 
more  than  pleasure  and  more  than  pain — the  bli 
heaven  to  see  them  thus  restored  to  each  other,  an 
the  claims  of  nature  set  right,  and  yet,  for  she  was 
human,  a  sharp  stab  like  a  knife  to  see  how  lit 
part  she  herself  had  in  it  She  who  alone  had 
Mar's  mother,  who  had  worshipped  the  boy  and 
nothing  to  him.  This  keen  cut  forced  a  tear  intc 
comer  of  each  e^^>  ^\i\Oft.  \v  ^J\^^^  ^sA  "^ks^^k^  ^ 
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she  saw  eveiything,  a  medium  which  enlarged  and 
softened,  yet  somewhat  blurred  the  picture  which  was 
so  full  of  consolation. 

At  this  moment  the  nurse  sprang  to  her  feet  with 
a  cry.  She  said,  "Where  am  I?  What  has  happened?" 
and  then,  with  a  wild  outcry  subdued  but  shrill  with 
misery,  added,  "I  have  been  asleep.  Oh,  God  forgive 
me,  I  have  been  asleep." 

"There  is  no  harm  done,"  said  Agnes  coldly,  ad- 
vancing a  step  and  almost  glad  there  was  some  one 
she  could  be  harsh  to,  without  wrong,  "his  mother  has 
been  with  him  all  the  night." 

"Oh,  God  forgive  me,"  said  the  nurse.     "Oh.  w 
will    become   of  me^ — I    have   slept    all   through 
night ! " 

"It  is  very  true,"  said  Mary,  with  her  voice  which 
was  soft  witli  great  happiness,  "but  I  don't  think  it  is 
your  fault-  Say  nothing,  and  we  will  say  nothing.  I 
have  been  here  in  your  place." 

"Bestir   yourself,    now,"   said    Agnes,   "and    lell  ) 
what  he  ought  to  have." 

"Oh,  ladies,"  said  the  unfortunate,  "1  never  did  suca 
a  thing  before — never — never  1  You  may  not  believe 
tne,  but  it  is  true,  and  if  he  is  the  worse  for  il,  oh, 
goodness,  it  will  kill  me!  \Vh3t  shall  I  do?  What 
shall  I  do?"  She  came  forward  to  the  bedside  wring- 
ing her  hands.  Her  mob  cab  had  been  pushed  to  one 
side  in  her  sleep — an  air  of  dissipation,  of  having  been 
up  all  night,  such  as  never  comes  to  the  dutiful  watcher, 
was  in  her  whole  appearance.  Tears  were  dropping 
upon  her  white  apron,  making  long  streaks  where  they 
fell  with  a  splash  like  rain.     Mar,  wilh  hi^  ckwJt  -vji- 
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lowed  on  his  mother's  hand,  opened  his  eyes  and 
looked  at  her.  And  there  came  into  the  too  large,  too 
lustrous  eyes  of  the  sick  boy,  a  light  that  bad  not  been 
in  them  for  long,  that  had  been  rare  in  them  at  any 
time — the  light  of  laughter,  h  was  almost  cruel  Ih4i 
he  should  be  aroused,  but  he  was  so.  He  raised  his 
head  a  little  and  laughed.  "She  looks  so  funny,"  he 
said,  under  his  breath.  It  was  very  good  for  Mar  to 
be  brought  down  from  the  superlative  in  this  casujJ 
way  by  a  laugh. 

"Bless  the  boy,"  said  Mary;  "do  you  hear  him  laugh? 
And  bless  you  for  making  him  laugh,  you  poor  soul.  He 
is  none  the  worse;  he  has  slept  all  the  time.  But  make 
haste  now,  and  tell  us  what  has  to  be  done  to  him: 
what  is  he  to  take?  She  is  dazed  still;  she  has  not  got 
back  her  senses." 

"Where  is  the  milk?  Was  there  no  milk  for  him? 
I  am  sure,"  cried  the  nurse,  "I  put  it  here  last  nighL" 

Mary  looked  at  Agnes;  and  Agnes,  with  a  terrified 
glance,  at  her.     Was  it  true? 

"Go,"  said  Miss  Hill  quietly;  "don't  waste  a  moment 
now,  and  get  him  some  fresh.  I^t  nobody  touch  it. 
I  will  go  with  you  myself,"  she  cried,  after  a  moment, 
taking  the  woman  by  the  arm.  Was  it  true?  Was  il 
true? 

"Oh,"  said  the  nurse,  "don't  think  I'm  like  that  It 
never  happened  before — oh,  never,  never!  No  case  of 
mine  was  ever  neglected.  Oh,  ask  the  sisters  at  the 
hospital.  Ask  the  doctors!  I  could  die  with  shame — 
I,  that  always  bragged  thai  1  was  never  sleepy.  And 
why  should  I  be  sleepy,  after  getting  my  good  rest?" 

"How  do  you  accounl  for  it?"  said  Agnea,  still 
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They  were  going  down  the  great  staircase  together 
in  the  full  flush  of  morning  hght. 

"I  don't  know  how  to  account  for  it.  Mrs.  Parke 
brought  me  something  which  she  said  was  resioring,  in 
case  I  had  a  hard  night.  I  never  have  taken  anything, 
but  she  seemed  so  kind,  and,  perhaps,  she  didn't  know. 
I  thought  I  oughtn't  to  take  it,  but  she  seemed  so  kind. 
Oh,  madam,  don't  think  badly  of  me.  I'll  go  back  to 
the  hospital  to-day  and  send  another.  Nurse  Newman 
or  Nurse  Sandowo,  or  any  of  them  that  I  looked  down 
upon  would  be  belter  than  me." 

Agnes  bade  her  dry  her  eyes  and  put  her  cap 
straight.  "There  is  no  harm  done,  and  nothing  shall 
be  said.  But  you  must  learn  a  lesson  from  what  has 
happened."  Her  own  voice  sounded  harsh  and  unfeel- 
ing to  Agnes  as  she  spoke.  She  would  have  liked  to 
be  angry,  to  pour  out  some  of  the  pain  in  her  heart  in 
indignation  and  reproach.  Could  it  be  true,  then?  No 
dream  of  Mary's,  but  dreadful  truth.  She  went  down 
with  the  wondering  woman  all  the  way  lo  tlie  dairy, 
where  a  pail  of  foaming  milk  had  just  been  brought  in, 
and  took  some  of  it  heiself  back  to  the  sick-room.  So 
far  as  this  went  they  were  safe,  but  for  all  the  rest  what 
was  to  be  done?  Agnes  went  a  great  deal  further  than 
Mary  in  her  panic  and  horror!  Could  they  venture  to 
give  him  anything,  even  a  glass  of  water,  in  a  house 
where  such  a  thing  had  been  done?  if,  indeed,  it  was 
true  and  not  a  dream. 

"We  must  get  him  out  of  the  house,"  she  said.  "We 
must  take  him  home.  I  brought  this  myself  from  the 
dairy  where  it  had  been  brought  sVt3.v^\  ^■I'sm  •&.-«.  ■as«> 
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I  drank  some  to  test  it.  We  roust  get  him  away.  1R 
must  take  him  home." 

"Bnt  he  is  not  able  to  go.  It  will  be  many  adq 
yet  before  he  can  even  leave  his  bed." 

"Tbta  God  be  praised!"  cried  Agnes  in  her  c%a» 
ment  "I  can  cook.  We  could  loth  do  that  in  the  old 
days.  Everything  he  takes  must  be  prepared  here.  Vlt 
will  take  him  into  our  own  hands," 

Maiy  ]grew  pale  with  the  contagion  of  her  HSler's 
excitement  "Do  you  think,"  she  said  in  a  terrified 
whisper,  "that  she  ivill  try  such  a  dreadful  thing  again?" 

"Those  who  do  it  once  may  do  it  a  hundred  times," 
said  Agnes,  with  the  solemnity  of  a  popular  belief.  "I 
feel  as  if  I  were  living  in  an  enemy's  camp;  but  you  and 
I  will  save  the  boy." 


CHAPTER    XXV. 

When  Letty  came  stealing  into  the  ante-room  as 
soon  as  she  was  up,  which  was  between  seven  and  dgfat 
in  the  morning,  she  was  received  by  Miss  Hill  with  a 
stem  countenance,  to  the  double  surprise  of  the  anxious 
girl,  who  did  not  know  she  was  in  the  house,  nor  thai 
the  kind  Aunt  Agnes,  in  whom  she  had  claimed  a  share 
for  years,  could  look  forbidding. 

"Oh,  you  are  here!"  Letty  said,  with  a  litUe  shriek 
of  pleasure.     "He  will  get  all  right  now  you  are  hen." 

"Why  should  he  get  well  now  I  am  here?"  cried 
Agnes,  with  a  gloom  of  suspicion  which  Letty  did  not 
understand,    "^a^'iiere  anf'^'^ "*^'^"^" 
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The  girl  echoed  the  "wrong!"  with  a  wondering 
face.  "The  nurses  were  very,  very  kind,"  she  said,  "but 
one  wants  lo  have  somebody  one  is  fond  of.  They  would 
not  let  me  be  here." 

"Arc  you  fond  of  him?" 

"I oh,"  said  Letty,  with  a  flush  of  generous  feel- 
ing, "how  can  you  ask  me  thai?  Fond  of  Mar?  Duke 
and  I,  and  Tiny  would  die  for  Mar — if  that  would  do 
him  any  good." 

"I  think  you  are  true,"  said  Agnes,  meditatively; 
"you're  too  young  lo  be  in  any  plot.  Then  you  can 
help  me,  Leliy.  You  must  have  everything  broughi  up 
here — the  meat  for  his  beef  tea,  even  the  water,  fresh 
drawn.  You  must  see  lo  it  yourself.  I  am  going  lo 
prepare  everything  for  him  myself  here." 

Letty  promised  with  enthusiasm.  She  was  so  anxious 
to  do  something  that  the  commission  delighted  her  for 
the  first  momenL  Then  she  began  to  reflect  Juvolun- 
tarily.  "But  why?  Oh,  I'm  afraid  cook  will  be  dread- 
fully offended.  She  thinks  so  much  of  her  beef  tea. 
Doesn't  he  like  it?     Did  nurse  say  anything " 

"1  wish  to  prepare  everything  here,"  said  Agnes,  in 
the  stern  tone  which  was  so  new  to  her:  and  Lctly, 
much  troubled  and  cast  down,  stole  away.  She  was 
hardly  gone  when  the  other  nurse  appeared,  fresh  and 
neat,  from  her  night's  sleep.     "Have  you  had  a  good 

night?"  she  said;  "and  how  is "    She  started  and 

drew  back  at  the  sight  of  the  stranger.  "Has  anything 
happened?"  she  said. 

"Only  that  bis  mother  is  with  the  patient,  and  1  am 
bis  aunt.     We  will  take  charge  of  him  ia  ftitoscti'  ^i».*i. 
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Agnes,  StiSf.     There  were  aspects    in  which  she  wsJ 
grim  dd  tpinster,  as  the  young  men  said. 

The  nOTse  stared,  the  cheerful  nurse,  who  h»diB 
ways  hoped,  always  believed  in  the  boj-'s  recowl 
Agnes  knew  no  difference  between  the  woman  who  i*\ 
slept  all  the  night,  and  this  bright  daylight  creaffitl 
who  had  served  him  like  a  sister.  She  had  beenbt^f 
collecting  what  things  she  should  want,  prepariog  t'l 
the  charge  she  had  taken  upon  her  when  the  r 
entered  the  room,  and  now  went  on  \i-ith  these  prepin  I 
tions  calmly,  putting  coals  upon  the  fire  and  colleCso^  I 
the  glasses  and  dishes  which  had  been  used  lo  be  at  I 
Tied  away. 

"You  are  making  a  large  fire  for  such  a  warm  daT."  ] 
said  the  nurse  in  her  astonishment. 

"I  shall  want  it,  said  Agnes  airtly, 

"Let  me  do  lh.it,  it  is  my  business — and  there  is  no 
hurry.     I  must  first  see  my  patient -" 

"Nurse,  1  mean  no  discourtesy   to  you — but  he  ii 
our  patient    now.     His   mother   and    I  have   taken  te  I 
nursing  into  our  own  hands." 

The  nurse  stared  in  consternation.   "Does  Mrs.  Parte    ' 
know?"  she  asked,  helpless  in  the  extxemi^  of  her  sur- 
prise. 

"Mrs.  Parke  has  little  to  do  with  it.  His  mother. 
Lady  Frogmore,  is  with  him,  and  I  am  here  to  help  her. 
We  wish  to  do  everything  ourselves." 

"But ?"  gasped  the  nurse.     She  added  after  i 

moment,  "You  are  dissatisfied  with  the  nursing?" 

It  was  a  struggle  with  Agnes  not  to  bring  forward 
the  failure  of  the  other  nurse;  but  she  was  honourable 
and  just,  and  shut,  hat  «iE(i\*ii  >icw;  \«a,  ^b*  th<iuld  be- 
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tray  her.  "I  cannol  say  Ihai,"  she  said,  "for  we  have 
nol  been  here.  It  is  only  natural  that  his  mother —  — ; 
and  then  I  prefer  to  prepare  everything  for  him  myself." 

"To  prepare  everything!  You  must  think,  then, 
tbere  is  some  reason Oh,  here  is  Mr.  Parke!" 

That  was  a  wonder,  too;  for  John  Parke  was  not  an 
early  man.  And  he  was  very  pale,  and  looked  as  if  he 
too  had  been  up  all  night.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  was 
so  many  hours  since  he  had  been  there  before  in  the 
glow  of  the  summer  niglit  which  was  morning,  yet  too 
early  for  anyone  to  be  astir,  that  it  seemed  lo  him  as 
to  Agnes  as  if  the  day  were  already  far  spent.  He 
came  in  looking  as  he  had  done  when  their  anxiety  was 
the  deepest,  with  a  cloud  upon  his  face,  and  his  hands 
deep  in  his  pockets.  "You  will  take  your  orders  from 
Miss  Hill,  nurse,"  he  said,  "and  Lady  Frogmore.  It  is 
natural  that  his  mother — :  and  my  wife  will  not,  I  think, 
came  downstairs  to-day.  She  is  asleep  now,  but  she 
has  had  a  bad  night." 

"I  am  afr^d,  sir,"  said  the  nurse,  "Mrs.  Parke  has 
been  doing  too  much." 

John  Parke  gave  Agnes  a  troubled,  alarmed,  in- 
quiring look,  yet  with  a  menace  in  his  eyes  as  if  to 
silence  her.  "Probably  it's  that."  he  said.  And  then, 
presently,  after  a  pause,  "It  couldn't  be  the  fever.  It's 
not  contagious?    At  least,  that's  what  you  people  say." 

"It's  not  contagious;  but  several  attacks  sometimes 
come  on  in  one  house.  May  I  go  and  see  Mrs,  Parke?" 

"We'll  wail  a  little,"  said  John:  "we'll  wail  till  the 
doctor  comes.  She  is  a  little  confused  in  her  head." 
He  fixed  his  eyes  upon  Agnes  with  a  ^!i^a!L  ^kA  <^ 
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meaning.  "I  scarcely  think  she  knew  what  shr  »i 
doing — last  night" 

These  were  words  that  seemed  so  charged  wni 
meaning  as  to  affect  ihe  air  differently  from  oiher  wadi 
There  seemed  a  little  ihriU  in  the  atmosphere  otiff 
they  were  said.  And  the  pause  ihal  came  after  thrr 
was  not  tike  other  pauses.  There  was  a  vibration  in  u 
of  mystery  and  terror.  And  yet  there  was  not  ane  nf 
the  little  group  who  quite  understood  what  it  meam 
Agnes  was  in  all  the  excitement  of  an  Incident  whid 
she  was  not  at  all  sure  was  true,  while  John  had  nothinj 
but  a  horrible  doubt  in  his  mind,  and  did  not  iciio* 
whal  it  was  he  feared.  And  the  nurse  knew  nothjng  ti 
all,  but  yet  divined  something  perhaps  more  tcrtiHe 
than  reaUty,  if  there  was  any  reality  at  alL  Whai  wa 
the  mistress  of  the  house  doing  last  night,  for  which 
her  husband  gloomily  said  that  she  was  not  responsIblt3 
But  this  no  one  dared  to  say. 

Mary  came  out  at  this  moment  from  the  inner  rootn. 
There  was  nothing  in  her  of  either  horror  or  mysten. 
Her  grey  hair  was  a  little  disordered,  curling  in  stray 
locks  over  the  black  veil  which  she  had  tied  upon  her 
head;  her  complexion  quite  fresh,  with  its  soft  rose-tint 
unaffected  by  the  night's  vigil;  and  her  eyes  full  of  light 
Lady  Frogmore  had  always  possessed  pretty  eyes,  they 
were  the  chief  beauty  of  her  face;  not  very  bright,  but 
always  softly  shining  and  luminous.  For  many  yean 
there  had  been,  save  on  remarkable  occasions,  a  sort  of 
veil  over  them,  a  look  as  if  they  were  turned  inward 
Now  they  were  fully  aglow,  lit  like  two  stars  with  A 
lambent  quivering  light.  A  look  of  supreme  satufactiOB 
and  coatcat  was  upon  het  fa-ce. 
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"He  has  taken  his  drink,"  she  said,  "and  gone  to 
sleep  again,  like  a  baby.  He  will  probably  now  have 
a  long  sleep.  Sleep  is  betler  for  him  tlian  anything. 
John,  we  invaded  your  house  like  a  couple  of  thieves, 
after  dark.  I  had  not  lime  to  ask  for  you  or  anything, 
I  came  upstairs  at  once,  knowing  I  was  wanted,  and 
arrived  here — just  in  lime. 

"What  do  you  mean  by  arriving  just  in  time?"  said 
John  Parke,  with  an  awful  shadow  coming  over  his  fnce. 

"I  mean,"  said  Mary  with  a  sofl  little  laugh,  "neither 
too  early  nor  too  iaic — ^jusi  when  I  was  wanted;  and  if 
you  ask  me  how  1  knew  that  I  was  wanted  I  could  not 
tell  you.  These  things  are  mysterious.  1  came  just  al 
the  moment — " 

What  momenl?  There  was  a  curdling  in  the  blood 
of  the  spectators  but  none  in  Mary.  All  the  horror 
had  died  away;  she  could  think  of  nothing  but  the 
opportuneness  of  her  own  arrrival.  Perhaps  she  had 
forgotten  even  what  it  was  which  she  had  stopped  "in 
time." 

After  that  extraordinary  thrill  of  silence  John  Parke 
spoke  again  in  a  voice  which  (juivered  strangely.  "I 
came  to  tell  you,"  he  said,  "ih.il  I.etitia  is  ill." 

"Ah!"  said  Mary.  And  she  added  gravely,  "I  do 
not  wonder,"  with  sudden  seriousness:  but  there  was 
nothing  more  in  her  gentle  coumcnance;  no  anger;  no 
fear. 

The  nurse,  who  was  the  least  enlightened  of  all,  yet 
the  most  eager,  the  most  full  of  surmises,  said  with 
anxiety,  yet  timidity,  "Mrs.  Parke  has  been  so  anxious. 
She  has  taken  so  much  out  of  herself." 

"Yes,  i  am  afraid  she  has  been  vet^  aj\itw.«s."  ■s'iiA. 
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elated  and  successful  praciiUoner,  who  is  aware  that 
great  honour  and  glory  \sill  result  to  himself  from  the 
happy  issue  of  this  diflicull  case,  freely  applauded  every- 
body, even  the  melancholy  culprit,  who  was  a  woman 
of  ihe  keenest  conscience,  and  could  scarcely  be  kept 
from  denouncing  herself.  The  nurses,  he  said,  were 
half  the  battle,  and  he  had  been  most  ably  seconded. 
And  he  was  ready  even  lo  agree  without  the  faintest 
idea  of  her  meaning  or  any  curiosity  on  the  subject,  in 
Mary's  happy  assertion  that  she  had  arrived  "just  in 
time."  "Precisely,"  the  doctor  said,  "just  when  your 
appearance  was  the  most  invaluable  stmiulant  — just 
when  he  was  able  to  profit  by  it.  I  agree  with  you 
entirely.  Lady  Frogmore,  you  came  in  the  nick  of  lime," 
It  was  considered  very  strange  in  the  house,  ac- 
customed to  appeal  to  the  doctor  in  these  constant  visits 
of  his  if  a  finger  ached,  that  he  did  not  see  Mrs.  Patke 
that  day.  John  expected  thai  she  was  asleep,  and  that 
it  was  possible  she  might  be  quite  well  when  she  woke, 
and  Dr.  Barker  left  the  house  thinking  that  there  were 
too  many  women  about,  and  that  they  were  an  ex- 
citable lot,  as  women  usually  were,  making  as  much 
fuss  about  that  boy  a^  if  his  getting  well  were  a  miracle; 
whereas  he  (Dr.  Barker)  had  always  been  certain  with 
proper  care  that  the  boy  would  get  well.  He  was  not 
a  pessimist,  but  always  ready  to  think  the  best.  And, 
indeed.  Dr.  Barker,  though  he  did  not  fail  lo  dwell 
upon  Mar's  recovery  as  a  wonderful  proof  of  what 
science  could  do  ["for  we  had  no  constitiilion  to  work 
upon,  no  constitution,  and  everything  against  us"]  dis- 
missed the  boy  otherwise  from  his  mind  and  fixed  his 
thoughts  wondcringly  upon  Mary,  who  secxfttA  vq  Vi 
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come  out  of  her  hallucination  or  mania,  or  «rhaie«V 
was,  al  a  moment's  notice  in  Ihe  most  astonishing  «i; 
It  was  as  if  she  had  always  been  there,  always  anxioa 
about  him,  caring  for  him.  And  Dr.  Barker  smiled  J 
her  idea  that  she  was  just  in  lime.  He  had  wbsemil 
it  though  he  had  not  said  anything,  aiid  pm  it  do«^ 
in  a  mental  note  book  as  a  curious  evidence  of  ihe  it 
iusions  which  still  linger  in  a  mind  thai  once  has  beci 
off  its  balance.  Mary  had  made  an  immense  advance  b; 
recognizing  her  boy,  and  this  mild  little  extravaginct 
of  thinking  she  had  come  "just  in  time" — poor  thing- 
showed  how  iJie  wmd  was  blowing;  how  her  mind  liai 
been  affected  by  the  supposed  imminence  of  a  crsii 
He  put  it  down  tn  his  mind  as  a  thing  to  note,  vbts 
other  patients  were  similarly  affected.  The  readCT  knom 
thai  the  doctor  was  wrong;  but  so  are  a  great  manj, 
both  doctors  and  olher  wise  people,  who  take  Ihc  re- 
verberation of  an  accidental  fact  for  the  foundation  of 
an  all-embracing  theory  —  from  which  many  strange 
things  sometimes  arrive. 

Agnes  Hill  enacted  what  she  herself  came  to  'hint 
afterwards  a  somewhat  ridiculous  part  for  the  rest  al 
this  day.  She  had  everything  that  could  be  wanted  fa 
the  sick-room  brought  upstairs  in  what  may  be  called  i 
rude  form;  pieces  of  beef  and  kettles  of  water  destined 
to  make  Mar's  beef  tea,  and  everything  else  thai  caM 
be  thought  of,  so  that  the  ante-room  resembled  »d 
amateur  kitchen,  filled  with  a  score  of  things  that  coold 
be  made  no  use  of,  and  which  the  indignant  cook  sei^i 
up  in  quantities,  lest  the  ladies  should  want  aaythitijj. 
A  fire  sufBcicnt  to  cook  by  in  the  height  oT  31 
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dition  of  mind  comfortable  in  which  Miss  Hill  sat  watch- 
ing, afraid  to  rest  or  to  admit  any  alleviation,  loleraling 
with  difficulty  Ihe  presence  of  the  nurse  who,  deeply 
interested  and  curiotis,  addressed  all  her  faculties  to  the 
lask  of  finding  out  what  was  meant  by  these  precau- 
tions. The  food  that  had  been  sent  up  from  the  kitchen 
had  been  very  dainty;  it  could  not  be  because  of  any 
imperfection  in  that;  and  the  nurse  smiled  at  the 
thought  that  she  could  be  supposed  to  have  been  care- 
less in  the  warming  or  prqjaration  of  anything.  Wliat 
then  was  Ihe  meaning  of  it?  When  her  colleague  in  her 
agony  of  compunction  conlided  the  story  of  her  dread- 
ful failure,  of  the  sleep  that  had  lasted  all  nighl,  and 
the  cordial  that  had  presumably  caused  it,  a  strange 
gleam  of  light  came  into  the  mystery.  Mrs.  Parke  had 
been  in  ihe  sickroom  when  the  night  nurse  had  fallen 
asleep,  and  when  she  woke  in  the  morning  Lady  Frog- 
more  was  there,  and  I^dy  Frogmore  had  asserted  again 
and  again  that  she  had  arrived  "just  in  lime."  It  teemed 
a  wonderful  gleam  of  hght,  yet  on  the  whole  it  did  not 
reveal  much.  What  had  happened,  whal  Mrs.  Varke 
had  done,  wliai  Lady  Frt^pnore  h.id  found,  what  had 
taken  place  while  the  legitim.ite  guardian  slepi,  could 
only  ])e  guessed  and  dimly  guessed.  The  nurse  formed  * 
a  theory  in  her  own  mind  not  further  from  the  truth 
than  a  theory  unattended  by  actual  foundations  of  fact 
usually  is— much  more  the  truth  than  Dr.  Barker's  con- 
clusion as  to  the  rags  of  delusion  wluch  remain  in  the 
mind  when  its  greater  trouble  is  gone.  But  it  was  a 
theory  which  Nurse  Congreve  of  ihe  Ridding  Hospit;il 
kept  closely  to  herself.  A  nurse,  hke  a  doctor,  sees 
many   strange  rJiapters  of  family  history — and  3tv«».vt, 

M^r  /y^r.  a.J  Ihi,  Atp.   tl.  ^1 
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them  Ihis  was  ihe  most  sirAngei   but  tlinl  was  aDft 
could  be  said. 

The  most  curious  thing  was  that  before  \heiif 
half  over.  Lady  Frogmore,  coming  iDto  the  aattw 
aiid  finding  il  impossible  lo  rest  Uiere  as  she  lud 
tended,  on  account  of  the  dreadful  heal,  suddaliFi 
into  a  fit  of  suppressed  laughter  at  her  sister's  Ith 
de  cuisint,  and  laughed  till  the  tears  ran  down  t 
cheeks. 

"What  is  all  that  for?"   she  said.     "And  di  |i 
think,  Agnes,  that  you  can  make  things  for 
than  the  cook?" 

Miss  Hill  gave  her  sister  a  look  full  of  reproodLt 
Lady  Frogmore  still  laughed, 

"The  cook  is  a  cordon  bleu,  and  yoti  will  be 
away  before  that  fire." 

"Mary!"  said  Agnes  in  a  tone  which  lueaui 
dred  things. 

Bui  before  the  time  came,  which  was  very  sm! 
when  Mar  was  allowed  liis  first  chicken,  even  h^ 
resolution  had  broken  down,  and  slie  began  to  be  • 
comfortably  conscious  that  to  this  .almost  tragedy  tto" 
w.is  a  ludicrous  side.  Lady  Frogmore  was  the  woo* 
of  wonders  during  all  Uiis  time.  She  was  nes-cr  M 
went  without  sleep  night  after  night,  and  only  loob 
the  brighter  in  the  morning;  every  cloud  deported  6« 
her  serene  countenance,  her  eyes  were  lighted  up  wr. 
love  and  joy.  To  hear  her  say  "my  boy"  was  Ei 
listening  to  a  song  of  triumph.  It  was  she  who  shield* 
ihe  night  nurse  from  herself,  and  sent  daily  mess^ 
of  inquiry  about  I,etilia.  When  a  day  or  two  had  elat 
she  made  no  fiirtlvw  m^olwti  of  having  ami 


o  had  eianw 
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Every  appearance  of  having  been  injured,  or  terrified, 
or  ihrealened  died  out  of  her  fiice.  She  became  as 
she  had  been  in  the  old  d.iys  when  she  first  cime  lo 
the  Park  as  I.ady  Frogmore,  but  more  assured,  more 
self-possessed,  like  a  woman  above  the  reach  of  fale. 

Meanwhile  the  centre  of  interest  changed  in  the 
house.  It  was  I^titia's  room  which  was  occupied  by 
tlie  nurses,  shadowed  from  the  siuishine  and  daylight, 
and  filled  with  anxious  cares.  The  half  of  the  county 
w.is  aroused  by  the  news  that  Mrs.  P.irke,  in  her  de- 
votion 10  her  nephew,  and  constant  attendance  upon 
him,  had  contracted  the  same  fever,  and  now  lay 
tweeii  life  and  death. 


CHAPTER   XXVI. 


Ths.  condition  of  mind  of  Mrs.  John  Parke  when  she 
escajjcd  from  the  hands  of  Lady  Frogmore  was  une 
which  no  words  of  mine  could  describe,  And  yet  her 
exdtement  w.is  scarcely  greater  then  ihan  it  had  been 
during  all  that  day.  The  extraordinary  and  awful  dis- 
covery of  the  morning,  ihai  Mar  was  nol  going  to  die, 
that  all  her  hopes  were  fallacious,  and  she  and  her 
children  doomed  to  insignificince  forever,  had  so  un- 
settled her  mind,  which  was  fixed  in  a  contrary  idc:i, 
ihai  in  the  storm  and  passion  whicli  possessed  her  soul 
she  was  scarcely  responsible  for  her  actions.  To  say 
Diis  is  a  long  way  from  saying  thai  she  was  mad,  and 
not  responsible  for  her  .actions  at  all.  I.elitia  was  mad 
with  passion,  n-ith  contntdiclJon,  witli  the  dreadful  dOr  ■ 
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struction  of  all  her  dreams — and  wlien  there  came  »W 
ing  into  her  sou!  like  a  burning  arrow  the  horrible  snf  ' 
gestion  that  was  murder,  she  did  not  seem  to  hiw 
leisure  or  power  to  think  of  it,  to  consider  it.  much  tnore 
to  reject  it  and  cast  it  out  of  her,  but  only  ro  feel  keenly 
penetrated  by  it,  transfixed,  so  that  the  m.id  conftisiuu 
became  more  terrible  still,  and  the  writhing  of  her  suitii 
more  convulsive  from  this  painful  dart,  which  w«u 
through  and  through  her,  She  seemed  lo  obey  somt 
command  that  had  been  given  to  her  when  she  wcni 
with  whai  seemed  premeditation  to  the  sliop  in  ibc 
street  of  the  little  town  where  she  had  gone  to  call  oa 
her  friend.  There  was  no  time  lo  think,  only  to  da 
All  the  evening  she  was  in  this  hurried  breathless  stale. 
She  had  to  sit  down  at  the  dinner  table,  to  answer 
questions,  to  talk  and  look  like  her  usual  self;  iind  thox 
when  she  escaped  upstairs,  pretending  she  vras  tucd, 
there  was  still  no  lime,  no  lime  to  think.  She  gave  the 
nurse  the  potion,  not  sure  whether  that  was  not  the 
thing  that  would  destroy,  while  tlie  other  emptied  into 
the  innocent  milk  was  nothing  at  all,  a  mere  restora- 
tive. She  did  not  know  which  was  whidi.  \Miat  did 
it  matter?  There  was  no  time  to  think.  Thus  when 
Mary  seized  her  it  was  but  the  climas  of  a  miserable 
day,  a  day  which  had  been  all  one  rush  from  maniiog 
lo  night. 

And  then  the  stuff  was  spill  between  ihem.  It  was 
a  good  thing  the  stuiF  was  spilt — all  spill  and  useless 
on  the  floor  except  a  little  which  went  upon  her  dress- 
ing gown.  Milk  makes  a  stiff  mark,  hardens  the  stuff 
it  stains,  as  if  it  were  blood.  Mary  jumped  back  to 
wve  her  grey  gtinn.    Oh,  she  did  not  nem  lo 
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her  grey  silk  spoiled  whatever  happened,  which  was  so 
like  Mary.  And  then  Letilia  had  got  away.  Nobody 
had  seen  it  one  way  or  the  other,  or  knew  anything 
about  it  except  Mary.  And  what  was  there  to  know? 
Nolhing!  the  stuff"  was  spih— there  was  nothing- — nothing! 
She  had  done  no  harm — absolutely  no  harm.  \Vhal  was 
there  to  know?  On  the  whole  it  had  relieved  lier  heart 
and  her  breathing  when  the  stuff  was  spilt;  she  would 
nol  have  liked  to  drink  It  as  Mary  tried  to  make  her. 
No— she  would  not  have  drunk  it ;  but  when  it  was 
spill,  that  was  all  right  again.  The  only  thing  she 
regretted  was  that  it  did  nol  splash  up  upou  Mary's 
gown.  She  would  have  liked  to  spoil  thai  Quakerish 
dress.  Il  would  have  been  a  satisfaclioiL  And  she  did 
not  tneel  a  creature  as  she  went  back  to  her  room. 
John  was  not  Uiere.  Nolwdy  need  know  that  she  had 
ever  been  out  of  it  To  be  sure  there  were  Mary  and 
AgneS' — but  they  would  nol  say  anything.  It  was  all 
one;  Mar  must  hve,  and  all  her  hopes  miist  die — but 
al  all  events  no  one  could  say  ihai  she  had  harmed 
him.  Never,  never!  she  had  not  harmed  him.  She 
was  even  capable  of  falling  asleep  in  her  exhaustion 
and  had  a  succession  of  dreams  or  dozes.  She  did  not 
know  whal  was  going  on  till  it  was  light,  till  Ihe  morn- 
ing had  begun,  and  then  she  jumped  up  and  went  and 
looked  oui  at  the  sky,  feverishly  anxious  to  know  whether 
it  was  fine  or  whether  it  rained,  Ihough  this  was  of  no 
importance  lo  anyone;  and  then  she  had  sent  John  to 
Mary,  thinking  it  best  to  have  the  catastrophe  over 
whatever  it  should  be — and  then  went  to  bed  again  and 
fell  asleep,  deep  asleep,  lying  like  a  log  through  aU 
those  bhltiani  morning  hours,  ^^ 
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Who  it  was  vt-ho  said  first  tliat  I^lia  had  the  leva, 
that  she  had  caught  it  in  her  devotion  to  her  nephe*, 
no  one  ever  knew.  It  was  the  kind  of  nimoiu-  which 
rises  by  itself.  She  was  ill  and  in  bed, 
natvu'al  as  that  the  fever,  which  is  alw.iys  populorlT 
believed  to  be  contagious,  whatever  the  instrucied  inaj 
say,  should  have  seized  another  vicllm?  The  house- 
maids were  extremely  nervous  whether  they  might  luil 
themselves  be  the  nexl  lo  be  siritken,  and  half  the 
county  sent  to  inquire  with  a  depth  of  interest  whidi 
was  intensified  by  the  fact  that  Mrs,  John  Puke  hid 
not  been  up  to  this  time  a  popular  woman.  The  ladio 
in  the  neighbourhood  said  to  each  other  that  they  had 
done  her  injustice,  that  ihey  never  had  supposed  her 
capable  of  such  devotion,  and  sent  iheir  grooms  to 
inquire  with  even  greater  interest  than  ihey  had  shown 
for  young  Lord  Frogmore;  and  whenever  John  was  met 
he  was  overwhelmed  with  inquiries  and  bidden  to  keep 
up  his  spirits  and  hope  the  best,  for  if  young  Frogmore, 
so  delicate  a  boy  had  recovered,  why  not  Mrs.  Farke? 
John,  everybody  said,  looked  ten  years  older,  aiid  that 
too  was  a  revelation  to  his  neighbours;  for  it  had  never 
been  supposed  that  he  was  so  sensitive  or  so  romantic- 
ally attached  to  his  wife  that  even  a  possibility  of 
danger  to  her  should  move  him  so  much.  Dr.  Barker, 
it  was  remarked,  did  not  look  by  any  means  so  gra^e. 
He  said  brusquely  ili^t  she  would  do  very  well,  diat  ii 
was  not  nearly  so  bad  a  case  as  that  of  Lord  Frogmore, 
and  his  visits  were  much  less  frequent  than  they  had 
been  during  Mar's  illness.  But  even  with  all  the  superi<»r 
sources  of  information  wliich  we  possess,  it  i&  difficult 
to  tell  at  what  tiine  it  entered  into  Letitia's  mind .) 
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it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  have  Ihe  fever.  She  was 
capable  of  no  such  Ihoiighl  at  first  when  she  woke  from 
that  heavy  sleep  of  exhaustion,  and  found  her  husband 
waiting  for  her  awaltening,  wailing  to  question  her,  to 
catch  her  off  her  guard,  to  discover  the  meaning  thai 
had  been  in  Mary's  words.  But  Leiitia's  first  glance  at 
John's  face  had  put  her  on  her  guard.  She  had  woke 
refreshed  and  strengthened  by  the  consciousness  which 
feU  like  superior  virtue,  that  Mar  had  taken  no  hano; 
and  all  her  forces  ralhed  to  answer  John,  to  bewilder 
and  beguile  him.  His  face  was  full  of  perplexity — he 
had  got  no  light  on  what  had  happened,  and  every 
nerve  musi  be  strained,  Letltia  felt,  to  settle  the  ques- 
tion now  and  forever.  She  answered  with  a  skill  and 
coolness  which  would  have  been  the  admiration  of  any 
lawyer,  his  heavy  cross-examination.  He  was  not  clever, 
poor  fellow,  he  did  not  know  what  questions  to  ask;  he 
asked  the  same  questions  again  and  again.  He  con- 
tinued to  show  his  own  troubled  thoughts,  and  the 
vague  dread  in  his  mind,  rather  than  to  get  any  light 
upon  ihe  mystery.  But  though  she  was  so  clever  and 
he  so  much  the  reverse,  it  soon  became  apparent  to 
Lctilia  that  for  the  first  ttme  he  was  not  convinced  by 
the  most  specious  explanations.  She  told  him  a  slory 
which  fitted  well  enough  and  made  it  all  clear.  There 
were  no  joints  in  her  ,irmour,  nothing  at  least  of  which 
he  could  take  advantage — il  was  all  quite  coherenl, 
hanging  together.  There  was  not  a  word  to  be  said 
against  it.  But  John  was  not  convinced,  the  cloud  did 
not  lift  from  his  face,  hislead  of  llie  look  of  confidence 
he  was  wonl  to  give  her,  ilie  "Ah,  now  I  see  what  you 
mean,"  which  had  so  often  been  llic  rewwd  tot  VkMa^^ 
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explanations,  he  sat  heavily,  staring  at  her,  and  fouiw! 
nothing  to  say.  He  could  not  object  to  anytlunf, 
but  he  was  not  convinced.  It  was  a  new  thing  in  tfaer 
life. 

Perhaps  it  was  then,  in  the  evening  of  that  daf, 
when  her  own  excitement  had  calmed  down,  when  ste 
had  succeeded  in  impressing  upon  herself  as  a  thin{ 
that  had  been  almost  beyond  hoping  for,  the  highei 
testimony  to  her  own  virtues,  ihai  Mar  had  taken  f 
harm — that  the  idea  of  hai-ing  the  fever  came  into  Ijetiii* » 
busy  brain.  All  ihis  excitement  had  told  upon  bei, 
and  the  terrible  shock  of  last  night  which,  to  do  her 
justice,  was  as  much  caused  by  the  dreadful  sensation 
of  having  done  that  terrible  thing,  as  of  having  been 
found  out.  She  was  not  well.  She  found  mtji  satis- 
faction that  her  pulse  was  high  and  her  breathing  quick, 
She  was  feverish  and  excited,  her  whole  being  consdons 
of  the  tremendous  crisis  through  which  she  had  passed. 
And  to  meet  Mary  was  beyond  even  Letilia'&  pow«r. 
She  was  .able  for  many  things,  but  she  did  not  feel 
herself  able  for  that.  It  seemed  to  her  that  to 
in  bed  under  any  plausible  pretext,  to  lie  there  at  her 
ease,  and  repose  herself,  would  be  the  greatesl  comfort 
she  could  think  of.  Her  head  did  ache,  her  jiulse  was 
quick,  the  agitation  which  had  not  subsided  in  hci 
mind  counierfeiled  not  badly  the  bodily  agitation  of 
fever,  h  was  enough  to  deceive  the  iiu 
to  her  reluctantly,  but  whom  she  soon  subdued  to  her 
service,  and  if  it  did  not  subdue  Dr.  Barker  it  was 
enough  to  make  him  consent  to  her  assumption,  fi  was 
herself  who  suggested  gradually  and  with  caution  ibal 
she  bad  ciofehi  it.  ftoiB.  ■^o'wi^  t'togiuire.     She 
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"Let  no  one  come  near  me;  you  all  say  there  is  nothing 
contagious  in  it;  bui  how  could  I  have  got  it  but  from 
Mar?  Therefore,  keep  the  children  away  from  me, 
keep  the  servants  out  of  the  room.  No  one  must  run 
any  risk  for  me." 

"Mamma,  mamma,"  cried  Letty,  at  the  locked  door, 
"Let  me  come  in.  I  must  come  in  and  help  to  nurse 
you." 

Letitia  smiled  with  a  pathetic  look  which  altogether 
overcame  ihc  nurse.  She  went  to  the  door  and  addressed 
the  applicant  outside.  "Miss  Letty,  your  dear  mamma 
will  not  allow  me  to  let  you  in.  She  says,  seeing  she 
bas  caught  it  from  Lord  Frogmore,  you  might  catch  it 
too — and  you  must  not  come  in." 

"Oh,  what  do  I  care  for  catching  it!"  cried  Letty, 
beating  upon  the  door.     "Let  me  in,  let  me  come  in!" 

But  Letitia  was  inexorable.  John  was  allowed  to 
come  in,  morning  and  evening.  John,  who  never  got 
free  from  that  cloud  on  bis  face,  who  stood  at  a  little 
distance  from  the  bed,  and  looked  at  his  wife  while  he 
asked  his  little  fonoula  of  questions.  "If  she  had  had 
a  good  night — how  her  pulse  was — what  the  doctor 
thought."  He  was  anxious  and  unfaiUng  io  liis  visits, 
but  the  cloud  never  departed  from  his  face.  Not  even 
the  fact  that  she  had  taken  the  fever  convinced  John. 
It  softened  him.  indeed,  and  mingled  piiy  with  tlie 
painful  perplexity  in  which  his  mind  was  left,  which  was 
something  in  her  favour;  but  it  was  not  enough  to 
restore  the  confidence  which  was  lost. 

Thus  the  great  house  presented  a  very  curious 
spectacle  with  its  two  centres  of  ilhiess — on  one  ade 
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Ml  of  b  less  and  hope,  on  the  other  of  darit  and 
troublous  I'  ights.  Mar  was  recovering  moment  by 
moment— t  '  could  see  him  getting  better — thriving, 
brightening,  tpanding  like  a  flower.  And  the  room,  in 
which  Agnes  no  1"-™'  -."-"."i—i  lo  cook  for  him,  was 
full    of    the    chee  lo   which    his    young 

tremulous  bass — f'^'  lice  had  broken,  and 

was  now  portento  deep,  notwithstanding 

his  weakness- — "'  'W  and  tlieii    with   s 

happy  woH   ■       n  '  received  with  delighi 

and  admit       n,  a""'  i  jokes  Mth  acclama- 

tion in  their  grat  gelling  well.     They 

told  each  other  stones  i  :  dreadful  time  of  bis 

illness,  and  especially  ol  mat  ua  when  they  had  given 
up  hope,  which  was  the  day  on  which  .■\gnes  had 
received  her  letter,  the  day  which  preceded  the  change, 
which  had  been  so  wonderful  a  change  in  many  ways. 
"But  I  never  gave  up  hope,"  cried  Tiny,  "neither  I  nor 
nurse."  "Oh,"  cried  Lctty,  "you  shut  yourself  up  all 
the  morning  in  your  room.  You  would  do  no  lessons 
or  anything;  and  when  I  went  to  your  door  to  call  you, 
you  could  not  hear  me,  for  you  were  sobbing  as  if  your 
heart  would  break;  and  nurse,  though  she  always  said 
tliere  was  hope,  cried  when  she  said  it."  "I  cried  be- 
cause I  could  not  help  it:  but  1  always  believed  he 
would  get  better,"  said  the  nurse.  It  was  llie  cheerful 
nurse,  iJie  ii'ho  had  aliijys  iioped,  ivho  siill  kcyi  partiaJ 
charge  of  Mar,  while  the  other  one  who  had  fallen 
asleep  on  that  eventful  night  had  gone  to  Mrs.  Parke. 
This  conflict  of  eager  voices  touched  and  amused  the 
two  ladies,  who  had  no  thought  in  the  world  but  how 
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to  humour  and  please  and  strenglhen  Mar.  Mary  laid 
her  hand  on  Tmy's  shoulder,  and  said  to  her  sister,  "It 
must  be  this  child,  for  the  other  is  too  oid."  For  what 
was  ii  that  ijdiy  at  nineteen  was  too  old?  But  Agnes 
was  not  so  easily  moved.  She  shook  her  head  a  little. 
She  loved  ihe  diildren:  but  1-eiitia's  blood  was  in  iheir 
veins,  and  who  could  tell  when  or  how  it  might  come 
out? 

And  the  curious  thing  was  that  between  Lady  Frog 
more  and  ber  son  there  was  such  a  perfect  understand- 
ing and  union,  as  mother  and  child  who  have  been  all 
in  all  to  each  other  do  not  always  reach.  Mary's  mind 
had  never  been  disturbed  by  fears  that  her  boy  might 
reject  her  tardy  love,  or  might  have  been  alienated  from 
her.  It  was  pari  of  the  change  that  her  illness  and 
permanent  confusion  of  mind  bad  wrought  in  her.  She 
who  had  been  so  humble  was  now  troubled  with  no 
doubts  of  herself.  From  the  moment  when  the  cloud 
rolled  away,  a  sofl  and  full  sunshine  of  revival  and 
certainty  had  come  into  Mary's  mind.  She  had  not  felt 
herself  guilty  towards  her  boy,  and  she  had  never 
doubled  that  his  heart  would  meet  hers  with  all  the 
warmth  of  nature.  It  was  as  if  she  had  come  borne 
from  a  long  involuntary  absence.  Had  she  ever  forgotten 
him.  put  him  aside,  shrank  from  the  sight  of  him?  She 
did  not  believe  it,  or  rather  she  never  thought  of  it, 
rejecting  every  such  thought  atid  image.  She  never 
called  him  by  llie  name  of  Mar  as  the  others  did.  Some 
painful  association,  she  could  nut  tell  what,  was  in  Ihe 
name.  She  called  him  "my  Ixiy"  in  a  voice  which  was 
like  that  of  a  dove,  and  then  with  a  finncr  lone  "Frog- 
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more."  "It  i;.  time,"  she  said,  "that  he  bore  his  father* 
name."  And  she  made  no  allusion  to  the  past,  nevo 
a  word  to  show  that  she  remembered  the  long  yeano! 
separation.  Even  in  her  conversation  with  her  sisKT 
when  they  were  alone  together,  Mary  altogether  avoided 
the  subject  To  say 
the  extraordinary  chi-., 
that  such  a  revolution 
suppose  her  strangel- 


race.     Her  mind  was 
it  was  never  satisfied. 
to  remember  that  things  n 
She  spoke  of  Frogmore's 


did  not  try  to  fatliom  I 
nake  out  how  it  was 
;  possible  would  be  m 
e  rest  of  the  humas 
iosity  and  wonder,  but 
ogmore  never  seemed 
n  different  in  the  past. 
I  the  Dower  house,  as 


if  there  had  always  been  such  a  room.  "I  ihinfc  n 
must  have  all  the  furniture  renewed,"  she  said,  "he 
wants  a  man's  surroundings  now.  He  must  have  new 
bookcases  and  room  for  all  his  things."  Agnes  was  so 
overawed  by  her  sister's  steadfast  ignoring  of  all  that 
was  different  in  the  past  that  she  did  not  even  dare  to 
ask  which  was  Frogmore's  room.  She  had  to  divine 
which  room  was  meant,  and  to  cany  out  her  orders 
without  a  question  more. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 


'I  AM  very  glad,"  said  the  man  of  business,  "lo  h 
thai  cverylhiiig  has  gone  so  well."     He  gave  John  a 
lewhat  curious  look  from  under  his  eyelids.    He  did 
doubt  the  honest  meaning  of  Ms  co-tnistee;  but  that 
there  should  have  been  for  so  long  before  Mr.  P.irke's 
eyes  the  prospect  of  such  a  cliange — the  almost  cer- 
tainly that  the  delicate  boy  would  die.  and  title,  wealth, 
and  importance — every  advancement  he  had  ever  dreamed 
should  come  to  him:  and  then  in  a  moment  Ihat  the 
io1e  brilliant  prospect  should  be  wi]>ed  out,  and  him- 
self and  his  children  thrust    back  into  the  shade — was 
ordeal  which  would  try  the  best.     Ii  was  impossible 
but  that  the  thought  of  il  must  have  entered  John's 
mind.     He  must  have  fell  himself  again  heir  presump- 
tive; he  must   have  believed   that  a  few  hours  would 
restore  to  him  all  and  more   than   he  lud  lost.     And 
then   all  had   disappeared  again,  and  by  an  event  at 
which  John   must  pronounce   himself  glad.     It  was  a 
severe   trial    for   any  man,      Mr.  Blotting  attributed   lo 
tliis  the  cloud  upon  John  Parke's  face,  and  was  sorry, 
but  could  not  blame  him.     It  was  but  too  natural  that 
he  should  feel  so.     His  wife's  illness,  too,  the  astute 
man  of  business  could  easily  enough  conceive  to  spring 
from  the  same  cause.     She,  no  doubt,  had  felt  it  still 
more  keenly  than  John  had  done.     He  had  seen  the 
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dodor,  and  was  aware  thai  Dr.  Barker  did  not  ireai 
Mrs,  Parke's  fever  as  very  serious;  and  the  lawyer  hinl 
his  own  ideas  of  human  nature,  which  seemed  to  hiw 
to  account  for  many  things.  He  would  have  treatcil 
with  the  supremest  contempt  any  suggestion  that  eithci 
one  or  the  other  had  thought  a  thought,  much  less 
lifted  a  finger  to  the  detriment  of  their  charge;  bul  ii 
could  not  be  expected  that  Ihey  should  in  their  heart.' 
welcome  the  restoration  to  Jieallh  of  this  young  su|'- 
planter  as  if  he  had  been  their  son. 

"Blotting,"  said  John  Parke,  "I  have  something  very 
serious  to  say  to  you.  Do  you  know  that  Lady  Frog- 
more  has  come  entirely  to  herself?  She  has  not  only 
fully  recognized  and  acknowledged  her  son,  but  she 
seems  to  have  forgotten  that  she  ever  did  otherwise 
Barker  says  it  is  what  he  always  hoped — that  a  great 
shock  some  time  would  bring  her  completely  back." 

"But  do  you  think  it  will  last?"  said  tlie  lawyer. 
shaking  his  head. 

"He  thinks  it  wili  last — he  is  a  better  authority  than 
I  am.  \Vell!  she  was  to  be  the  guardi.-ui  you  know, 
and  all  we  did  has  been  done  by  private  arrangcmenl 
between  ourselves  to  save  public  discussion — and  may 
be  changed  in  the  same  way?" 

"I  can't  think  what  you  are  driving  at?"  Mr.  Blot- 
ling  said. 

"Oh,  it  is  easy  enough  to  understand.  I  don't  wish 
to  resume  the  cJiarge  of  the  boy.  Blotting,  especially 
now  when  it  will  be  full  of  embarrassmcnls.  His  raothi 
would  always  be  interfering.  I  don't  deny  her  righl. 
But  it  was  only  because  slie  was  disabled  that  I  took  it 
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at  all,  don't  you  know.  I  want  lo  give  it  up  now.  I 
want  lo  leave  this  house.  Don't  you  see  il  puts  us  in 
a  false  portion  living  here?  My  children  will  suffer 
from  il.  They  get  exaggerated  ideas  of  their  own  im- 
porlance.  They're  of  no  particular  importance,"  said 
John,  wilh  perhaps  a  faint  bitterness  in  his  tone,  "and 
il's  very  bad  for  them.  There  was  all  that  fuss  about 
Duke,  for  instance.  I  didn't  think  of  il  at  the  time,  but 
it  was  highly  absurd.  It  was  calculated  to  give  the  boy 
the  most  false  idea " 

"We— cll,"  said  the  co-tnisiee.  He  could  not  contra- 
dict this,  which  was  certainly  the  truth,  and  had  been 
remarked  by  everybody.  "Perhaps  ihere  may  be  some- 
thing in  what  you  say;  but  that  boy  of  yours  is  a  capita] 
fellow,  Parke.  How  cleverly  he  brought  his  cousin  in 
and  set  things  on  their  right  footing." 

John  did  not  for  a  moment  reply.  It  is  always 
pleasant  to  hear  your  son  praised,  but  when  he  is  praised 
for  seeing  further,  and  showing  belter  sense  Ihan  ynur- 
scir,  it  is  perhaps  nol  so  pleasant.  Mr.  Parke  had 
thought  a  great  deal  since  those  recent  events,  and  had 
seen  many  things  in  a  different  light  Amid  other 
things  those  festinties,  in  which  Duke  was  the  hero, 
now  appeared  to  him  in  the  light  of  iui  almost  in- 
credible piece  of  folly.  He  was  glad  to  think  Uial  he 
had  remonstrated  at  the  time,  but  his  remonstrances 
(which  he  did  not  now-  remember  had  been  very  feeble) 
were  overborne.  All  the  same  he  did  not  quite  like  il 
when  bis  colleague  so  readily  agreed,  It  would  have 
been  civil  at  least  lo  say  that  nobody  else  Ihought  so, 
and  that  it  was  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world. 

"Well!"  he  said,  sharply,  in  a  very  different  tone 
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from  that  lingering  monosyllable  which  expressed  so 
unflattering  an  acquiescence  in  his  own  self-reproach. 
"We  agree  you  see  so  far  as  that  is  concerned.  And 
I  am  anxious  to  get  back  to  my  own  house.  Greenparfe 
is  OI.U-  home,  not  this  place,  which  belongs  to  my  n^hctt. 
Now  that  his  mother  is  quite  restored  she  is  the  rigUi 
person  to  make  a  home  for  him.  There  never  can  be 
any  question  as  to  her  motives." 

"Parke!  there  never  has  been,  so  far  as  I  am  awanv 
tlie  slightest  question  as  to  your  motives." 

John  waved  his  hand;  he  did  not  speak.  Wu  it, 
perhaps,  that  he  was  not  capable  of  doing  so?  He 
stood  for  a  moment  without  saying  anything,  and  iben 
went  on — 

"Anyhow,  it  would  be  better  for  us  all.  ,One  gets 
to  think  one  has  a  right  to  things  of  which  one  has 
only  the  use.  I  don't  like  it  for  the  children.  1  am 
anxious  to  get  home.  And  our  tenants  there  are  going: 
their  time  is  up.  I  should  like  it  to  be  settled  at  once. 
It  was  between  you  and  me  before,  an  amicable  ar- 
rangement. Now  we  can  return  to  the  original  letter 
of  die  will,  don't  you  know?  Mary  must  be  the  acting 
guardian  as  he  wished.  My  brother,"  John  said  with 
a  faint  sigh,  which  he  endeavoured  to  restrain,  "had 
the  most  perfect  confidence  in  his  wife." 

"Talking  of  that,"  said  Mr.  Blotting,  "I  hope,  if  you 
will  allow  me  to  say  so,  that  you  are  not  taking  this 
important  step  without  talking  it  over  with  Mrs.  Parke. 
I  know  she  is  ill " 

"My  wife  and  I  are  entirely  of  the  same  mind,"  said 
John  hastily.     "I  know  her  opinion,"  he  added,  hesitat- 
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ing.  "I.ady  Frogmore  and  she  could  not  get  on  in  the 
same  Kouse.  They  are  very  old  friends,  and  there  is  a 
long-standing  grievance " 

The  lawyer  laughed,  as  wise  men  do  when  the 
female  element  comes  in.  He  thought  he  had  now  the 
key  to  the  situation. 

"Ah,"  he  said,  "I  understand!  the  ladies  are  like 
that — very  charming,  but  apt  to  have  grudges,  and 
haling  each  other  like  poison.  They  are  all  more  or 
less  like  that" 

Tt  seemed  to  John,  in  his  momentary  exasperation, 
as  if  he  would  have  liked  to  knock  his  rellon-tnistee 
down.  To  treat  his  sombre  misery  as  if  it  had  no 
deeper  origin  than  a  trivial  quarrel  I  And  yet  it  was 
the  kindest  thing  that  could  have  been  done.  He  said 
to  himself,  with  a  rebound  of  the  habitual  affection  he 
had  for  his  wife,  and  sense  that  her  credit  was  his,  that 
Letilia,  whatever  she  might  be,  was  no  fool.  Biotling's 
women  might  be  idiots  like  that,  but  she  was  not.  He 
had  ihe  deepest  horror  for  her  fault  (whatever  it  was) 
in  his  ovm  heart,  and  sometimes  could  hardly  bear  to 
speak  lo  her  from  thought  of  what  she  had  done.  But 
he  could  not  let  anoUier  man  touch  her,  or  point  a 
finger  of  scorn  at  her.  Whatever  Leiitia  might  be  she 
was  his.  .ind  she  w.is  no  fool. 

Mr.  Parke  recovered  slowly,  and  for  weeks  the 
avenue  was  traversed  by  files  of  inquirers  with  the 
cards  of  all  the  best  people  about.  And  it  seemed 
the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world  that  as  soon  ns 
she  was  able  she  should  be  taken  to  her  own  home  at 
Greenpark  for  change  of  air.  Lady  Frogmore  had 
iftlready  gone,  taking   her  son  with  her  to  her  dower 
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house.  It  was  said  that  there  was  something  wrong 
with  the  drains  at  the  great  house,  as  there  is  in  sc 
matiy  great  establishments,  and  that  after  two  cases  of 
fever  tfaey  must  at  once  be  seen  to.  In  the  commoiioa 
caused  by  this  it  need  scarcely  be  said  that  the  collages 
at  Westgate   were   iui(  continued  till  Mai's 

majority  to  be  the  moi  ne  group  of  dwellings 

and  the  mosi  poisonous  nfection  in  the  parish. 

Even  when  that  lime  c^  almost  too  much  for 

all  the  romantic  people  i  iee  them  pulled  down. 

The   Park   stood   empty  ^ar  or    two,    however, 

neither  young  Lord  Frog.  r  his  former  guardi.m 

coming  back;  but  as  ther  h  various  very  natural 
reasons  for  this,  few  questions  ere  asked  or  remarks 
made.  The  yoimg  lord  went  abroad  wilh  his  mother  for 
some  lime — and  when  he  relumed  he  went  lo  Oxford, 
which  was  what  he  had  never  been  expected  to  be 
able  for.  But  a  fever  is  often  rather  a  good  thing  when 
it  is  over,  clearing  away  incipient  mischief  and  setlhng 
the  conslitulion.  I  do  not  venture  to  answer  for  this 
doctrine,  but  it  was  believed  by  all  the  servants  and 
village  people,  who  had  now  changed  their  opinion  as 
to  the  practicability  of  "raring"  Mar.  By  means  of  the 
changed  treatment  lo  which  he  was  subjected,  if  not  of 
the  settling  influence  of  his  fever,  he  grew  so  strong 
that  his  unusual  height  seemed  to  be  no  drawback  to 
him,  and  he  was  not  without  distinction  in  the  records 
of  his  college  in  matters  of  athletic  success,  as  well  as 
in  other  ways. 

When  Mar  reached  his  majority  the  festivities  rivalled 
those  of  a  similar  period  in  the  history  of  Duke,  his 
cousin,  but  were  not  so  imposing,    And  it  was  not  ver)- 
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long  after  thai  great  epoch  when  Lady  Frogmore  and 
her  constant  companion  had  an  aimoun cement  made  to 
them  which  was  not  unexpecied,  yet  which  it  must  be 
allowed  they  had  done  Iheir  best  to  avert.  The  reader, 
perhaps,  will  have  divined  what  Mary  raeaiil  when  she 
laid  her  hand  upon  the  shoulder  of  her  little  namesake, 
Mary  Parke — still  called  Tiny  by  all  her  surroundings, 
though  now  Tiny  no  more — and  said,  "It  mnsi  be  this 
one,  for  Letty  is  too  old."  And  perhaps  that  experienced 
reader  will  also  divine  that  Lady  Frogmore's  conclusion, 
possibly  by  mere  force  of  the  fact  that  it  was  her  con- 
clusion, proved  wrong.  1  do  not  attempt  lo  say  any- 
thing to  excuse  the  disadvantage  of  Letty's  age;  two 
years  is  no  doubl  a  very  serious  matter  when  it  occurs 
early  in  the  twenties.  But  this  may  be  alleged  in  ex- 
tenuation, that  Mar  was  very  much  grown  up,  almost 
elderly  for  his  age.  He  was  more  like  five-and-iwenty 
than  one-and-iwenty,  everybody  said,  His  upbringing, 
which  was  on  the  whole  somewhat  solitary,  and  his 
delicate  health  as  a  buy,  and  the  many  thoughts  into 
which  his  peculiar  position  and  circumstances  led  him, 
were  calculated  to  mature  tlie  mind.  And  young  Frog- 
more  felt  himself  quite  the  eldest  member  of  ihc  family 
when  he  came  back  with  his  degree  (in  modest  honours) 
a  year  after  his  majority,  and  found  his  mother  and  his 
aunt  ready  to  worship  him  for  being  so  clever,  for  being 
so  strong,  for  having  sucli  good  liealtli,  and  for  wearing 
the  ribbon  of  his  college  eleven.  They  were  not  <iHile 
certain,  at  least  Mary  was  not,  for  which  of  these  things 
she  was  most  grateful  to  her  boy;  but  I  myself  have  no 
doubt  upon  the  subject.  Il  was  for  being  so  well  that 
she  admired  him  most. 
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he  took  her  advice  ofien,  and  what  was  more  he  left 
mosl  ihings  lo  her  guidance  by  habit  and  indolence  as 
he  bad  always  done.  But  he  did  not  believe  in  her  as 
he  had  once  done—that  was  over,  It  is  a  thing  that 
has  had  few  eonsequences,  because  as  I  liavc  said  of 
the  indolence  which  grows  with  yeais  and  habit,  which 
is  much  stronger  than  opinion.  But,  a  ihuig  almost  as 
rem;iTltahle  as  John's  want  of  faith,  Letitia  felt  it.  Uiough 
it  had  so  few  practical  results.  She  felt  it  mort;  [han 
she  had  ever  felt  anything  impalpable  in  all  tlie  course 
of  her  hfe.  It  made  very  little  difference  externally, 
but  yet  she  felt  it  to  the  bottom  of  her  heart.  And 
she  for  one  never  forgot  those  occurrences  which  de- 
stroyed her  husband's  failh  in  her.  So  far  as  could  be 
known  they  had  altogether  passed  from  the  recollection 
of  Lady  Frogmore,  but  Letitia  never  forgot  She  gave 
the  incident  a  twist,  however,  which  made  it  a  matter 
to  talk  about,  and  even  to  exult  over,  by  one  of  the 
strangest  distortions  of  thought  ever  recorded.  Tlierc 
was  nothing  she  was  so  fond  Of  talking  of  as  the 
tremendous  responsibility  that  had  been  laid  upon  her 
when  John  undertook  the  charge  of  Frc^more.  "For  it 
is  easy  talking,"  Mrs.  Parke  would  say,  "about  John 
undertaking  it.  What  had  John  lo  do  with  the  bringing 
up  of  a  delicate  boy?  Of  course  it  was  me;  and  if  ever 
there  was  a  rcsponsibtUiy  in  tliis  world  which  I  should 
recommend  everybody  to  avoid  it  is  the  task  of  bring- 
ing u|)  other  people's  children;  and  a  very  delicate  boy, 
and  one  whose  death  would  have  been  a  positive  ad- 
vaiitage  to  us  if  anything  had  happened  lo  him.  Can 
you  imagine  sucli  a  posiUon?  1  would  not  undbtakc 
it  again  if  the  Quceo  were  to  ask  me.     It  is  a  lifc-loi 
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subject  of  gratitude  to  me,"  Mrs.  Parke  would  add  with 
a  sigh  of  satisfaction,  "that  lie  got  no  faarm  b  my 
house." 

And  John  listens  to  this  over  and  over  ag^un  re 
peated — -and  is  never  clear  why  it  annoys  him  so,  Fiir 
events  grow  dim  after  the  course  of  years — and  he 
never  did  know  what  I^eiitia  had  done.  Meanwhile  ii 
is  and  mil  remain  for  all  her  life  Mrs.  Parke's  greM 
subject  of  self- fell  citation  that  Lord  Frogmore  nwcr 
came  to  any  harm  while  he  remained  under  her  care. 
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